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CHALONS.—THE CAMP, 


“Tr I wished to impress my chil- 
dren with the greatness and the des- 
tiny of France, I should take them to 
some point, whence they could look 
down on the soldiers and army of the 
nation, and bid them there see the 
strength and future of their country.” 

Thus speaks — not, perhaps, in 
these exact words, but with this 
meaning—a modern French writer ; 
and it was before the army became 
such an element in the government 
as it is now that this sentiment was 
expressed ; it was before a war had 
given its prestige of fame, or a dynasty 
had sought its support, that a philo- 
sopher and a historian saw in the 
camp the leading principle, and in 
the soldier the leading character, of 
the national’ progress. Perhaps with 
the bulk of the people, with the 
mass of Frenchmen, this feeling is 
less deep, less strong, than it was in 
the days when the sentiment was 
uttered; and by many classes the 
army is recognised rather as the force 
of order than as the necessary or 
probable agent of future civilisation 
and progress. The glory-passion and 
the conquest -destiny are still, per- 
haps, the predominant expressions, 
and the outward sentiment of the 
nation ; but in the depths of society, 
in the under-currents of ranks and 
classes, there have long been growing 
and growing feelings and ideas which 
must seek their development through 
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other elements and contrary agencies. 
The voice, however, which is yet 
heard most loudly proclaims as the 
national cry that the army is order, 
the army is progress. 

Chalons, the camp, the representa- 
tion of the army, is even regarded as 
an aspect of civilisation. ‘ O’est 1a,” 
says @ French military writer, “ qu’il 
a voulu réunir tous ces braves qui 
4 Inkerman, Alma, Eupatoria, Trak- 
tir, Malakoff, et Sebastopol ont jeté 
les semences de cette civilisation 
chevaleresque qui, courant part tout 
lunivers, doit rendre, pour ainsi dire, 
solidaires les unes des autres, tous les 
nations du globe, et leur inscrire an 
front franchement et sans arriére 
pensée le nom glorieux de la France 
et Napoléon” !!! 

Hear this, men of Manchester! 
It is a civilisation chevaleresque of 
which the soldier is to be the mis- 


sionary, and war the promulgating 
principle which shall t the con- 
solidation of peoples. Perhaps it 


would be as effective as cotton bales. 
The two ideas represent the extremes 
of the theories, in which men and 
nations are striving to expand and 
develop the destiny and the future of 
mankind. 

The French phase is strange to us. 
We connect the soldier with defence, 
conquest, and finance budgets. We 
accept as national his heroism and 
his glory, but we never dream of 
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associating him or his influences with 
our schemes or theories of advance 
and perfectability ; and in this, per- 
haps, we deviate as much from the 
conclusions of history and the true 
moral estimate of vocations as the 
French do in their exaggeration of 
the soldier-mission. 

The camp is the sphere, the natural 
home, of an army. It is there we see 
the soldier - character in its truest 
light—the soldier-body in its highest 
manifestation. In this ‘tent - covered 
plain at Chalons—in this aggregate 
of men, of martial might and martial 
means—we might therefore hope to 
see some exposition of this czvilisa- 
tion chevaleresque, and in studying 
here the characteristics, institution, 
and probable destiny of the French sol- 
dier, we may obtain some knowledge 
as to what the soldier should be, and 
what he may become to other na- 
tionalities and other civilisations. 

There are spots here and there in 
the world which seem destined to be 
sites of war and battle—some marked 
by their position, some by their 
sterility, some by their place in the 
great thoroughfares of migrations, 
in the great war-paths of conquest. 
The vast expanse of champaign 
country — the succession of plains 
extending towards the north - east 
barrier of France, betwixt the great 
towns of Chalons, Rheims, and Eper- 
nay, has been again and again the 
high-road of invasion, the camping- 
ground of armies, and more than 
once the field of battle. The great 
plateau especially which lies betwixt 
the rivers Marne and |’Aisne and 
the valley d’Argonne, broad and 
sterile, unpeopled though environed 
by cities — solitary, though crossed 
and tracked by imperial roads and 
ancient highways—arid, yet dry and 
healthful — open to the breezes, and 
just sheltered and shadowed in the 
distance by hills, or rather uplands— 
watered by smaller streams, specious 
and undulating, and thus adapted for 
the movements and manceuvres of 
armies—presents itself as a natural 
camp—as a world-space formed and 
fore-destined for a terrain militaire. 
Napoleon the First fixed on it asa 
strategic position for an advanced 
camp against invasion. Napoleon 
the Third has selected it as the 
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locality wherein he might mass and 
amalgamate the braves of the Crimea 
and Africa— wherein he might pro- 
—_ the discipline, experiences, 
1abits, and traditions of past cam- 
paigns and combats, and make them 
inspirations in the future of the 
armies of France. This camp is to 
do more; it is to have other than a 
strategic or military effect ; it is also, 
in addition to its primary purposes, 
“to carry into the plains of Cham- 
pagne, the aridity and sterility of 
which are proverbial, the fertilisation 
and prosperity produced by the esta- 
blishment of a species of military 
colony.” 

It is a natural thing to associate 
pleasant things with pleasant places, 
and it is, therefore, a great outrage 
on old fancies, old fallacies, to hear of 
the plains of Champagne as sterile 
and arid—to find that the land of 
that creamy sparkling vintage, which 
brightens the eye, gladdens the 
heart, and loosens the tongue, is 
barren and desert. As we have seen 
the nectar foaming and bubbling in 
the glass, and felt its inspiration upon 
us, we have dreamed of its birthplace 
as a land of corn and wine, rich and 
luxuriant, where nature revelled in 
clustering vines, and man sat in 
trellissed arbours, a poetic Bacchanal, . 
with the well-known long - necked 
bottle in one hand, and the graceful 
eas. tee glass—sacred to the me- 
mories of old draughts—in the other, 
alternately quaffing and chanting a 
chanson-d-boire. The reality is a 
striking reverse of such a picture. 
The sparkle and the brilliancy are all 
exported. Flat plains, bare fields, 
unshaded by tree, and with no relief 
save narrow trenches to mark the 
bouwdaries, and now and then rows of 
stiff a, germ uncouth peasants, 
who had not even the virtue of lift- 
ing the hat, which, with the French- 
man, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins of true courtesy—have no kin- 
ship with the visions inspired by the 
vintage of Champagne, are as alien 
from them as romance from reality, 
poetry from prose. How far they 
may approximate when the promised 
fertility and prosperity shall bloom 
and blossom i the genial in- 
fluences of military occupation, must 
be a revelation of the future. The 
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French soldier, taken individually, 
seems an unpromising missionary 
enough for such work; what a sys- 
tem of. order, a colony of braves, 
planted amid sterility and _boorish- 
ness, may effect, what chivalresque- 
ness it may diffuse, will be a ques- 
tion of cause and effect, which will 
filla strange and interesting page in 
the history of civilisation. 

The French army, as long as the 
present policies and relations of 
states exist, must be a great agent 
in the destiny of the world—a great 
power in affecting the revolutions 
and developments of its government. 
When the millennium of arbitration 
and commercial reciprocity — fore- 
told by peace prophets—shall have 
reached the fulness of time, we may 
expect to see this warlike assemblage 
dispersed, the martial array of tents 
assume a pastoral aspect, fierce 
Zouaves pruning vines, and stern 
chasseurs leading kine or fluating 
under trees, aud battered vivan- 
diéres milking goats. Meanwhile, 
as war is still an element in our sys- 
tem, and the soldier-vocation still a 
necessity, a French army as the re- 
presentative of the theory of force, 
and the chivalresque civilisation which 
is to be promulgated by arms and 
conquest, a French camp as an illus- 
tration of soldier-life and discipline, 
are facts which must have an import, 
studies and suggestions for the pre- 
sent and future. Thus the camp at 
Chalons may be regarded. As the 
lanista of a great military system— 
the experiment of a military colon 
—it is an event of the times demand- 
ing attention and interest. Let us 
look at it in its different aspects, 
pictorial, social, martial, and _poli- 
tical. 

Chalons gives its name to the 
camp, as being the place which con- 
nects it with the centre of govern- 
ment, though it is actually situated 
at the village of Mourmelon, distant 
about sixteen or eighteen miles. A 
railway keeps up the communication. 
The old city, with its old Gothic 
cathedral, its old inns with rambling 
corridors and galleries, and courts 
which remind one of caravanserais, 
old streets and bridges, its pretty 
gardens, and willows hanging over 
the banks of the Marne, have other 
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thoughts, memories, and associations 
at first, perhaps, than those of war or 
camp. Calm, still, almost dull, it is 
scarcely a congenial starting-point 
for the stir and bustle of military 
life. Then, again, there are the cele- 
brated Caves de Jacqueson, the vast 
catacombs wherein repose legions of 
silver-capped bottles, which, like the 
enchanted champions in the Moorish 
caverns, are one day to burst their 
spell and sally forth into the world. 
These, too, were suggestive rather of 
balls, suppers, /étes champétres, de- 
jeiners, smiling faces, laughing 
hearts, merry voices, and broad jokes, 
than of grim soldiers and _ tented 
plains. Once en route, however, 
once in the railway carriage, and the 
military element presents itself as 
the predominating one. There Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine fusses with his 
petit carpet-bag; there Monsieur le 
Fourrier lights his cigar, and Monsieur 
le Caporal broods over his ticket. 
We, the bourgeois, a peasant, his 
wife, and our-self, feel our insignifi- 
cance in detached corners, and have 
an inward sense of the inferiority of 
duffle and tweed to lace and worsted. 
The prospect outside is not cheer- 
ing, neither is our society very exhil- 
arating — flatness without, flatness 
within. The influences are decid- 
edly drowsy. Monsieur le Capitaine 
dozes and dozes, and then wakes up 
to a remembrance of his bag. Mon- 
sieur le Fourrier makes spasmodic 
uffs betwixt blinking and winking ; 
e Caporal nods over his pass-ticket, 
rousing himself ever re anon to 
a fierce surveillance of it; the bour- 
geois snores remorselessly on his 
wife’s shoulder. Our own eyes open 
and shut on a succession of flat fields 
with little boundary trenches, some 
in stubble, some in green crops—all, 
however, level and unwooded, alto- 
gether repudiating undulations and 
thickets. Occasionally we start op 
to look on a river or a row of poplars 
as a marked feature in the scene. 
Heavy rain, too, is making mud and 
mist everywhere. At last we are at 
the station, the Camp de Gare—not 
at Mourmelon-le-Grand—no, that is 
farther on — this is Mourmelon-le- 
Petit, quite an inferior sort of village, 
a very ordinary place, altogether un- 
worthy of being the resort and ren- 
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dezvous of braves.: It is only the 
humble introduction to its grand 
namesake. At Chalons we had in- 
quired of a learned bibdliothécaire 
the name of the best hostelry at 
Mourmelon, and been particularly 
recommended above all things to 
itch our portmanteau in the Hotel 
ya Soleil d’Or. The high-sounding 
title caught our fancy—we repeated 
it again and again, and at each 
repetition there arose visions of a 
luxurious chamber, of a grand salon, 
and of a table d’hdte graced by all 
the élite of military circles. The 
word was still on our tongue when a 
garcon offered us an apartment be- 
longing to the railway buffet. Like 
the prophet’s chamber in the wall, it 
had its bed, and its table, and its 
candlestick—was clean and bare, well 
enough except to one dreaming of 
the “Soleil d’Or.” A glimpse of the 
salon-de-manger, with its little tables 
covered with white cloths, its buffet 
rich in luscious fruits, preserves, gela- 
tine, capons, and tongues, and pretty 
with flowers, tempted us for the 
moment; but the Soleil d’Or was the 
ignis fatwus which lured us on. So 
we mounted the omnibus, outside 
too, the rain pelting upon us, the 
mud scattering showers around. We 
never saw anything like that mud— 
it was liquid, red, sticky, and yet 
hard, striking one on the face like 
pellets. On the road, it lay like a 
uddle river; in the plain, in little 
akes and seas of mire. We were 
passing by the camp; in vain we 
tried to get a sight of it. As often as 
our driver pointed to some position, 
the rain beat on our eyes, or a puff 
of wind endangered our hat. We 
were conscious now and then of huge 
masses covered with canvass, arising 
before and beside us, and occasion- 
ally of a group of tents lying betwixt 
the bushes; but everything had a 
misty, miry form and shape. Now 
we are entering Mourmelon-le-Grand. 
Its glories are sadly obscured by wet 
and mire. The banners from the cafés 
hang heavily—the paint and gilding 
look cold and dull—the soldiers have 
a bedraggled look as they slip along 
the streets ; for the soldier, like the 
cock and other fine birds, requires 
sunshine for his bravery, and is but 
a poor-looking creature when con- 
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tending with rain and dirt. We 
stop ; before us swings a huge board, 
whereon a gamboge face smirked 
through a halo of yellow spikes. It 
was the Soleil d’Or. Seen thus, 
through a haze and under a cloud, 
it had not the brilliancy we had 
dreamed of. The hostelry had no- 
thing sunshiny or golden about it; 
on the contrary, it was rather dark 
and miry, and had the look of receiv- 
ing its illuminations chiefly from oil 
or tallow. The court, like the mar- 
chioness’s marble halls, was rather 
sloppy, and our reception by a gar- 
gon, who always appeared in his 
shirt sleeves, and always announced 
his presence by a grin betwixt impu- 
dence and idiotey, in a salon which 
seemed only a roofed and glazed 
continuation of the court, and exhi- 
bited the barest garniture of tables 
and forms, at once damped out all 
our delusions, Would we see our 
chamber ?—there was hope yet, this 
might make up for all; and we fol- 
lowed our portmanteau up-stairs with 
anticipations that the Soleil d’Or 
might yet beam forth its splendour. 
A handmaiden, who despised stock- 
ings as much as her fellow the gar- 
gon did waistcoat and coat, ushers . 
us in, and points with a look of pride 
to a narrow passage sort of room, in 
which stood two immense masses of 
woodwork piled up with mattresses. 
They looked like huge sofas which 
a lady of Brobdignag might have 
moved about or reclined on, but 
quite beyond the need or locomotion 
of lesser bulk or strength. It wasa 
mystery to us for along time, how 
they could have been brought up the 
staircase and into the door; and we 
settled at last that they had been 
built and fashioned in their places. 
They were so high, 100, that a Geof- 
frey Hudson could only have sought 
repose therein by means of a ladder ; 
and a King John’s man must have 
had recourse to a leap or a scramble 
for the same purpose. When once 
we got over the dread of being 
smothered, and became a little adroit 
in the management of the mattresses, 
they were not bad sleeping-places. 
There was little space, however, left 
in the room for sitting or for lava- 
tory operations. Asa compensation 
for this, there was a large mirror in 
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a gilded frame. It was cracked and 
starred, so that it did the work of a 
dozen glasses, and showed the face 
in several styles and proportions, 
giving one a good idea of the appear- 
ance of one’s physiognomy under the 
effect of enlargement or diminution ; 
the gilt, too, was rather tarnished, and, 
like the Soleil d’Or, the mirror had 
only the dimness and haze of glory. 
The window—difficult to shut and 
more difficult to open, a daily trial 
and exasperation to us—looked out 
on a little open square, wherein stood 
booths with sweet-stuffs and little 
barrows of fruit. There was a guard- 
house in front; and to the left rose 
the old church-tower with a large- 
faced clock, the figures of which we 
could trace even from the depths of 
our down. ‘Three loud raps on the 
table with the handle of a fork an- 
nounce the dinner-hour. The Soleil 
d’Or despised bell or gong; it had a 
great contempt, too, for tablecloths 
and napkins, and confessed reluc- 
tantly to sheets and towels. Another 
peculiarity of the Soleil d’Or was a 
repudiation of superfluous raiment. 


Our host took his place at the tadle- 
@héte in his shirt, quite innocent of 
vest or surtout—but then he atoned 
for this, by always assuming on such 


occasions a for cap like a Tartar’s. 
The guests followed his example, and 
always sat down be-capped or be- 
hatted. They were all intensely bour- 
geois—bagmen and yeomen done 
in French, and not much improved 
by the doing. There was a great 
scramble for places, and we, from our 


gaucherie in the mélee, rather than’ 


from humility, had to take the low- 
est seat. The potage was ladled out 
with great parade. It reminded us 
strongly of a rich family broth said 
to have been prepared by a house- 
wife of our acquaintance for the hus- 
band of her love, by stirring a tallow 
candle in a saucepan of boiling water. 
The Soleil d’Or, however, had ad- 
vanced on this idea, by adding pieces 
of bread and little strips of carrot and 
cabbage. The other - dishes were 
well enough for those who had philo- 
sophic feelings with regard to grease, 
Cinders, and a general savour as of 
an old lamp. The courses, too, were 
rather eccentric in their succession, 
and we were ever in pleasing uncer- 
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tainty as to the order of our doutlli 
and rdéti, and the rotation of fish 
and sweet. There were long, trying 
pauses, too, caused by a propensity of 
the garcon to taste every bottle of 
wine in his pantry as he opened it. 
The naked heels of his colleague 
were also a standing temptation, and 
many a time did a dish stray from 
its straight course, owing to the im- 
pulse he had to tickle them. Then 
there would be retaliation, and a tiny 
damsel who occupied the tribune 
would rash down from her stool to 
avenge the handmaiden, and a host 
of shirt sleeves and slip-shod feet, 
which seemed to have a loose attach- 
ment to the establishment, would 
issue forth to join the mélee; and 
thus our dinner would halt until the 
garcon had finished his fun, or been 
roused by some angry remonstrance. 
"Twas a curious menage that of the 
Soleil d’Or. Yet how much better 
they manage all these things in 
France! How superior were these 
men with their caps on at their 
clothless table, struggling for places, 
making dashes at dishes, sopping up 
gravy with their bread, clashing 
their glasses, and indulging freely in 
one or two American fashions, to a 
burly English farmer over his beef 
and beer, or a bagman over his 
broiled mutton and port! The whole 
thing, too, how much was it above an 
English country inn with its sanded 
floor, coarse white sheets, eggs and 
bacon and stout! Ah, la belle France 
is the place for refinement in life ahd 
manners ! 

The assumption of national vir- 
tues has often more credit than the 
reality. The French have set up 
themselves as a standard people in 
the courtesies and elegancies, in the 
refinements and delicacy of living. 
The world has taken them at their 
word, and thereby has been imposed 
upon, we think, or rather has im- 
posed upon itself, as far, at least, as 
regards the French of to-day. No- 
where that we have set our foot are 
the life and manners and habits so 
selfish ; nowhere is there so little of 
the courtesy which springs from heart 
and feeling, so much of the external 
show of bowing and phrasing. As 
for eating, except a Caffre or a Bush- 
man, we believe that no living being 
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consumes so much in the course of a 
day asa Frenchman. He is eternally 
sipping, sopping, or picking at some- 
thing. His stomach knows no rest, 
his palate no suspension. They are 
ever on duty. He has his breakfast 
of several courses, and his dinner 
ditto, and then betwixt and between, 
before and after, he has his café, his 
tasse, his absinthe, his liqueur, and 
his beer. As for his food, it may be 
rare and choice in the choicest cui- 
sine, but it is ever greasy after a 
fashion. There are gradations ac- 
cording to the places and the sta- 
tions; yet grease, either au naturel 
or refined, in gravies or sauce piqu- 
ante, will be the prevailing element 
of the cookery. Yet the French- 
man asserts that he is the model 
of good breeding, and the arbiter of 
the science of eating, and like many 
other impostors, he has established 
his creed and has his believers in 
millions. 

These remarks, however, are scarce- 
ly apropos to the Soleil d’Or. We 
cannot take it as a phase of ordinary 
French life. 

Still pours the rain downright and 
incessant. We make vain attempts 
to get to the camp, or even to the 
theatre, which the gargon, who has 
taken us under his patronage, assures 
us is magnifique. e slip and slip 
about, and return after each attempt 
more chilled and more disappointed. 
At last the camp in a certain fashion 
comes to us. The room begins to 
fill with soldiers, and we sit looking 
thus at military life with the chill 
off—at the soldier relaxed an un- 
strung — unbuttoned and unshakoed, 
the man of the soldier type recreat- 
ing and diverting himself. Enters 
first Monsieur le Fourrier, who takes 
a seat of honour, condescends to nod 
to those around, and then devotes 
himself to his cigar and an old copy 
of the Siécle. Our attention is direct- 
ed towards him by the gargon, who 
evidently looks upon him as an aris- 
tocrat of the establishment. Then 
a group of chasseurs occupy the 
table near us. The belts are laid 
aside, the cup of coffee and the petit 
verre stands by the side of each, the 
cigarette is folded; and under these 
mild exhilarations, the conversation 
becomes rapid and excited ; the de- 
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monstration of comradeships become 
fervent; the clasping of hands and 
the pattings on the back, and the 
kisses on the cheek, are frequent, and 
the exclamations and expletives most 
energetic. The Gaul works himself 
up to a fever-heat which a Saxon 
could only attain by the aid of strong 
and repeated stimulants. Other 
groups disperse themselves at the 
different tables. Here and there a 
golden epaulette appears, but wor- 
sted is the rule—here and there, too, 
will be seen a pack of cards or 
dominoes, though talk, smoke, and 
coffee are the general sources of ex- 
citement and amusement. We look 
long and curiously at thd different 
faces, to trace in feature or expres- 
sion the ‘‘ chivalresqueness” claimed 
for the soldiery of France. It does 
not shine as a phylactery on the fore- 
head; it does not speak from eye or 
mouth. Impulse, fierce animal cou- 
rage, resolve, quickness, again and 
again flash from look, word and ges- 
ture ; but in a physiognomy ordinary 
ever, and often repulsive, we can re- 
cognise no sign of the high generous 
nature or the noble feeling which 
creates chivalry out of the asperities 
and sternness of war. The solidity 
of the Saxon is to us a truer and 
higher expression of martial spirit, 
just as fortitude is a truer and higher 
phase of courage than ferocity. But 
the gaiety of the French soldier, 
his cheerfulness, his bonhommie, are 
great attributes, proverbial charac- 
teristics! Is it so? At any rate, 
we have not through the evening 
seen a smile or heard a laugh, er 
marked a turn or gesture of amia- 
bility. There has been much excita- 
bility, much gesticulation, but no- 
thing genial or convivial. Now the 
gestures become more vehement, the 
voices louder. There is a very Babel 
of sounds, and waving arms and 
gleaming faces have quite a Tur- 
neresque effect through the smoke- 
clouds. In an English public, and 
with English soldiers, such a scene 
would be on the very confines of riot 
and quarrel. Suddenly the bugles 
sound from the camp —the groups 
break up—the cups are emptied— 
the talk ceases—the belts are taken 
down—the shakos reassumed, and 
with them all the order and steadi- 
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ness of soldier bearing. Twos and 
threes still linger on—the host and 
his confreres commence their de- 
bauch when the soldiers retire—the 
garcon moves about from table to 
table, and confidentially leans on his 
elbows to join in the conversation— 
la petite, who presides at the tribune, 
nods over her pen—she of the heels 
yawns and makes several overtures 
to us of a wax candle. The Soleil 
d’Or was evidently setting, and it 
soon sets in a dim reeky haze of oil 
and tobacco. We retire to our mat- 
tresses, and ever as they complicate 
us in a struggle, a Soleil d’Or swings 
before us; sometimes the face amid 
the spikes has the leer of the gargon, 
sometimes the scowl of the host, 
sometimes they appear together half- 
and-half, sometimes a grim-visaged 
voltigeur intrudes amid the glory. 
An alarm of bugles, that would have 
roused the Seven Sleepers, breaks our 
slumbers. The réveille seems to wake 
all life around, civil or military, 
and there is nought but tramping and 
trumpeting, and the clashing of arms 
outside, and bustle and vociferation 
within, so we emerge from the mat- 
tresses and set forth to view the 


camp. The first object was to get 
the grand effect of a coup-d’ail—to 
look on the camp in all its complete- 
ness, and on the general features and 
position of the terrain militaire, ere 


we traced the varied details. LEvery- 
where we sought, but in vain, for 
some eminence, whence we might 
comprehend the scene as one picture, 
one entire plan. There was not so 
much asa mound or molehill which 
commanded such a view, and all the 
slopes we ascended gave only the 
disappointment of partial glimpses 
or halfsights of tents, bushes, and 
houses scattered in detached patches, 
or huddled together in indistinct 
masses. At last, as we returned to 
our chamber, jaded and disappointed, 
the belfry of the church-tower strikes 
our eye, with its windows and loop- 
holes looking out on all points of the 
horizon. Surely from hence we may 
obtain the wished-for panorama. We 
watch our opportunity—the old ver- 
ger has turned to gossip and ex- 
change pinches of snuff with an old 
crony; we slip up the narrow stair- 
case, and stand on a floor crossed by 
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huge beams, with other huge rafters 
descending from above and meeting 
them—ropes dangle from the roof 
through little holes which gave 
glimpses of the great bells—wooden. 
shutters block up the casements; a 
peep through these shows us that we 
ave not escaped beyond the chim- 
ney tops. Higher and still higher 
we climb, until we are in the very 
penetralia of the bells, and sitting 
cock-horse on a beam, look up into 
a great iron mouth, touch the huge 
clapper, and think, were it suddenly 
set in motion, how its deep clang 
would act on our senses; whether its 
great voice would deafen us for ever, 
or only stun and overpower us for a 
time, and how the frame itself would 
feel the reverberations of the strong 
deep sound. Luckily ours is only 
a speculation, not an experiment. 
Quietly hangs the metal mass. Whilst 
we look out of the narrow aperture 
before us,*still there is only an ex- 
panse of roofs and chimneys, though 
far below us; we change round to 
the other side, and there, spread out 
before us, lies the great plain, in all 
its extent and proportions, so broad 
and vast, that the camp itself seems 
only a narrow border line, so flat 
that all the little undulations are lost 
in one great level. The rivers on 
either side of it glitter like silver 
threads in their meanderings: the 
villages around are mere specks and 
dots, the plantations green patches ; 
the hills beyond, lovely, shadowy, and 
distant. A dazzling mirage dances 
and floats over the vast expanse of 
sand—the great roads and tracts 
crossing and — it are dim 
lines, and the groups of soldiers pig- 
my and puppet-like. Miles and miles 
of this view the eye embraces,—a 
sandy flat, unbroken and unrelieved 
by verdure or buildings, save in the 
immediate vicinity of the camp; and it 
was a strange effect the change from 
the weary dreary space, enlivened 
only by the sunshine, to the living 
bustling world, which hummed and 
hived and moved in that narrow line 
of tents below us. Far away on the 
right, nestled amid the trees and the 
bushes which there mark the confines 
of the plain, and mingling with the 
houses and roofs of the Camp de Gare 
and Mourmelon-le-Petit, we catch the 
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first glimpses of the tents, the wag- 
gons, and the huge tarpaulin ricks of 
the quarter of the ambulances and 
the train des equipages; beside it, 
half hidden, is the encampment of 
the artillery; in front, more open 
and more massed, are the tents of the 
cavalry, round which we see the horses 
at exercise, circling and circling, like 
the little figures on a large round- 
about; and here and there others, 
picketed in rows, are just visible. 
Following the line, we see it here 
bend and turn off at an angle to- 
wards our observatory. This marks 
the beginning of the encampment of 
the divisions of infantry; and in front 
of this point, and at some distance, 
‘stands a group of light pretty-looking 
wooden houses, surrounded by gar- 
dens: these were the Residence Impé- 
riale, the Pavillon Canrobert, and the 
Quartier Générale. Just below us, are 
great masses of buildings, the shells 
of the Casernes, which arg;eventually 
to supersede the canvass homes; here 
crosses the road from Mourmelon-le- 
Grand, and behind are the streets and 
squares of that distinguished village. 
On beyond, agaih, stretches the line 
of canvass streets, edging and border- 


ing the great terrain militaire on and 
on, in long unchanging vista; then it 
makes another turn and disappears for 
a while, then reissues into sight, until 


it is lost at last in the distance. Such 
was our panorama: as a picture, grand 
in its features, and picturesque in 
some of its details, beautiful in many 
of its effects, brightened as they were 
by the sunshine, and heightened by 
the shades from the distant hills; as 
a plan of the camp and the adjoining 
terrain militaire, most complete and 
perfect. With such a picture and 
such a plan in our mind’s eye, we felt 
more equal now to examine and study 
all the parts of the whole. 

Descending from our look-out, we 
descend also to bare facts for a while, 
and reduce our panorama to a thing 
of figures, measurements, and compass- 
points. 

The terrain militaire as marked 
and lined in the military plan, is very 
eccentric in its outline, and describes 
in its boundary limits most irregular 
figures, running into corners and 
angles—here rushing outward to take 
in a small patch, then dashing in 
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again to avoid some forbidden ground, 
then making an indent like a gulf, 
then swelling forth in a semicircle, 
then taking a straight course for 
several miles to go off again at a 
tangent, forming altogether the most 
curious of polygons. This eccentricity 
of its form is caused doubtless by 
the necessity the Government felt not 
to trench on vested or territorial 
rights, or to occupy ground which 
was available for cultivation. It may 
be supposed to begin at Mourmelon- 
le-Petit, and thence trends irregularly 
eastward towards the town of St. 
Hilaire ; there bends, or circumbends 
rather, to the south-east, near to 
Suippe, and then follows the route 
Imperiale Nevers to the south, until 
near the river Vesle, when it starts 
north-west for the starting-point of 
Mourmelon, leaving the river, the de- 
partmental route to Bar-le-Duc, and 
the towns or villages of La Cheppe, 
Cuperly, Vadenay, Buoy, and Livry, 
on its south-western side. The plain 
itself has a surface of dry sand inter- 
grown with tufty grass. The camp 
seems thrust rather oddly into one 
corner of it, but there were doubtless 
motives good and sound for the posi- 
tion. In the first place, the railroad 
was met at its nearest point of com- 
munication, then a vast clear space 
was secured without possible inter- 
ruption for exercise and manceuvres ; 
and whilst it abuts on the two villages 
of Mourmelon, which are supposed to 
contain enough for the amusement 
and recreation of the soldier, it is too 
distant from the other towns for easy 
or frequent access. The boundaries 
of the terrain militaire are defended 
along all its sides by rows of tall 
poles. It contains “12,000 hectares 
environ, et a plus d’étendu que 
l'intérieur de Venceinte fortifiée de 
Paris,” and has a breadth in some 
parts of nine miles. What a drill- 
ground! How would the Dundases 
and Torrenses have expatiated on 
such space for the exhibition of their 
brilliant manoeuvres! How would 
the Napiers, Colbornes, Sales, true 
soldiers all, confined and cribbed in 
their movements by acreage and en- 
closures, have rejoiced in such space 
for the development of soldier skill 
and soldier power! 

Let us now view the camp in de- 
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tail. We start from the Gare, and 
make at once for the quarter of the 
train des equipages. It is Saturday, 
and the camp is en déshabille. It is 
not a good time to see the French 
soldier at home. All round the tents 
are groups of men, cleaning, and 
brushing, and washing; and beds, 
coats, belts, and knapsacks lie about 
in little heaps. It is like a washing- 
day in a family. A dirty shirt and 
a pair of dirty white trousers seem 
to be the general wear. The tents 
are all turned out of doors—and all 
the accumulated dust and dirt of a 
week are being cleared off. It must 
be confessed that the general appear- 
ance of things did not indicate the 
recognition of lavatories as a neces- 
sary of soldier-life, or of personal 
cleanliness as a principle of soldier- 
discipline. It is certain that, under 
no circumstances, not even we believe 
those of a Crimean campaign, could 
such a quantity of foul linen have 
been exhibited, or such an amount of 
dirt been possible among British 
soldiers. Cleanliness is a virtue 
which our regimental system ‘incul- 
cates, and the Saxon nature responds 
to most thoroughly. 

The dispositions and order of the 
encampment did not here equal our 
anticipations; the ground was not 
well cleared ; and though the route 
to Mourmelon ran beside it, and a 
chemin-de-fer directly through the 
cainp, the communication did not 
seem so open or regular with the 
different departments and offices 
around as might have been expected 
from French routine. This quarter, 
however, was not a fair specimen of 
the general camp economy. The 
arrangements were doubtless good 
and practical on the whole. The 
tents were pitched by companies ; 
the horses, very raw-boned and 
underbred-looking animals, even for 
draught, were picketed between; be- 
hind were the large waggons; and 
at intervals the great hay-ricks. 
The men had a ready, serviceable 
look, without losing the  soldier- 
stamp; and the machinery of the 
department had altogether a strong, 
warlike character. Its efficiency has 
been again and again tested, and 
has ever been to French armies a 


great resource and great advantage 
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in the transport and conveyance- 
requirements of a campaign, We 
move on a little, and are in presence 
of another arm—the artillery. Here 
the arrangements are rather different. 
The tents are in one line, the horses 
in another, and then come the guns. 
Little patches of alder here and 
there interrupt the general effect of 
the encampment, and vigilant sen- 
tries forbid any invasion of the en- 
closure, so that it is only by skirting 
that we obtain a good view of the 
guns. There were six batteries of 
the 12-pounder field-gun, French 
measurement —all brass save one 
battery—but there was nothing in 
the arms, their disposition, or equip- 
ment, at all novel and Striking ; and 
in fact these seemed most certainly 
inferior to our own. The Crimean 
comparisons decided that we had 
nought to learn from our allies in 
the management or organisation of 
this arm. ‘The men were strong, 
able-bodied fellows, much beyond 
the average of the line in size and 
stature, and much more imposing 
in their uniforms. The horses were, 
to our eye, scarcely up to the mark, 
and did not owe much in appear- 
ance to either their grooming or 
feeding. 

In rear were the magazines, and 
around and about these two encamp- 
ments were the various offices—the 
bureau du genie, or headquarters 
of the engineers—the effels d'en- 
campment, arranged or ordered in 
long wooden sheds or buildings—the 
combustibles—the large stores and 
stacks of forage. 

This part of the camp was not in 
the general line, but behind it. In 
front was the quarter of the cavalry. 
Here the plain became more open, 
and all the principles and details 
of the position more evident and 
marked. This force was composed 
of four regiments—two of hussars, 
and two of chasseurs, each about 
six hundred strong—making a total 
of two thousand four hundred. Their 
order and disposition were very per- 
fect. A narrow trench enclosed the 
whole, and then, again, others mark- 
ed each regiment and each troop; 
and each tent had its own circle of 
intrenchment besides. The tents 
were pitched, as before described, 
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by troops, and the horses picketed 
beside them. There were no stables 
or shelter of any kind, except for 
the chargers of the officers, and 
these were simply constructed, al- 
ways open to the rear, and some- 
times double, so that one erection 
served for two stables, the horses 
, standing vis-a-vis, though separated 
by a partition. Whether or not this 
open-air training answered thorough- 
ly we could not discover; but the 
horses looked hardy, and in work- 
ing condition, though rather in the 
rough ; and it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that such a system must tend 
to harden and season them for the 
exposure and- the want of atten- 
tion and care consequent on the 
vicissitudes of a campaign, however 
it may affect their appearance at the 
time. This plan of quartering each 
arm by itself is different from ours. 
With us the force of artillery or 
cavalry attached to a brigade is en- 
camped with it, so that it may be 
complete in all its branches, and be 
under one command and one disci- 
line. Either has its pros and cons. 
he arm, whichever it may be, will 
be doubtless better trained and or- 
ganised for its own work, when 
massed and exercised under its 
own officers; and as, under the 
French system, the different depart- 
ments and authorities are more 
used to act together, and to practise 
mutual adaptations, it will probably 
thus attain the greatest elficiency ; 
but with us, no doubt, it is requisite 
that, for a long time at least, the 
machinery should be fixed and kept 
in motion, according to the method 
in which it would be used for prac- 
tical and service purposes. The only 
buildings here are the hospitals, 
which are placed at intervals, And 
now we are among the tents of the 
infantry—the foot-soldiers of France 
—the far-famed chasseurs-d-pied— 
and the grand battalions trained 
and inured in the plains and moun- 
tains of Africa. Our interest rises 
with the sympathy of comradeship, 
and the pertinence of comparison. 
These are the men who must make 
the strength of an army either as 
foes or allies; and these are the 
soldiers who have been exalted as 
models—as the perfection of the 
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“ a-pied” type of soldiership. In other 
days it was otherwise ; and the van- 
tage of test and opinion rested with 
the laurels of that astonishing in- 
fantry which marched on and on 
through the Peninsula from victory 
to victory, recording at every step 
wondrous instances and examples of 
endurance, valour, and __ efficiency. 
Has the race from which these ran 
were filled degenerated from the old 
standard? Have the old virtues 
disappeared, that the comparison 
should be thus inverted? or is_ it 
justly so, or not rather derived from 
superficial judgments or chance cir- 
cumstances, whilst the elements of 
the old renown and the old pre-emi- 
nence remain intact and unim- 
paired, ready, under due develo 
ment, to come forth in the old 
strength? Be this as it may—be it 
a question of facts or mere casual 
differences—these men before us are 
the only ones whom the English foot- 
soldier can recognise as real or 
worthy rivals. And can these men 
we see, so short and slight, so want- 
ing in breadth and muscle, vie with 
our stalwart fellows, our men of 
bone and sinew? Yes: thanks to 
exercise and habit, these small sol- 
diers can step along easily and 
jauntily, carrying weights under 
which our giants toil and sweat. 
They are examples of developed 
power—of disciplined strength. As 
such, we look on them admiringly, 
wondering why the same mode of 
development is not applied to our 
soldier-physique, and speculating on 
what might be the results, and what 
then the turn of the comparison. 

But it is not now with the men as 
much as with their encampment we 
have todo. A short time hence and 
this line of tents will be superseded by 
immense barrack-homes, which will 
take from the soldier-life all the 
vicissitudes and endurances, all the 
shifts and roughings, and with them 
perchance much of the hardihood, 
much of the readiness, and much of 
the relish nurtured and felt in 4 
camp. Whether it be prejadice or 
fact, the order here seems to us 
greater, and all the evidences of care 
and supervision more manifest. The 
tents themselves exhibit more neat- 
ness and comfort, the men are less 
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positive in their déshabille, the re- 
gularity is exact and general, without 
apparent effort—the regularity of dis- 
cipline and habit. The regiments 
follow according to their numbers, 
two battalions to each, and we counted 
fourteen in all. The divisions were 
the same as in the cavalry ; the little 
trenches marked the companies, and 
greater ones the battalions and regi- 
ments. The tents of the officers were 
a little apart, though in the same 
order, a little more roomy and pretty, 
and some had little flower-plots in 
front. There is a stir now, and 
roups of men issue forth with tins 
in their hands, and troop towards 
little huts standing at intervals all 
along the line. It is the hour for 
the evening meal, and these are the 
kitchens. The cuisine is such a pri- 
mary element in a Frenchman’s life, 
that its character and excellence 
must needs have an import and in- 
fluence in the military economy—and 
these our allies have been ever pro- 
claimed professors of gastronomy— 
so that we perchance may learn some- 
what in these kitchens of the science 
on which the soldier depends so much. 
The stomach is beginning to be con- 
sidered at last as something in the 
human system ; and the fact that the 
man who is expected to march, and 
fight, and endure, must not only be 
largely, but properly fed—not only 
fed, but dieted—is dawning slowly 
upon us. God knows how much of 
evil and sickness might have been 
averted by a more skilful application 
of dietetics. How much of our crime, 
how much of our punishments, may 
not have been caused by indigestion 
and injured stomachs! We are study- 
ing now every way and everything 
which can enable us to make the 
most of a soldier; and it is believed 
by some that we can get more ont of 
him and, at the same time, do some- 
what for him in the way of his health 
and comfort, by considerate appeals 
to his appetite and digestion, by giv- 
ing him the best food cooked in the 
best manner for nourishment, and, 
at the same time, having a touch of 
savouriness for the palate. Allons 
donc,—let us see how they manage 
these things in France. We enter, 
and after a while penetrate the 
gloom. The penetralia of the culi- 


nary mystery is not inviting in aspect. 
Soot, and dust, and grime, and steam, 
are inthe ascendant here. The day- 
light dnd air through the small door 
and window make a faint fight for 
admission, but get evidently worsted. 
The space is small, of course, and in 
one side are the stoves with the pans 
on them, and the savour from them 
is relishing and promising enough. 
The chef and his assistants are ladling 
out the stew, and apportioning it in 
the canteens, which are placed near 
them. They are fitting genii loci. 
The dirt and soot is impressed upon 
them inevery form. They are grimed, 
reeking foul with them. Flesh and 
garments have the prevailing stain 
and odour. Such faces as we saw in 
those kitchens too! A_ villanous 
countenance seemed to have been a 
sort of title for the office, and to have 
been hauled up and down the flue a 
preparatory initiation. Such faces 
and forms, lowering and glooming 
upon us, would have made the most 
choice ragout tasteless. The stew, 
however, was savoury enough in it- 
self. It was made of meat, potatoes, 
onions, rice, well boiled together, and 
was more than palatable. It was 
just such a dish as the English sol- 
dier, if left to the inspirations of his 
own genius for cookery, would have 
improvised for himself, only that 
there would have been a stronger 
gout of onions, for the unction of 
that vegetable is very precious to his 
palate. The proof is, however, al- 
ways in the eating ; and we followed 
some of these carriers home, and saw 
groups of comrades collect round 
them, seize their messes, and set to 
discuss them with an unmistakable 
gusto, which was a voucher for their 
tastiness. And how those fellows, 
sitting in their tent-doors, talked and 
gesticulated over their meal, and 
smacked their lips and flourished 
their spoons in evident satisfaction ! 
The process and appliances of the 
cuisine were so simple, and the dish 
itself capable of so many changes 
and varieties, that we cannot but 
think something of the kind might 
be found, barring the dirt, to super- 
sede our old invariable douilli. As 
far as we could learn, there was one 
of these kitchens to each company, 
and two men were employed as cooks 
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daily. The stoves were simple in 
construction, and required little skill 
or attention in the management- Our 
experiences and discoveries in the 
art of getting the most and the best 
out of food seem to be most gene- 
rally directed to the dietary of our 
felons. ‘The best arranged kitchens 
we ever saw were in the prisons at 
Aldershott, where the culprit had 
his meal, or whatever it might be, 
prepared for him with the utmost 
nicety and care. Let him have it so, 
in God's name, but let us provide 
still more carefully for his comrade 
who dwells without prison walls. 
Doubtless the time for this reform 
has come. Soyer and the Crimea 
have done much towards it. In pro- 
cess of time, perhaps, we shall have 
our bouilli-fed comrade becoming 
quite an epicure in cookery; at any 
rate we shall have him perhaps free 
from the consequences of a sated 
palate, and a digestion overpowered 
by sameness. 

The bugle sounds, and off troop 
our banqueters. “Tis only a roll-call 
however, soon over, and the soldier 
is dismissed—Nunc est bibendum. 
At least so would it be, we fear, with 
our soldier. It would bea time for 
beer and riot. Not so with the 
French. It isa time for recreation, 
but without excess. They sally forth 
now in groups, and disperse them- 
selves in the streets, cafes, and con- 
cert salons. Later in the evening 
we follow those who are going to- 
wards a boarded space, through 
which lights are shining, and whence 
comes the sound of music. It is the 
theatre. It is a high and rather spa- 
cious building, ereeted with planks, 
standing in a large clear space, and 
open at one end, or only closed 
by a curtain, that it may be capable 
of extension for a soirée dansante, a 
bal masque or any other amusement 
of this sort. Within it is well lit. 
The stage is artistically constructed, 
with all the appliances of scenery 
and effects.. A military band com- 

oses the orchestra, The audience 
is already assembled. Officers sit on 
chairs in the centre; behind. them 
are the sergeants and corporals; in 
front are stuffed luxurious seats for 
the hierarchy; around stand the 
soldiers, every man dressed en régle 
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all orderly, all apparently interested. 
The pieces exhibited are of the vau- 
deville and petite comédie stamp, 
The actors are beyond the ordinary 
mark of strollers and provincials; 
and one fellow, the low comedy cast, 
is evidently very popular, and is al- 
ways making hits and eliciting ap- 
plause. The grand coup of the piece 
is, however, an exchange of dresseg 
betwixt two ladies of the corps dra- 
matique, in which one takes off gar- 
ment after garment, without reveal- 
ing aught more than the same spot- 
less drapery, and seeming ever at 
each change to be on the point of 
revealing the secrets of the toilette, 
without doing it. Throughout there 
is in the spectators all the demon- 
stration of amusement and interest, 
without over-excitement or riot. All 
is decorous and orderly, and as we 
retire to our couch in the Soleil d’Or, 
with that assemblage of laughing and 
diverted soldiery still before us, how 
do we wish that certain broad faces 
we wot of should be ever and anon 
brought to relax with fun and plea- 
santry in such scenes, rather than be 
seen grinning over a quart-pot, or 
distorted in maudlin grimaces over 
the empty noggin. Thus ends our 
first day in the camp. 

The morrow is the Sabbath, and 
now the camp is en grand tenve. 
Very early the plain is alive with 
columns moving across; bands are 
playing, plumes waving, pennons fly- 
ing. From every part of the camp 
the masses are moving towards 
the Quartier Impériale. There, in 
front of the houses imperial and 
hierarchical, stands the grand altar. 
There, in the midst of the vast plain, 
it stands open to the airs of heaven, 
which, spite of the canopy overhead, 
are now floating about and waving’ 
the silver hairs of the old priest, who 
is bending over the chalices and the 
missals, as columno after column, with 
the clash of arms and the bursts 
of martial music, halts and forms 
around. The troops form the three 
sides of a square. There are the 
artillery, in their dark-blue dress, 
solid and imposing; the hussars, 
glittering in the sunshine, in blue 
and silver, gay and showy; next 
them, the chasseurs-d-cheval, dark 
and martial in their green attire; 
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then stand two brigades of foot, with 
a company of the corps du génie in 
front, accoutred and cross-belted after 
the old fashion, and showing broad 
facings and lapelles of velvet, in bear- 
ing and in effect the most imposing 
soldiers of France. Other brigades 
of infantry make the third face. In 
the centre are the mounted officers, 
chiefs, and aides-de-camp. These are 
the congregation. There are a few 
of the townsfolk and villagers, but 
they scarcely make a dot in the great 
assemblage. There is a movement 
now, and Marshal Canrobert, one 
of the great soldiers of France, passes 
with a brilliant staff, and takes his 
place in front of the altar. He was 
to usa disappointment. Spite of all 
the examples to the contrary, it is 
impossible not to associate the sol- 
dier character with the soldier form 
and dignity ; and when the real man 
corresponds not with the ideal type, 
the mind treats this want of con- 
formity as an anomaly contradictory 
and affronting to its conceptions 
of perfection. It is a martial sight 
this army formed in full array, these 
masses of soldier-forms, these ranks 


on ranks of stern, calm soldier faces ; 
and it becomes a solemn sight when, 
as the feeble voice of the old priest 
rises in prayer, there is a hush and 
stillness as though those men had 


turned to marble. Not a sound is 
heard, not a limb moves or an arm 
clashes, until the sacred bread is 
offered, and then as the choir burst 
forth, and the anthem is swelled by the 
softest and most beautiful sounds of 
music, a word of command is heard, 
loud and sharp, and at one instant 
the masses sink down on their knees 
with presented arms. It was a solemn 
sight, in truth, to see these fourteen 
thousand men, even at the word of a 
map, bow down before their God. 
The simultaneous bending of so many 
wills, the simultaneous action of so 
many living beings, whether at the 
impulse of reverence or discipline, 
was in itself grand and solemn; and 
when associated with worship and 
faith, and performed in the midst of 
such a grand arena, with the glorious 
sky above, and the grand features of 
nature around, had an effect only felt 
and known when the emotions of man 
and the aspects of nature unite in 
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sublimity, an effect which, for the 
moment, stirs and moves the soul 
beyond the occasion and the circum- 
stances. It was only a moment; the 
effect soon passed away. The re- 
petition of the words of command, 
and the military movements at every 
stage of the service, destroyed the 
sublimity, and made the scene only 
dramatic, yet still strikingly so. At 
length the priest closes his book, 
shuts up his chalices, covers the sil- 
ver hairs, and then once more the 
scene is wholly military. Horses 
prance, swords are waved, military 
words pass from mass to mass, and 
the columns are again moving over the 
plain, the dispersed bodies, with the 
white tents in the background, making 
a picture which fitly closes a military 
spectacle striking and impressive as 
any could be apart from the presence 
of war. 

Sunday is a holiday with French- 
men, soldiers and civilians, and Mour- 
melon is now in all its glory. It is 
doing its best to justify the epithet of 
Le Grande. The cafés are en grande 
tenue. Gay banners droop from the 
windows; little white tables, stand- 
ing under the shade of trellis-work, 
tempt the passer. The concert-rooms 
are in full swing; a lady, in white 
muslin, is waving her stout brace- 
leted arms, and trilling forth her 
bravuras in a key which makes every 
note pierce us like a dart, so that 
were we to stay much longer under 
her influence, we should become a 
kind of nerve-martyred St. Sebastian. 
There, too, is our friend Punch—the 
old original, with Judy, dog Toby, 
and all—exhibiting himself in a little 
shed at the corner of a café, under 
the auspices of a dwarf with huge 
misshapen head, covered with shock- 
hair, the most crooked legs, and the 
most villanous countenance we ever 
saw under the sun: Quilp—- Quasi- 
modo — the Black Dwarf—and all 
the other members of the great dwarf 
hierarchy must have been Apollos 
compared to him. 

To complete the effect of his ap- 
pevenes, he was attired somewhat 
ike a Roman legionary, had panpipes 
under his chin, and was sometimes 
obscured, all save the shock-head and 
the great feet, behind a big drum. 
Betwixt the intervals of the perform- 
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ances he kept himself in practice by 
grimacing at a large gypsy woman, 
who took the money and gave an 
Occasional bang on the drum, and 
emitting fierce imprecations at 
every passing soldier who dared even 
to look at him. Punch was evi- 
dently not popular with the camp— 
there were few of his regular votaries 
there, few children, fewer women— 
in fact there was altogether an ab- 
sence of the female element in the 
scene, which surprised us. Whether, 
like everything else, it was duly sub- 
ordinated and restricted to certain 
times and places, to appear and dis- 
appear, we know not, but certainly 
nowhere were seen the “ flaunting 
temptations ” (as a grim old chief used 
to designate them in his admonition 
to young men abont to encounter the 
perils of the world), who parade the 
streets of our garrisons, or that more 
degraded sisterhood, unbonneted and 
stayless, who haunt and hang on our 
soldier more like fates and furies than 
temptations. The billiard-table, smok- 
ing and drinking coffee in the open 
air, or strolling about the streets 
in groups, fraternising, singing, and 
bucking. seemed the favorite recrea- 
tion. The concerts and the dancing 
saloons and the theatre had their 
attractions and their devotees; but 
the primary idea of a holiday was 
evidently the enjoyment of comrade- 
ship, of liberty, grand costume, open 
air, the gaiety of the streets and the 
delights of the café. This capacity 
for simple recreation, for enjoyment 
without the excitement, the vicious 
indulgence which leads to repentance, 
to punishment, on the morrow, is the 
hase in the French military economy, 
or rather the French military charac- 
ter, which defies our comparison. 
Any other quality, any other attri- 
bute, we could challenge gladly and 
confidently. But this we can meet 
only with silence—sorrowful silence. 
All this day had we seen thousands 
of men, soldiers of all classes and 
corps, relaxing and recreating; we 
seen them all gay-—all mirthfal, 
had seen them talking, dancing, sing- 
ing, drinking, but we had seen only 
one man drunk—only one man 
drunk! 
. Oh, comrade mine! oh, English 
soldier ! man of strength and muscle— 
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man of patience and endurance--man 
of honesty and loyalty—man faithful 
and obedient, true to thy: colours, 
true to thine officers, would that we 
could say this of thee—would that we 
could strike out that one vice from 
thy nature, and then there would be 
many a gap in the calendar of crime 
—then we might almost roll up the 
code of punishment—then we might 
hope to show to the world such a 
soldier-type as it has never yet seen or 
realised. 

The evening shades are falling o’er 
the plain, the soldiers are returning 
in one and two’s to their tents, 
many are lingering yet around the 
bands which are playing in front of 
the different quarters—tfor the band 
in the French system is an instru- 
ment in the amusement of the sol- 
dier—it is his—it is mixed up with 
his work, his parade, his pleasure, 
When a boom of a gun is heard, 
the bugles sound from regiment to re- 
giment throughout the encampment, 
and in a few minntes there is stillness 
and solitude on that vast plain—the 
white tents gleaming in the moonlight, 
and the sentries pacing their rounds, 
are the only signs that thousands of 
human beings are sleeping and living 
there. We have seen the camp 
en déshabdille, en grande tenue, and 
we must see it next in its working- 
day aspect. As soon as the reveillé 
sounds, the plain is alive with drill; 
squads of every strength, from the 
section to the company, are marching 
or skirmishing in every direction ; the 
drill-sergeant is the presiding genius 
of the time and place; officers are 
present everywhere directing the ex- 
ercise of their companies ; colonels 
supervise their regiments. Every 
eye of authority overlooks, every 
grade of command partakes in the 
Jabour and respenniblilig of the drill. 
The whole body of the infantry was 
before us, trained and untrained, . 
young and old soldiers broken into 
squads, the veteran as well as the 
recruit undergoing the preliminary 
stages of instruction, and this was 
the system of the camp. Every morn- 
ing was devoted to it, except those 
selected for the grand mancuvres. 
In the afternoon, battalion or brigade 
movements were the rule. The mode 
of drill in smartness was not superior, 
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in precision rather inferior, to our 
own; but there was one noticeable 
rinciple, the individual training of 
the soldier. The man—the unit, is 
the thing to be taught, the thing to 
be trained—to be made thoroughly 
expert, and then thrown into the 
mass. He is to have an interest and 
responsibility in the general profi- 
ciency. The system addresses itself 
and appeals to the individual rather 
than the body, to the parts rather 
than the whole; seeks to develop 
individua! smartness and intelligence, 
to give the man an individual place 
and import. Thus it is that in their 
drill there is less of the together- 
movement, less of the shoulder-to- 
shoulder action, than with us, but 
more individual readiness and quick- 
ness— more independence in the 
movement of each soldier — more 
mobility and- less solidity, though 
this want of solidity is more appa- 
rent than real, and the looseness of 
movement at a halt or in a formation 
disappears at once in consequence of 
every man knowing his place and his 
purpose, without keeping the touch 
or feeling the shoulder of his com- 
rade. The good old buffstick spirit 
would look aghast at the contempt 
of old buffstick principles exhibited 
on this drill-field. Why, those men 
are not dressed, not even-sized ; they 
don’t keep step, and see how they 
swing their arms and how loosely 
their files march. True enough, yet 
those loose, easy-moving files get over 
8 good deal of ground in a short time, 
and form, after all, with as much steadi- 
ness as the machines of our German 
system. The good orthodox rigidity- 
faith is beginning to waver even with 
us, and there are apostates who be- 
gin to think that the necessity of 
pinning a man’s arms by his side, 
and keeping him square to his front, 
is not so vital to military character as 
the old creed would have us to be- 
lieve—that the rigidity takes more 
out of him in patience, strength, and 
endurance, than it puts into him in 
regularity and squareness—that the 
cost of the making him a machine 
is greater than the gain of his being 
one. The French adopt this heresy 
most thoroughly. They repudiate 
all stiffness, and leave to the soldier as 
much natural and independent action 
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as is compatible with combination 
and unity of movement. Drill is 
doubtless thus made less irksome to 
the soldier, inspires more free-will 
exertion, and more emulation in in- 
dividual excellence. 

This individual training is more 
evident of course in the light infantry 
manceuvres. The French soldier en 
tirailleur was the great attraction 
of the drill-field. He seemed to de- 
light in the rapid movement, the 
changes, and the turns; and there 
was an energy, half-earnest, half- 
dramatic, in the effect he gave to 
the bayonet-thrust as he turned on 
some imaginary combatant ; the point 
en tierce, en prime and the coup- 
lance, all delivered, varied, and re- 
peated with marvellous quickness 
and vigour. This bayonet-exercise 
was rather a striking exhibition, and 
when combined with movement, or 
changes of movement, had a real 
combative effect, and if it answer- 
ed no purpose, must certainly as 
enounced in the Ecole du Soldat, 
“add considerably to the address 
and agility of the soldier, and give 
him more readiness in handling his 
weapon.” The vivacity and vivid- 
ness of all the exercises en tirailleurs 
were very effective to the eye ; but it 
did not seem that the movements 
were performed in less time than 
our own, though there was certainly 
a general readiness observable in 
them, and also a “practical intelli- 
gence and a visible intention,” which, 
as a high authority says, “ character- 
ises everything the French do.” The 
practice of skirmishing in single 
rank, and with fixed bayonets, as 
they do, did not strike us as advan- 
tageous, and seemed rather objection- 
able in many respects. A skirmisher 
with fixed bayonet was altogether an 
anomaly to us; the correctness of his 
aim, the facility of loading, the free- 
dom of movement in broken ground, 
or in copses or brushwood —his 
natural sphere of action— would 
doubtless much impeded thereby ; 
and “it is difficult to conceive a 
skirmisher so placed as to be left 
without time to fix his bayonet, on 
an emergency, however sudden.” A 
pelbton when deployed en tirailleurs, 
is divided always into two sections 
and four demi-sections, and there are 
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besides groupes of four, called “des 
camarades de combat,” who always 
work together, and in case of sud- 
den attack, rally in small squares, 
the front-rank man of one file form- 
ing dosd-dos with the rear-rank 
man of the other, and all bringing 
their muskets into the position of 
the garde contre la cavalerie. The 
sudden formation of the groupes in 
attitudes of defense, each bristling 
with its own chevaux de frize of 
bayonets, each self-reliant and defi- 
ant, was a coup de combat both 
martial and picturesque. #§ These 
groupes were the chief elements in 
all the light-infantry movements, 
and in the advances and relief of 
skirmishers, in the raillements and 
rassemblements, are 80 many points 
dappui for the main and general 
formations. The institution of “es 
camarades de combat” is an illustra- 
tion of the principle which pervades 
the French system, of reducing the 
dependance of masses to small bodies, 
groups, and individuals, making the 
man first, then the man and his 
comrades, centres, if individual and 
independent, or bases of united 
action, according to the occasion or 
emergency. The raillement of the 
demi-sections is made on one of the 
groupes, that of the centre or that 
which offers the most advantages, 
and the remainder rush in at the 
pas de course, and place themselves 
around it in a complete circle, form- 
ing a ring of steel and fire. 

The interest of the drill-field be- 
gins at length to flag. The viva- 
city shows symptoms of languish- 
ing, when lo! there is a sudden re- 
vival. The instructors give out 
their commands with the energy of 
a cock proclaiming the dawn, and 
distend chest and throat as though 
they would throw out their hearts in 
the words; the squads go through 
their exercise, and handle their 
arms with a force and cmpressement 
quite startling. A amen, in facing 
about, makes a pirouette which 
carries him round one turn and half 
back again. We look round for the 
cause of all this, and find it in the 
appearance of Marshal Canrobert 
with his staff. A marshal among 
the drill squads! Our thoughts go 
back to the pages of Gibbon, and the 
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time of the Romans, “It was,” he 
writes, “the policy of the ablest 
generals, and even of the Emperors 
themselves, to encourage these mili- 
tary studies by their presence and 
example ; and we are informed that 
Hadrian, as well as Trajan, frequently 
condescended to instruct the inex- 
perienced soldiers, to reward the 
diligent, and sometimes to dispute 
with them the prize of superior 
strength and dexterity.” 

It has been a frequent trait of 
great captains to individualise the 
soldier and his instruction. 

The squads disperse for the break- 
fast hour, and we try to gather the 
lessons of the drill-field of this 
Ecole du Soldat. These seemed 
rather to arise from general princi- 
ples than practice. There was little 
in the details of the exercise which 
struck us as superior to our own, or 
which would .be worth adapting to 
our system; but in the application 
of the instruction there was a recog- 
nition of the individual man, an 
earnestness, a disregard of minute- 
ness, and a diligent supervision, ' 
which evidently excited emulation, 
and made the drill strict and regu- 
lar, whilst, however, it was relieved of 
the treadmill weariness or monotony. 
Every man seemed conscious that 
his own performances were observed 
and commented on, which gave to 
the exercises the zest of competition ; 
and the studied variety of the details 
kept up an excitement in the work. 
It is a principle of the French system, 
evidently, that his duties and exer- 
cises should have an interest for the 
soldier, and at the same time appeal 
to his amour propre—a worthy and 
vital principle of soldiership. Mono- 
tony, machine-making, loss of indi- 
viduality, indifference, are deadly in- 
fluences which act on the soldier's 
spirit as consumption does on life, 
debilitating, sapping, and destroying 
by a day-by-day death. 

The practice had to us many de- 
fects. The freedom of movement en- 
gendered a freedom of action and 
demeanour wholly repellant to our 
ideas of order and steadiness; and, 
however we might believe that a 
relaxation of the rigid attitude and 
the exactitude of movement might be 
beneficially adopted, these we must 
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always uphold as essentials of soldier 
discipline. Nations and ages may 
differ in their estimate of soldier 
characteristics, yet these, order and 
steadiness, have been recognised by 
almost all military systems and great 
captains as life principles in an army. 
The great laxity in this respect was 
no doubt promoted by the individual 
independence so much encouraged by 
the French; but it is not necessarily 
a consequence of it, and the good 
may undoubtedly be adopted without 
a dread of a concomitant evil. The 
great noise too, the talking, the 
clatter, and the constant clash of 
arms, was also an objection, though 
this might rather be an offence 
against prejudices than essentials. 

In the afternoon, the battalion and 
brigade claimed our attention. There 
would seem to be considerable alter- 
ation in the general organisation 
since Torrens wrote his Notes on the 
French Infantry, and that all the 
battalions have now been modelled on 
what was then the théorie speciale 
of the Chasseurs. The three - deep 
formation is abolished entirely, and 
the battalions consist now of eight 
instead of six companies or pelotons, 
which are again formed into four divi- 
sions — two pelotons composing a 
division. From the information we 
gathered, also, there are now four 
battalions in each regiment, though 
there were only two at the camp, the 
remainder being in garrison or at the 
depot. These always work together, 
and are under one command, though 
led by different chefs de bataillon ; 
they were camped side by side, march- 
ed to the same band and under the 
same drapeau, and stood together 
in brigade. Thus the spirit of com- 
radeship and unity is maintained 
throughout. 

The pelotons are divided into sec- 
tions and demi-sections, are sized 
from flank to flank, the corporals 
taking place on the right and left 
of the demi-section; the officers and 
sergeants being posted nearly the 
fame as with us. In the general 
regniations a sergeant has charge of 
each demi-section, a corporal of each 
esconade or squad, for the order, 
equipment, and regularity of which 
he is held responsible. 

The battalion movements did not 
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partake of the smartness we had wit- 
nessed in the company and squad 
drill. Asarule, the battalions were 
not cleverly handled, nor were the 
evolutions performed with any re- 
markable quickness or precision. 
Even the famed chasseurs, whom we 
selected for the comparison, were in- 
ferior in these respects to any of our 
ordinary regiments; and our newly- 
raised battalions would have stood 
a very fair comparison with any of 
the troops of the line. The square, 
though more simple, from being 
formed from column of divisions — 
the pelotons of the centre divisions 
wheeling outwards, and those of the 
rear one facing about, the companies 
thus remaining unbroken and undi- 
vided—was not so rapidly executed 
as with us, and besides presented 
only a two-deep formation in all its 
faces: a four-deep square is laid 
down in their exercises, but we never 
saw it practised. Perhaps it is 
thought that the extent of fire is a 
greater object than increase of soli- 
dity, especially since the introduction 
of the rifle has rendered the attack of 
cavalry less formidable and less pro- 
bable than heretofore. Doubtless for 
the future the square will be a less 
important manceuvre, and the rifle- 
man ought to cause a charge of horse- 
men to be impossible except in cases 
of surprise. The French never kneel 
to resist cavalry — the front rank 
simply comes to the position of 
charge. 

There are four steps or paces used 
in the different evolutions: the pas 
ordinaire, 76 in a minute; the pas 
accelere, 108 English, and the pas 
gymnastique; the double and la 
course, Which is a run, and would 
never be practised except in light 
infantry movements and on an emer- 
gency. In all these paces, however, 
the step is invariably short and quick 
—the knees are always bent, and the 
attitude of the body that which a 
practised runner would adopt. To 
make a man move with the stride 
of a pair of compasses and the stiff- 
ness of an automaton, and then ex- 
pect endurance or celerity from him, 
is, according to their ideas, the height 
of absurdity. So they copy the rules 
which nature prescribes for the devel- 
opment of strength and speed. In 
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this they give us a lesson, but the 
only one, we think, in battalion work. 
The battalion, both in organisation, 
drill, and discipline, is the strong 
point of our system — even in the 
interior economy of it, it is our belief 
that we far excel our allies both in 
efficiency and simplicity. This is our 
strong point, for it is the one on which 
our energies and attention have been 
naturally most fixed, as it is an or- 
ganisation which, under all circum- 
stances, must exist even in the great 
dispersion of our troops, and it is one 
which we believe, with some modifi- 
cations, might be made the most per- 
fect now existing among the armies of 
the world. 

It is when we advance from bodies 
to masses, when we pass on from 
battalions to brigades and divisions, 
that the superior experiences and the 
greater practice of the French troops 
show toadvantage. Certainly in their 
brigade movements there is a readi- 
ness and aptitude in all the elements 
which give their exercises the reality 
of the practice of war. Their mode 
of taking up alignments—their prac- 
tice of filing into a new front or 
position when in column, instead of 
wheeling — the simplicity of their 
system of points— make all their 
processes.of formation rapid and ser- 
vice-like, though perhaps rather loose 
and mobbish in appearance. The fa- 
miliarity also of all the actors and 
agents with the principles and de- 
tails of the movements, was an evi- 
dent cause of the facility, the readi- 
ness, with which manceuvres were 
performed. This might be rather the 
result of habit and practice than of 
system. French troops, from their 
being so much concentrated in 
masses, and French officers, from 
their being constantly in command, 
and from their experiences being 
continuous, unbroken by intervals of 
seclusion, are naturally au fait at their 
work ; yet, from whatever cause it 
may proceed, the faculty of moving 
bodies must be ever a great power 
in tactics. 

It was here we first recognised 
the mobility of the French army. 
In equipment aud arms the camp, 
too, had its points of observation. 
It must be confessed that the dress 
of the French soldier is not an illus- 
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tration of the artiste taste claimed 
by the nation—it is very ugly gene- 
rally, especially with the infantry — 
the sappers and artillery being ex- 
ceptions — though martial enough in 
effect when seen in the mass. A blue 
frock-coat, long in the skirt, with yel- 
low or green epaulettes; red tron- 
sers, very full at the hips, and peg-top 
at the bottom. White gaiters do not 
seem very consistent with the «sthe- 
tics of dress ; yet when we turn from 
the effect to the form and material of 
the garments, we recognise again the 
practical talent of our allies in all 
that concerns the efficiency of the 
soldier. The tunic is full and easy 
everywhere, the cloth strong and en- 
during ; the trousers full and short, 
so as not to press on the limbs or 
gather mud. One plain black waist- 
belt also serves all purposes of sus- 
pending pouch and bayonet; so that 
the soldier is spared all the fidget 
and worry of pipeclay, and saved 
from the deleterious influences which 
sanitary commissioners ascribe to the 
use of it. The knapsack is attached 
to this by elastic straps, and there is 
no complication of buckles and bands 
to make the taking off or putting on 
accoutrements a work of time —no 
pressure of straps to numb or fetter 
the body. Thus the French soldier, 
whether on the parade or at drill, 
looks a man ready for the field, and 
bears his equipment as though it 
were part of himself, neither op- 
pressed by its weight nor bothered 
by its novelty. There is, however, 
one grand defect: we see our old 
enemy, the shako, in its most malig- 
nant form; it is a fate to the modern 
soldier which even the Frénchman 
has not the courage to avert. 

The Times, in a late article, said 
that a soldier would henceforth bea 
man with a gun, and inferred that he 
who had the best gun, and handled 
it best, would be the best soldier. 
The arm becomes thus of great im- 
port, even if this be only partially 
true. The French in this respect are 
now experiencing, as we are doing 
with our war-ships, the consequences 
of being experimentalists. With them 
began the development of the mus- 
ket; each stage had its result in 
some improvement of the arm, and 
they are now burdened with the pro- 
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ductions of each experiment. They 
did not dare the cost of sweeping off 
all the failures or comparative fail- 
ures, and adopting generally the last 
and best invention ; and consequently 
many of the regiments are still 
armed with the carbine -da-tige, al- 
tered; some with the “ minié” in its 
first form; and a great number also 
of the old smooth bores are being 
converted into rifles. Thus France, 
until it has used up its old material 
and its old patterns, will be at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with the 
armies which have been armed thor- 
oughly with the best and latest wea- 
ons. The musket we saw generally 
at the camp was a very inferior arm, 
and very mach below the present 
standard of rifle efficiency. It was 
clumsy in workmanship, the barrel 
was bright, and lock very coarsely 
wrought; it had only “one sight,” 
fixed so as to give a convenient point- 
blank range; and it was laid down 
in a programme issued by the min- 
ister of war for the construction of 
arms, that it was not necessary that 
the fire of infantry soldiers should 
exceed 600 metres. The chasseurs 
alone have moveable sights capable 
of being adjusted for long distances. 
The Ecole du Tir, the system of 
musketry instruction, originated also 
with them; but they seem to have 
halted at an early stage, and to have 
refrained from carrying it to its full- 
est development. The French soldier 
of the line is only trained to fire up 
to 400 yards, and instead of using a 
sight, is taught to making allow- 
ance for the different distances by 
aiming at different points of the tar- 
get, or different parts in a man’s 
body; and it is evident that they do 
not consider this method to be of 
much avail beyond 300 yards, The 
flank companies of each regiment are 
named grenadiers and _ voltigeurs ; 
and whether these have a speciality 
of arm or not, we did not discover. 
What the motive may be for thus 
limiting the use of this new projec- 
tile power, and confining its full 
adaptation to special corps, we know 
not. The theory that a rifleman, a 
marksman, should be an institution 
and a class, and that it was unad- 
visable or impossible that soldier and 
sharpshooter should be synonymous 


terms, is a theory which has been 
often broached, but too fallacious a © 
one, we should have thought, to have 
been adopted by the practical soldier- 
ship of France. 

At present, in respect of arms and 
riflemen, England is in advance of the 
armies of the world. The Enfield 
rifie, in accuracy, workmanship, and 
general efficiency, is the best weapon 
carried by any soldier. Other arms 
are looming in the distance which 
will be to it what it was to Brown 
Bess. Indeed there seems no defi- 
nite limit to projectile power. Whe- 
ther the powers of man to use it 
will keep pace with its progress, will 
be the next problem. At present, 
man is up to the mark of the weapon 
—in fact, trained marksmen show 
an ability to shoot and hit at dis- 
tances where, as a rule, the Enfield 
begins to fail in accuracy. 

“Tt is better to make every soldier 
in the army a good shot than to as- 
sume that most of them will be bad 
ones, and provide special battalions 
for compensating the defect. In this 
respect every battalion should be 
special, and to such an end our 
organisation is now tending.” This 
is the principle on which the train- 
ing of the British army is now based, 
and it is doubtless a wise one — 
‘‘When every man carries a firearm 
as his weapon, there can be no reason 
why one should not be as well 
equipped and as well trained as an- 
other, why the greatest available 
efficiency should not be imparted to 
all.” Why the training which brings 
out and develops the power and 
merit of each soldier, and determines 
the place which he should occupy as 
a skirmisher, should be made excln- 
sive or partial, it is hard to conceive. 
If the theory be based on the sup- 
position that the knowledge and skill 
necessary for a marksman are too 
abstruse for the average soldier, 
actual experience condemns it as 
fallacious. There is no result more 
evident in the musketry instraction 
than the handiness in using his arms, 
and the expertness in arranging the 
sight and practising the rules for 
firing which the soldier acquires after 
one or two courses of training. An- 
other result has been the extraordi- 
nary progressiveness of the soldier 
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in his capacity as rifleman. The bad 
shot of one year will be often the 
good one of the next. The next 


returns from Hythe will probably’ 


show that at least one-half of the 
army have attained a qualification 
as first-class shots, that have proved 
themselves all-efficient at a distance 
of six hundred yards, and many up 
to nine hundred. Special corps must 
be fed, the best qualified men must 
be selected for them from ordinary 
regiments, and be put through a 
special training. Whereas, according 
to the present system, every man is 
in process of becoming special ; and 
the whole army made one great 
school of riflemen. 

In the rules for the distribution of 
prizes for good shooting, it is sup- 
posed that the marksman “soldiers 
who make good practice at distances 
betwixt six and nine hundred yards 
will be in the proportion of ten to 
every hundred.” Even at this rate 
a body of forty thousand infantry 
in the field would farnish four thou- 
sand riflemen, who, at nine hundred 
yards, would drop one shot out of 
every two in the midst of guns, recon- 
noitring groups of staff or moving 
columns, and would, out of several 
shots be able to pick off single indi- 
viduals who might be pointed out to 
them. This even would be a terrible 
force—a terrible power of war ; but 
marksmen are the product of train- 
ing, and their numbers will increase 
in the ratio of the courses of instruc- 
tion—so that in a few years the pro- 
portion would be probably doubled. 
In addition to these badgemen one- 
half of the remaining body of foot- 
soldiers at least would be men who 
had proved their efficiency as shots 
up to six hundred yards. So far, 
then, we are in advance in arms and 
in the training of arms. 

If an English and French army 
were brought in contact at this pre- 
sent time, either as allies or foes, the 
superiority would rest with us, if it 
be true, or even an approximation to 
truth, that “the most powerful army 
will henceforth be that which con- 
tains the greatest number of rifle- 
men”—as every regiment of the line 
would be equal in that respect to 
their special corps of chasseurs. 

We are in advance—are we, how- 
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ever, far enough in advance? We 
have the arms, and the men to use 
them, but we have still the same 
system of drill and manceuvre that 
we had in the days of Brown Bess, 
This seems like getting a steam- 
engine and then putting it on a coach 
road. Some adaptation of the sys- 
tem is doubtless necessary, and it 
would seem to be like putting new 
wine into old bottles to drill men 
who can fire up to nine hundred 
yards by the same rules as were used 
when skirmishing could not be at- 
tempted with any effect beyond two 
hundred yards, and when every man, 
in point of merit as a shot, was sup- 
posed to be on anequality. A French 
authority says—‘ Now that the mus- 
ket has been rendered capable of 
striking a group of two or three men 
six times out of one hundred rounds 
at a distance of a quarter of a league, 
and that at two hundred metres 
every shot takes effect, it is evident 
that constant firing, and more espe- 
cially the meeting of line against line, 
column against column, will become 
less frequent — that a change will 
take place in battles and manceuvres.” 
The French have so far acted upon 
this that all the regiments are now, 
we believe, placed under the same 
system of drill as the Chasseurs. We 
have developed the arm and the 
man, they the system of movements 
under which they are to be used. 
The nation which shall first unite and 
adapt the two will obtain an advan- 
tage in the field which would pro- 
bably turn the scale of war. 
The-military organisation and ad- 
ministration of the French is too vast 
to be dealt with now; our subjects 
have been such as the camp suggests, 
such as the eye and mind could 
gather from a transient survey: it 
offers many suggestions of soldier- 
ship, many lessons of comparison, 
many contradictions of fallacies. — 
The camp in itself was a reality— 
not a huge barracks or agglomeration 
of men under the name of a — 
but a field of exercise, differing only 
from a field of battle in there being 
no effusion of blood. The practica 
purpose, the object of the camp, was 
ever patent to the observation. No- 
thing was allowed to obscure or 
divert it. The object, the purpose, 
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were preparation and training for 
war. It seemed as though at a 
sound of the trumpet, this mass of 
men might in a few hours be trans- 
ferred with all the appurtenances of 
a campaign to a bivouac or a battle- 
field. “T'was a camp of exercise, and 
a camp of preparation. There was 
everywhere a recognition of the fact 
—in the aspect and demeanour of the 
men, in the general readiness, in the 
general activity, in the general work- 
ing of the parts with the whole. It 
had many comparisons for us—com- 
parisons of men, comparisons of 
systems. With them the system 
seemed to be beyond the material; 
with us the mfterial is far beyond 
the system. The French soldier— 
good as he is—is scarcely equal to 
the standard which the system sets 
up; and yet we believe that it has 
brought him to the extreme of his 
devolopment. The Englishman is as 
yet but a half-developed type of 
soldiership; and there are yet many 
progressions possible to his future. 
Except in sobriety—a great point 
truly—there is no characteristic in 
which the Englishman is inferior to 
the French; in natural intelligence, 
in courage, he is his equal; in phy- 
sical strength, in endurance, in order, 
in obedience, in self-devotion, in 
steadfastness, he is his superior. 
We assert this confidently even now 
—now that these faculties and attri- 
butes are but half unfolded—we be- 
lieve that it is in the power of cir- 
cumstances and influences to present 
him as the most perfect soldier-type 
the world has yet known. 

The French soldier is a man taken 
by the State for the purposes of war, 
to be made the most of at a certain 
cost, and care is therefore taken to 
cultivate to the utmost his physique 
and morale. He costs the State 
about £14 a-year in food, pay, dress, 
lodging, &c., and is certainly cheap 
at the price. But the State pays 
him back well in the care and con- 
sideration it bestows on him. It 
demands much from him. And it 
does much for him. All that careful 
supervision can do to provide for 
him his rightful comforts, and to see 
that all the money granted for him 
1s spent on and for him, isdone. His 
exercises, his pleasures, his duties, are 
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studiously varied, that monotony may 
not press upon him. Every effort is 
made to inspire him with love for his 
eegpre to associate him with it, 

y exalting his vocation, by giving 
him a high place and import in the 
ranks of his countrymen. 

“The Roman peasant or mechanic 
imbibed the useful prejudice that he 
received advancement in being per- 
mitted to enter the more dignified 
profession of arms, in which his rank 
and reputation would depend on his 
own valour.” This with the French 
is not a prejudice, but a truth and a 
belief. The chief of the state speaks 
of the camp as an agent of civilisa- 
tion, and an official paper argues 
“that the soldier, when freed from 
military service, and who returns to 
civil life with an education acquired 
in the ranks, with the respect for law 
and authority which that education 
inspires, and the self-respect and 
sense of dignity and of duty which it 
imposes, will bring with him also the 
desire of a continuance of the same 
wholesome condition of mind and 
feeling, which is indeed unknown to 
so many of the country people, that 
he will hence be a permanent cause 
of social progress, and, that the 
country will gain through him, in the 
amelioration of its social condition, a 
compensation for the expenses which 
are the results of military institu- 
tions.” Macaulay attributes such 
influence to the Puritan army, other- 
wise the idea would be strange to us. 
The soldier with us, as an abstract 
idea, is a hero—a fighting man—be- 
lauded and be-toasted—whose deeds 
are sung with excited chorusses of 
fal-le-lal and row-de-dow; but as a 
fact, a social fact walking about our 
streets, he is a pariah, whose presence, 
it has been said, would pollute the 
deep-dyed depravity of Manchester. 
The ranks in which he should be 
received decline him, and he is thrust 
down from grade to grade, until he 
falls into the midst of Jews, publi- 
cans, and harlots, and then hé is 
denounced as a debauched fellow, 
dissolute and irreclaimable. 

Exalt a vocation, and the members 
of it will exalt themselves, Give 
the soldier his place in society, and 
he will make himself worthy of it. 
This, however, must be the effect of 
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public feeling, not of a system. The 
Institution of camps we hail as a 
fact which must and will raise the 
vocation of the soldier, which must 
have healthful influences, will re- 
move him from temptation, give him 
motives of emulation and endeavour, 
and by making him feel a soldier 
inspire him with the best attributes. 
of his class. 

The camp at Chalons was also for 
us an exposure of fallacies. There is 
one especially—one which has been 
passed from mouth to mouth, and 
received and quoted as an undeni- 
able fact—it is, that the English 
officers, as a body, are inferior to the 
French, and that the discipline of 
our army is due in great measure to 
our non-commissioned officers. Our 
observation would lead usto reverse 
this theory. We believe that our 
officers and men are superior material 
to the French, and that if they excel 
us at all, it is in the class of non- 
commissioned officers ;—smart, intelli- 
gent, zealous, they appear to have 
more importance than with us, to 
have more intrusted to them, and, 
contrary to the received opinion, to 
do more of the duty properly be- 
longing to officers. The regimentai 


: officers certainly did not appear to 


us to exhibit any particular superi- 
ority in the drill-field and in general 
demeanour ; and in that great attri- 
bute of an officer, the power of com- 
mand, they certainly fall below our 
standard. Their lives and habits, 
too, have been thrust forward as so 
praiseworthy and so improving. It 
must be confessed that, during our 
residence in a French garrison, there 
were certain faces which we never 
“missed from the café, the table-d’hdte 
or the billiard-room, except for short 
periods, and we have some difficulty 
in believing that these haunts have 
inspirations more elevating than the 
hunting-field, the cricket-ground, or 
the boat-race. 

Spite of all our national pride, 
vanity, and prejudices, we are the 
most credulous and the most eager 
of people in accepting calumnies and 
depreciations of classes and institu- 
tions belonging to ourselves. The 
different natures of the two nation 

must ever render the French and 
English the representatives of the 
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“ mobility” and “ solidity” principles 
in military organisation. Each has 
had its advocates in the systems of 
the world, and each has had its times 
of preference and pre - eminence. 
Whether it is better to make men 
masses or to make masses men, has 
been often a question of tactics, and 
it is one which must depend much 
on the collateral circumstances of 
time, localities, armaments, and or- 
ganisation. The French, by nature, 
are most adapted for, and inclined 
to, the mobility. Their experiences, 
too, have all increased the tendency. 
The campaigns in Algeria were fa- 
vourable to it, and the army became 
Africanised. Mobilé before, it be- 
came more so still ina long contest 
with semi-barbarous tribes, whose 
only advantage was rapidity of move- 
ment, and in a country where the 
usual tactics of war were impossible. 
They ever circulate their experiences ; 
we too often hoard ours, as old wo- 
men used to store their guineas in 
old stockings. The lessons of the 
desert were adopted as laws, and the 
Crimea was the harvest-field of seed 
sown in African marches and com- 
bats. It is with them a creed, that 
rapidity of movement and velocity 
of attack are more important ele- 
ments in tactics than solidity, if it be 
accompanied by immobility. That 
quickness and locomotion are more 
valuable qualities in the soldier than 
compactness or steadfastness. 

Solidity is with us almost a sacred 
tradition; it is also an experience. 
The glorious records with which it 
is associated have induced us to reve- 
rence even its outward forms, and 
led us to forget that solidity is a 
nature, not a system. The detached 
companies and groups of men who 
held their ground, and_ returned 
again and again to the charge at 
Inkerman, showed the solid nature 
as truly as the impenetrable squares 
on the field of Waterloo. We are 
ever thus confounding form and 
spirit, and hesitate at altering the 
one through fear of injuring the 
other. There is no fear, we believe, 
that systems of drill will make the 
Saxon soldier less solid. Nor can 
we think that, in order to maintain 
his solidity, it is necessary to make 
him slow and rigid. Solidity is not 
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a thing begotten of pace-sticks, or pen- 
dulums, or drill-sergeants. The time, 
we believe, is come for a modification ; 
our Indian campaigns have suggested 
it; the inventions of the time compel 
it. 

The comparisons betwixt mobil- 
ity and solidity, we have said, de- 
pend on eventualities. Mobility 
would seem most consistent with 
the war inventions of the present 
time— most adapted for the tactics 
demanded by the large range of pro- 
jectiles. We cannot think that 
masses and columns will cease to be 
main elements in the operations of 
war, apy more than that gun-boats, 
with rifled cannon, will supersede 
ships of the line; but undoubtedly 
skirmishers will be more largely em- 
ployed in modern warfare; the ex- 
tent of front presented by armies 
must necessarily be increased; and 
as troops will now engage at greater 
distances, all the formations must 
be made more rapidly and more 
simply, as every minute of delay 
under a rifle or artillery fire will be 
heavily charged with death. Now, 
then, would seem the time to modify 
our solidity, to make it more flexible, 
and to give the infantry a mobility as 
ready, if not so rapid, as that of cavalry. 
This, we believe, may be done by 
merely sweeping away prejudices and 
fallacies, without touching principles. 
How it can be done, we shall say 
when we treat more exclusively of the 
British soldier. We have one conso- 
lation—that we believe the change 
will be more easy to us than the op- 
posite would be to our allies—that it 
is more easy to make the English 
soldier mobile than the Frenchman 
solid. 

The camp has also its political 
aspect. Armies have again become 
institutions of power — necessities of 
state. The politics of the world 
regard them as the great agencies of 
order and safety; dynasties recog- 
nise them as their protectors. Again, 
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the resources of nations are applied 
to their perfection and multiplica- 
tion; the doctrine of millenniums 
has yielded for a time to the convic- 
tion, that the policies and economies 
of peoples must be directed and pro- 
pelled by the prestige of physical 
force. ‘The world may not be in 
arms, but it stands in a state of pre- 
paration for arms. None could look 
on the field of Chalons without re- 
cognising this. War, either present 
or future—war in preparation, if not 
in fact, was prominent everywhere. 
It was not a camp which peace, 
confident peace, would have estab- 
lished; it had war in prospect. It 
had a reading more significant than 
state pamphlets or speeches—a read- 
ing that, if peace is to exist, it will 
be on a war footing, and that 
nations must keep it arrayed in the 
aspect of war. To the people on 
whose borders hang the eventualities 
of war, it will be an anxious time—a 
time when every camp will seem an 
aggression — every increase of troops 
a challenge—when armies must 
balance armies, and the military 
power be kept at an equilibrium. 
To those who stand aloof from the 
hurly-burly of policies— who arm 
only in defence — who need not the 
soldier as an aid to order, or a pro- 
tection to power,—it will be a, time 
when the elements of war may be 
calmly prepared — when the force 
which a great nation needs for the 
support of its dignity may be per- 
fected and developed—when its mate- 
rial may be collected and improved— 
the vocation of its war-men raised— 
and war, in its physical and moral in- 
fluences, be made to follow the progress 
of the sciences and the advances of 
civilisation. 

If we thus employ this period, so 
full of alarms and perturbations, we 
may ere long look on the camp of 
Chalons with complacency, and hear 
of Cherbourg without apprehen- 
sion. 
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WE marvel that no ingenious writer 
has yet attempted to write the his- 
tory of a scarecrow; for assuredly, 
in able hands, it is a subject affording 
wide scope for invention and illustra- 
tion. The coat which now gives 
shelter only to beetles and earwigs, 
and which is so infinitely rotten that 
a sparrow could pick it to pieces— 
may, for anything we know, in its 
prouder days, have graced the 
shoulders of a Brummel, or been 
buttoned over the breast of a Byron. 
Beneath its folds, be sure, many an 
honest heart has beat, besides some 
that were barely honest, as in the re- 
volution of years it passed from owner 
to owner with ever-accelerating ra- 
pidity, until the last lawful possessor, 
finding that a garment, one shade 
better, had been exposed for agricul- 
tural protection, effected an exchange 
with the effigy which is the terror of 
many rookeries. That bifurcated rag 
beneath was once a pair of trousers, 
on the cut and symmetry of which, 
albeit out of keeping with the par- 
enthetical limbs they enclosed, the ori- 
ginal wearer hugged himself as he 
displayed his terminations in Bond 
Street, “in those bright days when 
George the Fourth was king.” The 
crowning ornament of the pole—felt, 
not describable—could, were it gifted 
with utterance, or in the hands of a 
competent interpreter, reveal many 
phrenological secrets. Mayhap be- 
neath it worked the busy and prolific 
brain of Jeremy Bentham—or Lord 
John Russell may have donned it 
when he threw aside his boy’s cap, 
in the full conviction that he was 
already an anointed statesman — or 
Hobhouse, in his youthful glory, may 
have raised it to the electors of 
Westminster. Certainly the subject 
is, of all others, the most suggestive ; 
and if any of our literary friends 
should think proper to avail them- 
selves of the idea, we shall freely ab- 
solve them from larceny, provided 
they acknowledge the obligation. 
The hint is worth consideration. Of 
late years we have had many bio- 
graphies of deceased characters, 
which, when true were invariably 
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tiresome —- when false, ridiculously 
inflated. They want variety; an 
element of interest which at once 
would be supplied if the garments 
and not the}men were made the sub- 
jects of chronicle. Those who hunt 
for relics as memorials of the great 
departed, are, we apprehend, not suffi- 
ciently alive to the fact that each 
suburban field may contain a price- 
less treasure. If a proper investigation 
were made into the antecedents of each 
particular scarecrow, devil’s dust would 
rise in the market, and rags become 
more precious than the issue of the 
Persian loom. 

We have been led into this train 
of thought by an intimation that our 
tailor’s bill—presented according to 
custom at Christmas, as if that genial 
and happy season required a re- 
minder of mortality—has not yet 
received the formality of a receipt. 
Although it may be a question how 
that bill is to be liquidated, we have, 
at all events, the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we have contributed our fall 
share to the prosperity of the manu- 
facturing interest. We do not mean 
to insinuate that a sumptuary law is 
necessary to check our efforts at out- 
ward decoration ; but we never could, 
for the life of us, resist the pathetic 
appeals made by dependents for the 
reversion of our garments. Saint 
Martin, who handed over half his 
cloak to a beggar starving of cold, 
has received the honours of canonisa- 
tion for that act of charity; but, if 
we recollect aright, Saint Martin was 
a member of a religious brotherhood, 
whose clothes were furnished at the 
corporate expense. Therefore his 
charity consisted merely in submit- 
ting, for an hour or so, to the in- 
fluence of the weather until the 
termination of his ride, when he was 
certain to receive, gratis, a new 
mantle in lieu of that which he had 
torn in twain. We have not the 
good-luck to belong to any such 
clothing society. No man, and no 
corporation, volunteer to find us in 
toggery. Economy and Charity seize 
hold of our garments by the two ex- 
tremities, as Tragedy and Comedy 
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are represented laying violent hands 
upon David Garrick; and_ the lat- 
ter generally prevails. So there 
is an annual, or rather perpetual, 
clearance of our wardrobe, which, 
considering that it is exorbitantly 
expensive, does, in our humble opin- 
ion, afford at least as good a plea 
for canonisation as that which was 
admitted in the case of the bellicose 
but gentlemanly St. Martin. We 
have parted—and we say it in no 
spirit of self-glorification—with many 
vestures endeared to us by kindly 
associations, without a sigh, though 
we might without blame have worn 
them longer ; feeling no more remorse 
than does a Methodist when his 
pastor departs on an endowed mis- 
sion to the Oannibal Islands. We 
remember Juliet’s phrase :— 
** Go, counsellor ; 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be 
twain ;” 

and we signify our approval of the 
sentiment by making the surrender of 
a waistcoat. 

Of all villanous descriptions of 
parsimony, we most cordially detest 
and denounce the nefarious system 
of selling old clothes. Indeed, it is 
only one degree less atrocious than 
the traffic in slaves, and we rather 
incline to the opinion that it is the 
meaner abomination of the two. For 
what man of real sentiment and 
kindly heart can turn over the con- 
tents of his wardrobe without feeling 
that each particular article has a 
value in his eyes far beyond its 
textile worth? Those dove-coloured 
kerseymeres—which, alas! have been 
sorely assailed in the rear by a 
cowardly squadron of moths—were 
ordered expressly for a fancy-ball, at 
which poor Jones intended to secure 
the promise of Matilda’s hand. Years 
have rolled by since then. The hand 
of Matilda was long ago given to 
another; and if contributions to the 
census can be accepted as a proof of 
patriotism, she has done her duty to 
the country. Of that once-adored 
Matilda what memorial remains to 
Jones? Nothing beyond the breeches 
which he vainly believed to be irre- 
sistible. Shall he dispose of them to 
a Jew, even were he the chief of the 
Rabbis, for the paltry consideration 
of some four-and-sixpence? Not 





though the two tribes of Issachar 
and Manasseh were clamouring fari- 
ously at his door! 

Yes—there, in the bottom of the 
drawer, lies the identical shooting- 
jacket which you wore on the occa- 
sion of the capture of your first 
salmon. How instantaneously does 
the sight of that garment recall the 
whole particulars of the scene! The 
swirl of the noble river issuing in its 
might from the jaws of the Brander 
pass, and sweeping round the skirt of 
Ben-Cruachan—the broad pool, with 
its eddies and its foam-flakes—the 
plunge of the heavy fish, which made 
your heart leap to your mouth, and 
convulsed your whole being with a 
spasm of mingled terror and delight 
—the frantic rush, which sent your 
line spinning from the reel—the wild 
leap of the infuriated creature in its 
efforts for, extrication—the sullen fit 
that followed, during which the fish 
lay passively at the bottom, until the 
awful apprehension arose that you 
had lost him and hooked a stone. 
All these things you now remember, 
as also the expiring effort, the suc- 
cessful stroke with the gaff, and the 
glory of the salmon on the sward. 
Angler, spare that jacket! for in it 
there lies an enchantment more 
powerful than any which resided 
in the crystal sphere of Cornelius 
Agrippa, wherein spiritual visions 
were discernible. Remember the 
words of Ranald of the Mist—“* bar- 
ter it neither for the rich garment, nor 
for the stone roof, nor for the covered 
board, nor for the couch of down,” 
nor for the sum of eighteenpence, 
which is all you are likely to extract 
from the prowling Israelite of the 
areas. Keep it, therefore, as a me- 
morial of what has been; or if it 
must needs go the way of all jackets 
—for it is evident that you can never 
assume it more—bestow it upon some 
poor fisherman, who will again carry 
it to the water-side, and wear it in 
shower and sunshine until it silently 
resolves itself into shoddy ! 

We confess that we always feel 
an affectionate interest in the fate of 
our cast-off articles of apparel, and 
that we should experience consider- 
able perturbation if certiorated that 
they had fallen into unworthy hands. 
It is a very fearful thing to reflect 
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that the innocent surtout which you 
have so long worn on Sundays, may 
pass into the possession of a bur- 
glar, and cover his nakedness, as he 
glides, like a malignant fiend, through 
the invaded House of Sleep. Yet 
who can doubt that many a time 
and oft the’ greatcoat of the philan- 
thropist has been transmogrified into 
the wrap-rascal of a garotter, or that 
the handkerchief which once was 
waved in Exeter Hall has become 
an implement of strangulation in 
the hands of a metropolitan Thug? 
Nor is our feeling on this subject 
exaggerated or confined to ourselves 
—it is one common to mankind, and 
it exhibits itself in a thousand forms. 
When Madame Tussaud announces 
that a new wax figare—be it of king, 
hero, or felon—is added to her collec- 
tion, the interests and receipts are in- 
creased tenfold if the spirited pro- 
prietrix is able to assert that the 
effigy is robed in the same garments 
which its prototype wore while liv- 
ing. When that sanguinary tragedy 
in which the late Jack Thurtell bore 
@ conspicuous part was adapted for 
scenic representation, the house was 
nightly crowded to the ceiling—not 
because the tragedian who enacted 
the part of Thurtell inherited the 
genius of Kemble (on the contrary, 
he was a broken-winded creature, 
with the additional disadvantage of 
a stutter), but because, in the mur- 
der scene, the identical horse and 
gig, which gave respectability to the 
original performance, were intro- 
duced on the stage. Whenever a 
murder of more than usual atrocity 
occurs, large prices are given for the 
body-clothes of the assassin. This 
fact is of itself sufficient to furnish 
deep subject of reflection to the 
moralist ; for we apprehend that, in 
the fancy market, a much higher 
price would be given for an implement 
connected with crime, than for one 
which could only recall virtuous asso- 
ciations. The boots which Thistle- 
wood wore on the scaffold would 
have been greedily bought up at an 
exhorbitant premium any time within 
six months after his execution ; where- 
as we doubt much whether the most 
devoted friend of humanity would 
have offered twopence beyond their 
‘ actual value for a pair of Bluchers 
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which had encased the feet of William 
Wilberforce. Meditating on these 
things, we can hardly blame Sardan- 
apalus, who, as Diodorus tells us, 
made a point of having all his gar. 
ments heaped around him on the 
funeral pile; thus aspiring to spirit- 
ual investiture amidst the blaze of 
abandoned toggery, lest the mantle 
or the sandals of the King of Assyria 
should have been assumed by Ar- 
baces the robber, or the chief of the 
propaganda, Beleses. 

We must not, however, by indulg- 
ing too long in this vein of thought, 
revere the order of nature; for our 
purpose in this article is rather to 
enunciate some wholesome precepts 
upon the subject of dress, which may 
be useful to the present generation, 
than to advise them how to act as 
executors of their own apparel. And 
in order that we may not be subjected 
to the charge of undue curiosity or 
impertinence, or even sacrilegious 
meddling with things which pertain 
not to the province of male observa- 
tion, we think it right to premise 
that we shall not say a single word 
upon any vexed question relating to 
female adornment. A beautiful face 
can never lose its attraction, whether 
it bloom outside one of those infinitesi- 
mally little bonnets which are perched, 
like wrens’ nests, on the back of 
the head, or whether it is shaded by 
the cavalier hat and plume which is 
now so conspicuous in the streets. 
We do not profess to know anything 
of crinoline, or of barriers of gutta- 
percha. The array of the angels is 
a subject too sublime for our compre- 
hension—we deal not with such celes- 
tial topics. But in an age when the 
food of man, his social habits, his 
means of locomotion, his thoughts, 
actions, desires, and appetites, are 
largely canvassed and discussed, and 
when numerous bulky octavos are 
dedicated to such subjects, are we 
not entitled to say a word or two 
regarding his outward appearance? 
Born in an epoch of dandyism, we 
have lived to see that pass away. 
great reaction has taken place: we 
now vegetate in an age of slovens; 
and unless something is done to 
counteract the prevailing tendency, 
it seems to us that we are in great 
danger of returning to the primitive 
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ractices of our Scythian fathers, and 
of adopting dressed sheepskin as the 
most convenient and economical rai- 
ment. (Civilisation, as it is humor- 
ously called, is becoming barbarism 
in another form. Men are such 
imitative animals, that we verily 
believe it is in the power of a 
few individuals, who are supposed, 
from their rank, to be leaders, to 
introduce, as convenient and decor- 
ous wear, the simple blanket and 
the skewer. When we behold in our 
provincial towns eccentric members 
and scions of the peerage arrayed in 
shooting-jackets and hobnailed shoes, 
smoking most vile mundungus from 
short discoloured pipes, we need not 
be surprised if a whole phalanx of 
snobs—the term may be vulgar, but 
it is expressive—follow their example ; 
and the consequence is that decency 
is systematically outraged. Not that 
we have any abstract objections to 
shooting-jackets or clay-pipes. While 
in the forest or on the hill, the one 
may be worn and the other indulged 
in without reproach ; but it is a glar- 
ing impertinence and indecency to 
carry rustic and eccentric habits into 
the heart of a civilised community. 
If a peer of the realm chooses to 
dwell for a year or so among the wig- 
wams of the Red American Indians, 
he does well to adopt their paint, 
wampum, and scalp-adorned mocas- 
sins; but the instant that he returns 
to civilised life, he is bound to resume 
its costume. Nay, it is his duty to 


,be more particular than other men 


are in outward appearance and car- 
riage. He ought to attire and de- 
mean himself in a manner correspond- 
ing to his rank and station, instead 
of deliberately aping the appearance 
of a cab-driver or a dustman. Louis 
Philippe, at the commencement of 
his reign, believed that he would 
attain immense popularity among 
the workmen of Paris by appearing 
in the public streets in an aged coat, 
baggy trousers, unstarched neckcloth, 
and venerable hat, with an umbrella 
like that of the late lamented Mrs. 
Gamp tucked under his arm. That 
veteran trickster, who bore about the 
same resemblance to Ulysses that a 
nymph of the Strand does to Cleo- 
patra, Queen of Egypt, evidently 
thought that he was performing mi- 
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raculously well the part of the citizen 
monarch, and that by voluntarily aban- 
doning the outward insignia of royalty, 
he was, to use a favourite historical 
metaphor, establishing his throne on 
the sure foundation of the hearts of 
his people. A monstrous and insane 
delusion, which, even without the 
combination of other causes, must in 
the end have wrought his overthrow! 
Equality, not liberty, is the sure re- 
publican doctrine and desire; and 
equality, as every man who thinks 
for a single moment must allow, can 
only be attained by the process of 
levelling what is high. To look for 
a general and rapid upheaving of the 
masses, is not so much Utopian or 
chimerical as preposterous and ab- 
surd. Even if such an upheaving 
did take place, equality would not be 
the result ; for it by no means follows 
that the rising of the plain must be 
accompanied by a subsidence of the 
hills. The effect of those ridiculous 
movements on the part of Louis 
Philippe was simply to bring down 
the monarch to the level of the Pari- 
sian grocer. Now, as it is not the 
habit of mankind to select their 
sovereigns from that very respectable 
class who deal in figs and raisins, the 
son of Egalité did, in fact, prepare 
the way for his own dethronement. 
Facilis descensus—it is very easy to 
step down, but remarkably difficult 
to reascend. Nero went upon the 
Roman stage, and from that moment 
it was all up with him. He had 
wilfully reduced himself to the level 
of the Widdicombs and Grimaldis of 
the period ; and, in courting the ap- 
lause due to the contortions of the 
uffoon, had renounced his claim to 
that honour and respect which, as 
emperor, he was entitled to demand. 
So long as a man takes his stand 
upon courtesy, never obtruding his 
rank or superior pretensions upon 
the notice of others, but never allow- 
ing them to be challenged, he is per- 
fectly safe. Affability, which is a 
more demonstrative kind of courtesy, 
has its advantages also; but it may 
be, and often is, carried too far. It 
tends to promote familiarity, which 
is usually the forerunner of contempt ; 
and when pushed to the length of 
good-fellowship is especially danger- 
ous. It is curious to remark that 
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many men are accused of hauteur 
and caprice, simply because, in an 
unguarded moment, they have given 
way to the impulses of conviviality, 
and have encouraged a familiarity 
which they are afterwards compelled 
to check. A man of rank and of 
usually decorous habits gets fuddled 
upon some occasion of accidental ex- 
citement in the company of Jinker 
the horse-couper, joins in the chorus 
of his songs, guffaws at his some- 
what smutty stories, abandons the 
prestige of his position, and at 
midnight is on terms of perfect 
’ equality with the facetious tamer 
of the steeds. On the follow- 
ing morning poor deluded Jinker, 
thinking that he has established a 
capital base of operations, pursues 
his advance; but by this time the 
vinous or alcoholic vapours have 
been dissipated, and his lordship is 
thoroughly ashamed of his participa- 
tion in the boisterous orgies. So that 
Jinker, instead of recovering the right 
hand of good-fellowship, is barely 
treated with a frigid nod of recog- 
nition, and, in the bitterness of his 
soul, musters up as much biblical 
lore as to repeat internally the maxim 
against putting faith in princes. 
Therefore it is that we enter our 
most decided protest against slovenry 
in high places; being, moreover, con- 
vinced that a reformation there would 
tend more than anything else to the 
general discountenancing of slovenry. 
It is all very well to tell us that real 
nobility lies in the mind of a man, 
not in his external appearance, and 
that a chimney-sweep may be every 
bit as much a gentleman as the fre- 
quenter of a fashionable club. We 
take leave to doubt that assertion. 
We never yet met with a gentlemanly 
chimney-sweep any more than with 
an accomplished dustman, and to the 
best of our recollection, we never heard 
of the discovery of such a pheenix. As 
to the general probity of sweeps, 
there can be no manner of doubt. 
Indeed, there are a body of men in 
whom we all put remarkable trust ; 
for they are admitted to our houses 
at untimeous hours when none of the 
domestics are stirring, and might, 
were they feloniously inclined, make 
capture of the silver-spoons. They are, 
however, in that respect unimpeach- 
able; and though much calumniated 
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in the British nurseries, whereof they 
are the bugbears, are usually mild 
and placable. Still we deny that 
they are gentlemen, or that they car 
be metamorphosed into such by any 
amount of washing, or the advan- 
tages of superior apparel. On May- 
day the Brummels of the Sooty So- 
ciety turn out in unwonted splendour 
in the streets of London, where the 
lover may be seen pursuing the 
buxom maiden round Jack-in-the- 
bush to the enlivening music of the 
tambourine, but we are not aware 
that those saltatory exhibitions are 
the cause of numerous elopements. On 
the other hand, many men of superior 
birth and advantages are clowns to 
their dying day. You can make 
nothing of a thorough-paced Tony 
Lumpkin, for his innate boorishness 
is such that he never will abandon 
his sty. Therefore let him enjoy his 
pipe and his pot, and any other crea- 
ture comfort that pleaseth him, with- 
out molestation, for in leading the 
life of a hog he only obeys the irre- 
sistible urgencies of instinct. But 
we can make no allowances for a 
dirty man of talent. There are, we 
know, some entitled to that name 
from intellectual culture, acquire- 
ment, and performance, who seem 
to take a perverse pleasure in disre- 
garding the outward decencies of 
society. Some of these are purely 
literary, but more belong to the 
scientific section. The literary sloven 
proceeds upon the assumption that 
dirt is a proof of genius; or other- 
wise, that genius is something so ex- 
ceedingly to be revered that it may 
be worshipped under veritable rags. 
Homer, they tell you, was a beggar ; 
and they make that assertion an 
apology for greasy hats, and habili- 
ments so vile that even their admirers 
are shy of accosting them on the 
streets. The mendicity of Homer, 
we need hardly say, is a point that 
rests upon no solid authority. We 
entirely disbelieve it; and we appeal 
to the description of Irus in the Odys- 
sey, a8 a proof that Homer regarded 
outward sordidness with extreme 
loathing and detestation. But, even 
were it otherwise, we apprehend 
that very few of our seedy friends are 
entitled to avail themselves of the 
Homeric precedent, for two especial 
reasons—first, because they have not 
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the genius of Mzonides ; and second- 
ly, because their gains are sufficient 
to enable them to dress respectably. 


‘The pursuits of literature do not now, 


as in the days of Savage, imply star- 
vation aS @ necessary consequence 
or concomitant. It is, no doubt, true 
that amongst the multitude of men 
who are candidates for literary dis- 
tinction and public favour there are 
many who never will succeed, because 
they are deficient either in power or 
in application, and have utterly mis- 
taken their calling. But the same 
thing may be said of every known 
=— in the world. How many 
awyers are there who never held 
a brief ?—how many physicians who 
never touched a fee? In nine cases 
out of ten—nay, in ninety-nine out 
of a hundred—it is not the want of 
opportunity, but the lack of ability, 
which leads to discomfiture and dis- 
appointment ; for there is no barrier 
whatever that cannot be overcome 
by valour, skill, and enterprise. We 
do not speak of literary aspirants— 
we speak of men who have won a 
literary position, and whose powers 
have been recognised and rewarded. 
By appearing in public as scarecrows 
or as eccentricities, they are material- 
ly lowering the dignity and respect- 
ability of their craft, and do, in fact, 
give countenance to the somewhat 
prevalent notion, as old as the days 
of Festus, that learning and talent 
are usually combined with a certain 
share of insanity. Poets are irritable 
beings, and they often complain that 
they do not receive due recognition 
from society. Why, how can they 
expect to receive homage, or even 
ordinary civility, if they will persist 
in appearing as absolute tatterde- 
malions? Could they but get rid 
of their absurd and overwhelming 
vanity, they would see that the fault 
lies with themselves alone; for if they 
desire access to society, they are 
bound to conform to its rules. Genius 
is a great gift, no doubt; but the man 
of genius has no license, any more 
than the man of rank, to smoke his 
pipe during the performance of an 
opera. When he enters into society, 
it is expected and imperatively re- 
quired that he shall come arrayed in 
such guise as is worn by ordinary 
mortals; and if,in the plenitude of 


his intellectual wealth, he neglects 
this, we can feel no sympathy for him 
should he receive a significant hint 
to retire. Just fancy a fellow, on 
the strength of a successful poem or 
novel, appearing at a public ball in 
an unbrushed surtout and muddy 
boots! Even were he another Shake- 
speare, the stewards would be guilt 
of a gross dereliction of their duty if 
they did not order him at once to be 
ignominiously ejected from the pre- 
mises. 

But, as we have already remarked, 
literary slovens are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. The tendency 
of the body generally is towards 
ornament ; and they often sin on the 
side of over-decoration. Accustomed 
to copiousness of brilliant illustra- 
tion, they naturally acquire a taste 
for jewellery, and are more prodigal 
in the articles of pins and studs than 
a correct judgment would approve. 
In waistcoats also they are too 
efflorescent ;— 

“ Their vests are wrought with pansies 
overblown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and 

blue ;” 
and instead of the simple Byronic 
ribbon, they assume scarfs of azure 
satin made gaudy with the blossoms 
of the fuchsia. 

The scientific sloven is, we fear, an 
irreclaimable animal. Whether his 
carelessness arises from habitual ab- 
sence of mind, from poring over 
puddles, drains, and all sorts of offen- 
sive messes, or from a fine philo- 
sophic disregard, such as Diogenes 
professed, of the amenities of society, 
may sometimes be matter of dispute ; 
but of the existence of such a being 
there can be no manner of doubt. 
That the race may hereafter become 
extinct is possible, though not pro- 
bable ; and yet it is a cheering thing 
to know that, in our days, science is 
affecting smugness. But it was not 
so in the olden time. Paracelsus was 
a dirty dog, “a fellow of a most filthy 
life,’ says one of his biographers. 
Roger Bacon, a man of consummate 
learning and research, was not 
allowed by his contemporaries to 
take the wind of them, “for as much 
as he set but little store on that 
wholesome element, water ;” and it is 
recorded that, in the last generation, 
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some profound philosophers gave, in 
their own persons, the lie to the 
Vespasianic dogma. Even among 
those who are not insensible to the 
manifold advantages of the pump, 
too much laxity prevails in the selec- 
tion of dress. Their trousers are 
baggy at the knees, stained and dis- 
coloured by the contact of chemical 
agents, and not unfrequently defec- 
tive in the usual quota of buttons. 
Their shoes are of enormous size and 
ridiculous platitude, fashioned appar- 
ently after the model of the oriental 
papoosh, and bearing palpable marks 
of attrition at the heels) The wisp 
which they tie round their necks re- 
sembles more a halter than a cravat, 
and never was subjected to the grace- 
ful influences of starch. To the 
antique cut of the coat we take no 
strong objection, but we cannot 
approve of shiny elbows or greasy 
collars, of ragged button-holes, or 
dingy lining peering surreptitiously 
through the seams. We are bound, 
however, to declare, and we do s0, 
with infinite pleasure, that the mem- 
bers of the medical faculty are, take 
them all in all, patterns of neatness 
and accuracy in their dress. They 
are ten times better clad than the 
clergy, who, in Scotland at least, ex- 
hibit an almost superstitious rever- 
ence for the precept of taking no 
thought as to their raiment. They 
are more scrupulous in their attire 
than the lawyers, who seem to con- 
sider that the forensic gown, was 
invented to conceal a multitude of 
faults, and that under its cover they 
may wear the guise of the late Sir 
Charles Wetherell, or of the ideal 
Mr. Solomon Pell. And it is well 
that it should be so; for sickness or 
the dread of surgical operations do 
much affect the nerves even of the 
valiant-hearted ; and who shall ven- 
ture to predict what might be the 
consequences to a timid female, if, 
having sent for the doctor, she should 
behold the apparition of an animated 
scarecrow? Not more awful and 
appalling could have been the image 
of the skeleton which, at the mar- 
riage of King Alexander, took part in 
the nuptial dance, shaking its flesh- 
less shanks to the music of a merry 
measure. A sloven, by the side of 
a sick-bed, looks like the forerunner 
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of Azrael; whereas a well-dressed, 
trim, and gentlemanly medico, enter- 
ing the chamber like a sunbeam, car- 
ries, with him a mesmeric influence, 
which, better than pill or potion, 
allays the fever of the patient, 
From his fingers, as he feels your 
pulse, seem to flow the powers of 
life—all trepidation is gone, and in 
him you can almost believe that 
you behold a healing angel. In the 
days of our youth it was a kind of 
fashion among the Bob Sawyers and 
Ben Allens to maintain that practi- 
tioners of the Abernethy school were 
much superior to those who formed 
themselves upon the model of Hal- 
ford. Roughness was considered a 
medical virtue ; courtesy was branded 
as hypocrisy. Now, without im- 
pugning in the slightest degree the 
real skill of Abernethy, we venture 
to think that his gruff example has 
done a great deal of harm, and has 
prematurely hastened the departure 
of many souls. Hope was the sole 
gift that remained in the casket of 
Pandora; and it is by retaining it, 
not by violently shaking it, that 
multitudes of cures are effected. But 
upon this topic, which touches the 
manners rather than the appearance 
(though these are usually inseparable), 
we shall not expatiate further. It is 
interesting to observe that the poets, 
who have shown themselves from 
the beginning of time to be the best 
judges of human propriety, invariably 
represent eminent medical men as 
patterns of mundane neatness. Poda- 
lirius and Machaon—pbysicians both 
—are the only men noticed in the 
Iliad who inspire us with the idea of 
uniform tidiness and strict propriety 
of apparel. Paris was an utter fop, 
got up for extravagant effect—reck- 
less in the expenditure of his vests— 
a miserable prototype of Brummel. 
His taste was Lydian, and there- 
fore execrable in the extreme. We 
all know what became of Hercules, 
when he tried to make himself a 
swell by putting on an embroidered 
shirt. Achilles turned out well for 
parade, but was a lazy creature, 
and seldom dressed himself decently 
until Patroclus was slain, when, as @ 
token of vengeance, and by way of 
appearing in full fig, he got a bran- 
new uniform. Ulysses, being of @ 
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saving turn, always wore old clothes, 
made by the father of his nurse 
Euryclea, old Ops of Ithaca, who was 
the sole schneider of that celebrated 
isle. Diomede —a clever fellow with 
superior notions— was so hard up 
that he was glad, when he met with a 
distant relation on the opposite side, 
to gammon him, during the pauses 
of battle, into an exchange of equip- 
ments. Nestor, when out of armour, 
wore duffle. His son Antilochus 
was undoubtedly a very fine young 
man, and would have dressed credit- 
ably had not his allowance been so 
small. Hector had a good military, 
melo-dramatic wardrobe ; but Andro- 
mache was too much of a nursing 
mother and a mawsey to care about 
her husband’s appearance at home, 
and Hector would not go to balls, 
Eneas evidedtly was a fighting 
Quaker, with something of the 
bellicose propensities and carping 
disposition of John Bright. But 
Machaon and Podalirius, throughout 
the whole period of the Trojan war, 
dressed like gentlemen, maintained 
the dignity of their order, and doubt- 
less, as they were not salaried, 
picked up an infinity of fees, to which 
they were most justly entitled. 

We have never been able to under- 
stand why Jews in general, and stock- 
jobbers in particular, should be so 
addicted to radiant and gorgeous 
apparel. That tendency, which is 
so notorious as almost to have passed 
into a proverb, can hardly be attri- 
buted to a reaction on the part of the 
descendants of Abraham, consequent 
on the abrogation of the harsh laws 
of the middle ages, which forbade 
them to appear in public otherwise 
than in sad-coloured raiment. In 
the absence of historical evidence to 
the contrary, we rather incline to the 
Opinion that those laws were ex- 
pressly framed for the purpose of 
preventing the Jews from indulging 
their hereditary propensity for per- 
sonal decoration. It is impossible to 
read Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of Rebecca of York, as she appeared 
in the lists of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
without feeling a conviction that the 
great artist was merely extending in 
detail a sketch which he had drawn 
from personal observation of some 
particoloured Rose of Sharon. Far 
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back into the patriarchal ages ex- 
tends this singular appetite of the 
Jew. The brethren of Joseph hated 
him because of his coat of many 
colours ; for envy begets hatred, and 
it was envy that rankled in their 
souls. And now, when all restric- 
tions are removed, and every man 
may dress as seemeth good in his own 
eyes, the children of the captivit 
delight to cover themselves with 
the hues of the parterre. It would 
almost seem as if they were impelled 
thereto by some mysterious impulse 
of nature—as if gorgeous display, 
and contrasts of colour, were to them 
physical necessities —so universally 
do they affect the tints of the tulip, 
the peacock, and the rainbow. This 
peculiarity would have been less re- 
markable had the Jews, along with 
their oriental faith, retained or  re- 
introduced the oriental costume. But 
they have voluntarily chosen to give 
up one-half of their ancient charac- 
teristics. Dwelling in the tents of 
Japhet, they have discarded the rai- 
ment of Shem—a compromise which, 
however advantageous in a worldly 
point of view, strikes us as being rather 
antagonistic to their extremely vener- 
able traditions. To us it has always 
appeared that the adoption by the 
Jews of the modern European dress, 
which we must confess to be far less 
picturesque and even convenient than 
that of the Orientals, was something 
very pusillanimous. Shylock, when 
he walks on the Rialto, has no dig- 
nity without the gaberdine. Quakers 
are respected, not more on account 
of their general integrity, than be- 
cause they bear about with them the 
evident marks of their _ profession ; 
and we never meet in road or fair 
with a blue-bonneted West-country 
Covenanter, without experiencing a 
certain feeling of reverence for the 
motive which impels him to continue 
his open testimony on behalf of his 
peculiar tenets, albeit we should be 
sorry to subscribe to the doctrine 
fulminated by Peden. We are by no 
means extravagant in our notions, 
nor would we push national charac- 
teristics to an extreme. For example, 
we can see no propriety in an indi- 
vidual strutting through the streets 
of London in a kilt and sporran, 
simply because he is of Celtic blood, 
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and claims the honours of Captain of 
M‘Alcohol. When his foot is on his 
native heath, let him rejoice, if he so 
pleases, in the ease and ventilation of 
the philabeg; but when he arrives in 
London, whether for business or plea- 
sure, it would be advisable for him, 
were it only from considerations of 
decency, to conform to the ordinary 
costume of Britain. The tartan has 
long since ceased to be a symbol of 
any kind of possible or intelligible 
opinion. The man who puts on the 
garb of old Gaul to the south of 
the Highland line, does not intend 
thereby to signify that he is an enemy 
to the House of Hanover, that he 
desires a repeal of the Union, or that 
he is an adherent of the Pope. He 
is simply a blockhead who has trans- 
formed himself into a Guy for the 
kind and charitable purpose of as- 
tonishing the natives; and he is in- 
variably laughed at and sometimes 
hooted for his pains. 

Modern civilisation, and enlarged 
and rapid intercourse, have done 
a great deal towards establishing 
uniformity of costume throughout 
Europe, in the case of the higher 
classes of society. Coat, waistcoat, 
trousers, and hat, are common to 
England, France, Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain; and even the 
dogged Turk, as if desirous to obli- 
terate the memory of the fact that 
he is at best an intruder on this side 
of the Bosphorus, has made some 
advances towards the adoption of the 
standard dress of Europe. Admirers 
of the picturesque may sigh over this 
as involving a wholesale sacrifice of 
the effects produced by contrast of 
colour and design; but, to our poor 
thinking, these esthetic considera- 
tions are more than counterbalanced 
by the decided advantages which 
accrue to the traveller from that 
acknowledged uniformity. It is not 
pleasant to be stared at and almost 
rabbled in the streets of a foreign 
town on account of the peculiarity 
of your costume; or to feel that in 
a theatre you are made the centre- 
point of attraction for the gaze of a 
hundred opera-glasses. It is some- 
thing to be assured that neither in 
Copenhagen nor Madrid will your 
ordinary dress attract unusual atten- 
tion, and that you may even glide 
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through the purlieus of Constantin- 
ople and Pera without being openly 
cursed for a Giaour by the foul- 
mouthed followers of the Prophet. 
Not that you are mistaken by the 
natives for one of themselves, Few 
of the family of famous John Bull 
but carry about with them the un- 
mistakable marks of their origin and 
paternity. A certain bluffness, gruff- 
ness, and self-sufficiency betray the 
Englishman in every part of the 
globe; for he does not possess that 
instinctive aptitude, and chameleon 
dexterity, which enable the Russian 
to counterfeit with ease the habits 
and peculiarities of any people among 
whom he may chanceto sojourn. But 
the general uniformity of costume, 
if it does not disguise the stranger, 
at least relieves him from the annoy- 
ances of impertinent curiosity, and 
saves him from the temptation of 
making himself grossly ridiculous by 
assuming the dress of the natives. 

For it is an undoubted fact, for 
which it would be difficult to assign 
a satisfactory psychological reason, 
that nine people out of ten have a 
secret hankering after strange dress, 
and would almost sacrifice thejp ears 
for the privilege of exhibiting ‘them- 
selves in a garb widely different 
from that which they habitually 
wear. Hence no entertainment is 
half so popular in the higher circles 
as a fancy-ball, which allows full scope 
for the indulgence of the exotic, 
antiquarian, or medieval tastes of 
every man— not to say woman ; for 
the ladies (heaven bless them!) have 
the keys of the wardrobe in their 
own hands, and may introduce new 
fashions at will, confident that no 
change of costume whatever can 
mar their perfect beauty. But men 
have not the same great privilege, 
and therefore they are infinitely more 
extravagant and grotesque whenever 
they can avail themselves of a pre- 
text for entering into temporary mas- 
querade. And, in truth, a fancy-ball 
is about as queer a sight as could 
regale the eyes of a cynic. We won- 
der if Thomas Carlyle, that intrepid 
denouncer of shams, was ever pre- 
sent at such an assembly. If not, 
we would entreat him to avail him- 
self of the very earliest opportunity 
of witnessing that kind of spectacle; 
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for it would give him more substan- 
tial food for digestion than he has 
browsed upon for many a year. With 
what hearty zest would our guide, 
philosopher, and friend, pitch into 
the Unveracities and Phantasm Cap- 
tains who range themselves in fancy 
quadrilles! A pure Cockney Fergus 
Maclvor selects Queen Anne Boleyn 
as his partner. Opposite them stands 
a Cavalier of the time of Charles the 
First, whose daily occupation is the 
transfer of stock, toying with the 
hand of the White Maid of Avenel. 
Saladin and a Nan, a Suliote and a 
Fishwife, complete the motley quad- 
rangle. Now sounds the waltz; and 
there they go, in a demoniac whirl, 
which might bave turned the brain 
even of the eccentric Callot, and 
which would have defied his pencil to 
represent. No costume, save that of 
our first parents, seems wanting to 
the show. A bronzed Pharaoh seizes 
upon Highland Mary—Marcus Bra- 
tus, forgetful of his Portia, lays vio- 
lent hands ubon Marie Antoinette 
—and Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
whose gyrations are distinguished by 
their rapid eccentricity, is breathing 
soft nonsense into the ear of yon 
Druidess with the wreath of mistle- 
toe. Pluffy Tom Waddell, whose 
rotundity of carcass has gained for 
him the endearing sobriquet of the 
“ Oyster-barrel,” believes that he is 
personating Romeo; and, in a flam- 
ing suit of carnation slashed with 
blue, rolls through the ball-room as 


merrily as a porpoise in the tide-way. 


George M‘Whirter, Writer to Her 
Majesty’s Signet, is appallingly fero- 
cious as Alessandro Massaroni, with 
a devil’s dozen of poniards stuck 
into his belt, and as much parti- 
coloured tape swathed around his 
legs as would girdle Arthur’s Seat. 
And lo! in all the glories of wam- 
pun and mocassin complete, with 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, stalks 
Qaipps the doctor, no unapt repre- 
seatative of Chingachgook, the last 
of the Mohicans! 

If for no other reason than that 
they farnish a safety-valve for the 
escape of masquerading vanity, we 
applaud fancy-balls, and earnestly 
recommend their multiplication. By 
affording an occasional opportunity 
for- eccentric display, they mate- 
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rially lessen the chances of public 
exposure ahd ridicule ; and moreover, 
they greatly contribute to the custom 
and profits of the tailor. It is fit 
and proper that certain saturnalia 
should be observed, in order that 
the more exuberant of our race 
should get rid of their superfluous 
folly—a maxim well understood and 
practically carried out by the Con- 
tinental nations in their celebaration 
of the annual carnival. It is im- 
possible to expect that we, cold- 
blooded and sanctimonious North- 
men, should ever adopt the customs 
of the sunny south, and dedicate one 
real holiday, when all classes might 
meet and mingle, to mirth, merri- 
ment, fan, and harmless absurdity. 
It is not in our nature to do so—the 
climate forbids it; and even were it 
otherwise, the denunciations from a 
thousand pulpits, louder than the 
thunders of the Vatican, would re- 
buke us for the act of folly. So that 
poor Momus, in terror of clerical 
revilement, and disparing of charit- 
able construction, must needs keep 
himself within doors, rarely ventur- 
ing to walk beneath the canopy of 
heaven, unless disguised as a free- 
mason, or in the garb of a votary of 
Saint Crispin. 

Yet so marvellous is the appetite 
for strange dress, that even men of 
talents and education cannot free 
themselves from its thraldom. Who 
has forgotten Goldsmith’s pride in 
his peach-coloured coat—that gar- 
ment on which he set greater store 
than on the possession of his singu- 
larly sweet and most expressive 
genius? Radiant through the long 
vision of years shines the form of 
Jamie Boswell, advocate, and heir- 
apparent of Auchinleck, moving 
through the throng at the Stratford 
Shakespeare jubilee in the guise of 
a Corsican mountaineer, with the 
printed legend of “Corsica Bos- 
WELL ” pasted on his hat, lest haply 
the spectators might ignore the im- 
portance of the inner man. Smile 
we at that? ‘If we do smile, let 
us reserve a broad grin, worthy of 
exhibition through a horse-collar, for 
the inexpiable idiocy of the men who, 
in our own day, not only imitate, 
but even transcend his example. 
We have spoken, not in flattering or 
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commendatory terms, of kilted ex- 
hibitions made by genuine descend- 
ants of the Gael in the streets of 
London and elsewhere; and we have 
hinted that, when they come down 
from their mountains, our inheritors 
of the fame of Ossian—be they of 
the tribe of MacShimei, or Caberfae, 
or Chattan, or Coila—should submit 
to the bondage of broadcloth, and 
array their nether man in trousers. 
That is our deliberate opinion; but 
we candidly admit that the counter- 
argument may be maintained with 
plausibility. In favour of their na- 
tive dress are title and usage; and 
their abandonment of it in foreign 
parts is undoubtably in one sense a 
concession. But what think you of 
the Cockney, or the Saxon who is 
no Cockney, assuming the garb of 
the Gael? That isa question which 
demands, if not an immediate answer, 
at least very deliberate consideration ; 
for it isa singular fact, that in spite 
of the alleged depopulation of the 
Highlands, so pathetically bewailed 
by our excellent and esteemed friend 
Professor Blackie, and other patriotic 
opposers of emigration and sheep- 
farming, there never was a time when 
the rage for tartans in Scotland was 
so preposterous as now. Clans pre- 
viously unheard of; families that 
never showed even so late as 1715 
or 1745, lay claim to distinctive pat- 
terns—claims which we do not feel 
ourselves called on to thallenge, see- 
ing that they injure no one, and do 
undoubtedly contribute to the manu- 
facturing welfare of the country. 
What is it to us if the descendant 
of old Geordie Tawse, once known 
as a thriving butter-merchant in 
Dundee, signs himself MacTawse of 
Gilliecallum, and when asked to be 
a steward at a county ball, asserts 
his chieftainship as The MacTawse? 
Our interests are not affected, nor 
our tranquillity of mind disturbed, 
because Davie Mucklewrath, born at 
the Kirk of Shotts, hath been pleased 
to celtify his somewhat rugged patro- 
nymic, and to vapour in a philabeg 
as M‘Lareth. But why, in the name 
of absurdity, should Englishmen, who 
have as litle affinity with the Celts 
as with the Sclavonians—who abo- 
minate haggis, and cough at the pun- 
gent usquebagh— deem it necessary 
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because they have rented a Highland 
moor, to assume the Highland dress, 
and expose their poor innocent limbs 
to the asperities of the northern 
blasts? We could understand and 
might excuse that monstrous aci of 
folly, if the unhappy people who 
practise it could aver that it gave 
them even the slighest sensation of 
physical pleasure. But not one of 
them dares to make such an aver- 
ment. If he did, no one would be- 
lieve him. The knees, curiously mot- 
tled, and knocking together with cold, 
betray the awful dicsomfort of the in- 
fatuated Cockney; whilst his hands, 
debarred from their usual place of re- 
fuge, the breeches pocket, keep fum- 
bling among the cairngorms as if 
afflicted by incipient palsy. How can 
it be otherwise? Look at the real 
Highlander, and you will see that 
nature has provided his limbs with a 
thick felt of short hair, similiar to that 
which adorns the extremities of a 
bull, so that he cares neither for 
wind, nor rain, nor sleet, but trots 
over the muir, in glory, comfort, and 
in joy, towards the glen where the 
small still, undescried by the excise- 
man, lends fragrance to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and _refresh- 
ment to the hilarious mountaineer. 
Whereas on the spindles of the 
Saxon, encased from childhood up- 
wards in broadcloth or kerseymere, 
with an inner coating of substan- 
tial flannel drawers, there groweth 
no hair at all, or at best a silky 
down, no more suitable for protec- 
tion against an ordinary mist than 
is the coat of a Marmoset monkey to 
resist the deluge of a waterspout. 
The cuticle of the Gael, by expo- 
sure, has assumed the consistency 
of leather—that of the Saxon, by 
coddling, is reduced to the tenuity 
of gold-beater’s leaf. A kick from 4 
red-deer would hardly wound the 
one—the mere attrition of the 
heather would make sanguinary 
scratches on the other. And then 
—the midges! 

What motive is it, we ask again, 
that tempts those unhappy people to 
court exposure and lingering death 
For beyond mere discomfort, which 
is endurable and may pass away, is 
the ghastly fiend of rheumatism, who 
has already run his finger over their 
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flaccid sinews, felt their crackling 
joints, and poked at their houghs, 
even as a butcher pokes the hind- 
quarters of an ox when he meditates 
its conversion into beef. Alas for 
poor Neddy Waverley! Long and 
sorely will he rue the day when, 
yielding to the insidious eloquences 
of that Celtic Stultz, Shemus a 
Snachad, he consented to be mea- 
sured for a full suit of the M‘Tavish 
hunting-tartan, specially selected on 
account of the brilliancy of its sul- 
phurous and fiery hues! Many a 
time, in the weary watches’ of the 
night, when writhing in exceeding 
agony, each nerve being converted 
into a wire heated in the furnace of 
Tartarus, will he recall the memory 
of that hideous day when Ian Dhu, 
the forester, made him crawl for 
many hours, in a state of semi- 
nudity, up the channel of an_ice- 
cold burn in quest of an imaginary 
deer! What motive, we say, except 
vanity—vanity of the most paltry 
and contemptible kind, can lead 
men, otherwise rational, to endure 
the shame of so much exposure, and 
tortures of such exquisite refinement? 
But we preach to the winds. We 
have no hope whatever of being able 
to restrain the Saxon from this de- 
plorable folly. We shall see them 
next season, as we have seen them a 
thousand times in the years that are 
gone by, lounging at inn doors or 
strutting through the streets of In- 
verness in the garb of chieftains, to 
the immense amusement of the grin- 
ning hostlers and the _ ill-disguised 
scorn of the keepers, who batten upon 
the plunder of the Sassenach. 
Notwithstanding the general uni- 
formity of European costume, which 
we have already noted with approba- 
tion, there are certain differences in 
style peculiar to the several nations. 
In Germany, dress, apart from offi- 
cial costume, signifies nothing more 
than an outward covering for the 
body, constructed without any re- 
gard to symmetry, taste, or elegance. 
Very rarely, indeed, do you meet 
with a German, éspecially of- the 
central and southern states, whose 
clothes do not appear to have been 
put on with a pitchfork; in fact, the 
old remark of Tacitus, that a Ger- 
man pays no attention to the orna- 
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ment of his person, is even yet appli- 
cable. “ Near the frontier,” says he, 
“on the borders of the Rhine, the in- 
habitants wear’ something resem- 
bling clethes, but with an air of ne- 
glect that shows them altogether 
indifferent about the choice.” It is 
right, however, to exempt Berlin 
and Hamburg from this general cen- 
sure, for in those cities you do occa- 
sionally meet with individuals who 
have bestowed some attention upon 
the texture and style of their rai- 
ment, which is fashioned rather after 
the British than the French model. 
It must also be kept in mind that in 
all countries where the military ser- 
vice is regarded as the peculiar and 
appropriate profession of the no- 
bility and gentry, the zsthetics of 
dress receive very little attention. 
Those who should take the lead in 
setting the fashion appear constant- 
ly in uniform ; and the cultivation of 
ordinary apparel being left almost 
entirely to the burgher class, whose 
taste is seldom refined, it follows as 
a natural consequence that gross slo- 
venry prevails. On the other hand, 
the Dutch, a commerical and wealthy 
people, exhibit considerable taste in 
dress, being particular as to fit and 
quality, and never launching into ex- 
travagance. The Hollander is not 
sufficiently understood or appreciated 
in this country. The absurd idea 
that he wears an indefinite number of 
breeches, and resembles a walking bal- 
loon, still lingers among us; whereas 
Counsellor Pleydell was much nearer 
the mark in his statement to Julia 
Mannering: “ The Datch are a much 
more accomplished people in point of 
gallantry than their volatile neigh- 
bours are willing to admit. I can 
assure you, in spite of your scorn, 
that if you want to see handsome 
men you must go to Holland. The 
prettiest fellow I ever saw was a 
Dutchman.” Of the Swedes we shall 
not speak. The Frenchman dresses 
showily, but he does not, to our 
thinking, dress well. There is al- 
ways something outre and extrava- 
gant in his appearance, as if the 
tailor merely considered his cus- 
tomer as a pin or lay-figure on which 
to display his skill in the art of fabri- 
cating garments. There can be no 
doubt that the Frenchman dresses 
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rather for display than comfort. He 
is fond of innovations, new styles of 
cut, snd artificial appliances, so that 
with him the fashion of his garments 
is always in a state of change. It is 
in small things as in great; the 
French cannot abide either by a coat 
or a constitution. Their present 
style, judging from the last human 
specimens and costume - pictures 
which we have seen, may conscien- 
tiously be denominated execrable. A 
pinched waist to a man is simply a 
deformity ; peg-top trousers are a 
distinct abomination. We have ob- 
served with considerable disgust, 
that this French fashion of peg-tops 
has been imported into the British 
Islands, to the great disfigurement of 
those who have adopted it. The 
gentleman who dresses thus’ may 
truly be styled a fish out of water ; 
for, when in a state of repose, his 
figure bears a striking resemblance 
to that of a salmon attempting to 
stand upon its tail. The truth is, as 
we have already remarked, that the 
English are very clumsy imitators, 
and they should never, on apy ac- 
count, essay to ape the French, who 
have at all events the talent of car- 
rying out their eccentricities with a 
jaunty assurance and impudent bon- 
hommie which is exceedingly amus- 
ing and delightful. Whereas the Eng- 
lishman, though bold as a lion when 
his blood is up, is in matters of social 
intercourse a reserved, diffident, and 
rather awkward being, painfully ner- 
vous lest he should be made an object 
of ridicule, and blushing up to the 
very eyes if he thinks he can detect 
a titter. Therefore he ought never, 
though the temptation should be 
ever so strong, assume strange gar- 
ments, which he cannot parade with 
comfort to himself, from sheer lack 
of the requisite audacity. 

And why should the Englishman 
condescend to copy any one? We 
maintain that the present style of 
dress, though perhaps capable of im- 
provement, a matter to which we 
shall presently allude, is both com- 
fortable and becoming, easy of wear, 
suitable to the climate, and, as com- 
pared with many other styles, both 
elegant and refined. It must of 
course be understood that we speak 
of pattern men, who are emphatically 
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gentlemen; not of the genus Tit- 
mouse, who are numerically strong, 
and always painfully conspicuous. 
We shall attempt an analysis of the 
well-dressed man. For morning cos- 
tume he wears a riding-coat or cut- 
away, broad in the skirt, and rather 
loose in the sleeves, fitting easily on 
his person: colour, black. Waist- 
coat rather long, with folding-back 
collar, of a dark or neutral tint, but 
not necessarily black. The colour of 
this may be varied, according to the 
complexion of the wearer. Trousers 
in winter of a dark or sombre mix- 
ture, in spring and summer of lighter 
hue and texture, cut like the coat, 
on the principle of giving ease to the 
limbs, not confined at the knee, and 
fitting gracefully, yet not too fully, 
over the boot, which, as presently 
constructed by the best artists, is 
perhaps the perfection of pedal sym- 
metry. A double black tie in winter, 
and a single black-and-blue in sum- 
mer, are the most recherche and be- 
coming wear, The linen quite plain, 
snow white, without studs, which in 
morning dress should be eschewed 
as an especial and gross abomination. 
After this there remains nothing but 
the consideration of the hat. That 
is undeniably a stumblingblock. No 
one stands up for the modern hat as 
becoming in shape, or convenient. for 
use; and yet, as regards urban dis- 
play, we have not been able to hit 
upon any happier invention. In the 
country we acknowledge the discom- 
fort of the prevalent castor, by adopt 
ing universally wide-awakes, or caps, 
or Glengarrys; but we associate the 
hat, as it now exists, with refined 
society, and never venture to bring 
our rural comforts into the precincts 
of the towns, Is it not a strange 
token of the respect we pay to custom 
and opinion — that exchanging of 
light and comfortable head-gear for 
the stiff hat, which takes place in 
every railway carriage, as it ap- 
proaches the terminus? We all 
detest the brimmed flower—pot, but 
we cannot venture on a substitute. 
For many a long year we have been 
expecting, but in vain, the advent of a 
Napoleon to establish a new dynasty 
of hats; but no regenerator has ap- 
peared, and the few feeble efforts 
which have been made to excite a 
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revolution has been put down with 
a strong hand, mainly, we suspect, 
through the instrumentality of that 
powerful section of the Municipal 
Guard, the hatters. Being compelled, 
therefore, to adopt the consuetudinal 
felt, the man of taste will instinctive- 
ly select that form which is just per- 
ceptibly conical, with a brim of mo- 
derate breadth; leaving broad-brims 
to Quakers, and up-turned brims and 
sharp cones to counter-jumpers who 
do especially affect that form. 

The evening or full dress costume 
admits of little variety so long as the 
present form or shape remains an- 
altered. There is a close alliance and 
harmony between shape and colour, 
which, if broken, or even infringed, 
produces a disagreeable effect. All 
the attempts to introduce gay colours 
for evening wear have failed and 
been condemned. Blue coats with 
brass buttons are seen nowhere but 
on the stage. Snuffy - browns and 
purples are as extinct as the Peace 
Society. Silk vests of Joseph’s pat- 
tern have gone out. Azure ties are 
regarded as evident marks of the 
beast. Fawn - coloured kerseymeres 
provoke an inward shudder. Black, 
with white waistcoat and tie, is your 
only gentlemanlike wear; and so it 
must continue, until some material 
alteration is made in the shape of 
the dress. It is worth considering 
whether we should be gainers or 
losers by attempting such an altera- 
tion; and we feel it to be a debate- 
able question allowing of cogent 
argument on either side. Let us see 
how the matter stands. It is very 
generally, if not universally allowed, 
that the present costume is too 
sombre and funereal. With black- 
ness we naturally associate ideas of 
gravity and gloom, such as are out 
of place in assemblies where gaiety 
should properly prevail. So much is 
this felt, that a ball-room looks abso- 
lutely cheerless without a sprinkling 
of military uniforms; and even kilts 
are welcomed on account of the 
warmth of the colour. But colour, 
as we have already said, is incompa- 
tible with the present style of even- 
ing dress. A gentleman, however 
naturally elegant or studiously grace- 
ful, becomes a Guy if he attempts 
to experiment with colour. Beyond 
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black and white he cannot get, with- 
out violating the laws of barmony. 
The sole remedy, therefore, if a 
change should be thought desirable, 
must be found in a departure from 
the present style, against which it 
may be fairly urged that the style 
now generally adopted is both con- 
venient and becoming. To a certain 
extent that may be admitted. Since 
the skirts of the coat were widened, 
so as to remove the ludicrous effect 
of the now antiquated swallow-tail, 
and since the loose sleeve came into 
vogue, it is an article of dress by no 
means ungraceful; and, with a very 
little more alteration in the same 
direction, and the substitution of a 
standing for a folded collar, it would 
be substantially the same with the 
court dress-coat, than which nothing 
can be more gentlemanlike and be- 
coming. Add ruffles, which, now 
that the sleeve is widened, ought 
decidedly to be worn, and you have 
a perfect upper garment. But would 
that change of shape admit of variety 
of colour? Not, we think, as regards 
the coat itself, except that dark purple 
might be substituted for black; but 
it certainly would give scope for var- 
iety of colour in the waistcoat, which 
then, following the laws of symmetry, 
would be made much longer than 
now, and would be more expansive. 
The present form of the waistcoast is 
especially bad, and the tailors, for 
their own credit, should see it alter- 
ed. Its contracted dimensions irre- 
sistibly suggest the idea that the 
artist must have cribbed and cab- 
baged some portion of the measured 
material. The elongation of the 
waistcoat, however, would necessi- 
tate another and more important 
change, viz., the abolition of the 
trouser as an article of full evening- 
dress, and the substitution of knee- 
breeches and silk stockings. Trousers 
ought to be reserved entirely for 
morning and partial undress wear. 
They may continue to be worn at the 
opera and dinner - parties, but they 
never should have been tolerated in 
the ball-room. In fact, their recog- 
nition as an accredited portion of full 
dress was the greatest triumph which 
has yet been achieved by democratic 
slovenry. No doubt they aré con- 
venient for men whose legs will not 
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stand the test of critical examination ; 
but we cannot see why on that ac- 
count, the majority of mankind, who 
are clean-limbed, well-calved, and de- 
cidedly symmetrical, should adopt a 
habit not invented as an ornamental 
improvement, but simply as a cover- 
ing for defect. Every one feels that 
the trouser is out of place in a 
ball-room. So general is that con- 
viction, than an attempt is being 
made even now to revive the panta- 
loon, a garment which we regard 
with much more disfavour than the 
trouser, It is neither more nor less 
than an additional pair of black draw- 
ers, in which most men look ineffably 
absurd ; and, moreover, after the first 
week, it bulges at the knee from per- 
petval pressure. The breeches, we 
maintain, should be loose down to 
the knee, below which they are super- 
seded by the silk stocking, terminat- 
ing in the shoe and buckle, constitut- 
ing altogether the most gentleman- 
like and perfect costume that ever 
was invented. We do not believe 
that any will gainsay us as to that 
—what then hinders its adoption? 
Simply indolence, which in all mat- 
ters of taste is the chiefest bane. 
Men have no objection to perform a 
toilet before going out to dinner, but 
they are exceedingly loth to under- 
take a second one between dinner 
and a ball. That single considera- 
tion stands in the way of a reforma- 
tion of the evening costume; but 
single though it be, it is one of ex- 
ceeding weight, for of all things the 
vis inertia is the most difficult to 
overcome, 

We have made these remarks, not 
in the spirit of foppery, which we 
despise, but from a sincere wish that 
the laws of esthetical art should be 
observed in the minutest particular. 
Those of our readers—we hope they 
are not many—who care so little for 
dress that they would have small ob- 
jection to exchange habiliments with 
any recently - constructed scarecrow 
so as to enter a ball-room with posi- 
tive advantage, may sneer at our 
observations, and impiously thank 
heaven that they were never weak 
enough to bestow a thought upon 
their raiment. We acquit them of 
ever having been vexed by any such 
cogitations; but, at the same time, 
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we would ask them to consider 
whether they would wish to see their 
wives and sweethearts moving about 
in the ordinary costume of the kit- 
chen? We apprehend that few of 
them will question the axiom that a 
lady ought to dress as a lady, and to 
preserve an essential distinction be- 
tween morning and evening attire. 
Cinderella is a case in point. And if 
so, ought not a gentleman to dress as 
a gentleman; and, in doing so, to 
adopt the style which is best suited 
to that character? Earnest and 
large-hearted men will, of course, tell 
us that true gentleness may exist in 
combination with the smock - frock 
and hob- nailed shoes, and we are 
entirely of the same opinion. Only, 
if but for the sake of the floors, we 
do not covet, in the saloon, the com- 
pany of individuals in hob - nails, 
whatever may be their intrinsic 
worth. “Mean silk knee - breeched 
Unveracity! Gross plush Flunkey- 
ism, discernible now, but straight to 
dip to deepest chaos, where tatters 
are—O ye gods!” huskily remarks 
a philosopher of these latter - days, 
adding thereunto some quasi-satirical 
remarks from three unsavoury com- 
mentators, Messrs. Teufelsdrickh, 
Sauerteig, and Smelfungus. But, O 
Philosopher, say we, hath it escaped 
your enlightened ken that all societies, 
knots, coteries, circles, or whatever 
else they may be styled, are of an 
exclusive character? If you doubt 
that, step any evening when you have 
leisure into a sporting-ken, where the 
lads of the fancy are assembled, and 
before you have uttered six oracular 
sentences, we predict for you the 
accident of a couple of black eyes, 
with instantaneous ejectment from 
the premises.  Exclusiveness per- 
vades all classes. If a gentleman in 
disguise goes to a servants’ ball, 
most righteously is he hustled and 
insulted. He deserves such treat- 
ment, because he has no_ business 
there; and the ardour of resentment, 
even though manifested in the most 
demonstrative form, is perfectly legi- 
timate, and even worthy of approba- 
tion. 

We affect luxury in all things—in 
our dwellings, our furniture, our 
equipages, our meats, our drinks — 
and such indulgence, on the part of 
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those who can afford it, is truly the 
greatest boon and encouragement 
that can be given to industry. It is 
the luxury of the rich that main- 
tains millions of the working classes 
in comfort — a consideration which 
the Radical would do well to ponder 
before he indulges in wholesale de- 
nunciations of wealth and its posses- 
sors. Preachers, also, of the new 
philanthropic school, should bear this 
in mind whenever they feel an in- 
ward call to hold forth upon the 
parable of Lazarus and Dives. Do 
they never reflect upon the fearful 
amount of pauperism, wretchedness, 
and crime which would be the imme- 
diate and inevitable consequence of 
any large and general curtailment of 
expenditure on the part of the rich? 
Suppose that, by some singular com- 
bination, the wealthier classes should 
unanimously adopt the resolution of 
abstaining for three years — ay, for 
one year, or even less—from the pur- 
chase of anything beyond the mere 
necessaries of life — suppose they 
should determine to buy no new far- 
nishings, ornaments, utensils, books, 


pictures, clothes, but to remain 
satisfied with their present stock, 
which in most families would 


be sufficient to last for a very con- 
siderable period of time — suppose 
they should reduce their establish- 
ment by dismissing half their ser- 
vants, by renouncing the use of car- 
riages, and by exercising no hos- 
pitality—what would be the result? 
Universal ruin to tradesmen, stop- 
page of manufactares, starvation 
among the operatives, and not im- 
probably a revolution. Pious old 
women turn up their rheumed eyes 
in horror at the very mention of the 
word luxury, and groan grievously if 
they hear that you have ordered new 
furniture for your drawing - room, 
With spectacles on nose they survey 
the existing movables, which they 
declare to be as perfect as any pro- 
fessing Christian should have, and 
perhaps savouring even now too 
much of vanity. They shriek at the 
announcement of the estimated cost, 
and implore you, for the sake of your 
wellbeing hereafter, not to throw 
away so much money on gewgaws, 
but to give it tothe poor. Respect 
them for their good intention and 
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charitable thoughts; for, though 
their views may be extremely nar- 
row, they are in all probability much 
more single- hearted, certainly more 
self-denying than you. In their own 
sphere they do incalculable good, 
which you also would do well to 
imitate, by visiting the indigent and 
sick, carrying consolation to death- 
beds which otherwise would be deso- 
late, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, reclaiming the outcast; and 
for these most blessed deeds they 
will receive an eternal reward. But 
remember that it is a better thing 
to prevent people from falling into 
pauperism, than to maintain them by 
eleemosynary means after they have 
so fallen. What is the cry that we 
invariably hear from the operatives 
in times of distress? It is not, “ Give 
us alms !”’—thank God, the spirit of 
the Briton has not sunk so low. It 
is, “Give us work!” and that work 
it is the duty of every man of us to 
give to the utmost of our means and 
capacity. Certainly we do not decry 
thrift or undervalue economy. We 
know full well that extravagance, 
which is expenditure beyond means, 
is not only suicidal, but grievously 
detrimental to others; and we coun- 
sel no man to spend more than he 
can easily afford. But if he has 
money, either through succession or 
as the result of his own exertions, 
it is his duty to expend no incon- 
siderable portion of his income in 
giving employment to those who live 
by industry alone; which is, after 
all, the best and most kindly way of 
extending the right hand of fellow- 
ship. It is better to give employ- 
ment to the working man than to 
preach to him sedition. Satan has 
many disguises. Sometimes he as- 
sumes the garb of a Quaker, and, 
being the father of lies, amazes us 
with his prolific progeny, as impudent 
and filthy as their sire. Sometimes 
he mounts the pulpit in the guise of a 
Communist parson ; but in that holy 
place he is rebuked. The eloquence, 
borrowed from Belial, forsakes him 
—he is powerless for conviction ; he 
persuades not — he merely blethers. 
To denounce wealth is a manifest 
absurdity—nay, a frightful sin. De 
nounce by all means its misappli- 
cation. Denounce gambling, sexual 
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profligacy, even antique tastes which 
confer no benefit on the living pro- 
ducer, and all good and true men 
who love their country will signify 
their approval ; but do not denounce 
that mode of expenditure which gives 
weekly wages to the workmen in 
every branch of trade or manufacture, 
who are the sinews of the common- 
wealth. Most fortunate it is for the 
pation at large that we have so many 
wealthy men among us—that luxury 
has so many demands to make. By 
it libraries are established, and pub- 
lishers and authors maintained. By 
it architects, gardeners, and capability 
men flourish. It has reared among 
us a national school of painting and 
sculpture which bids fair to rival 
those of Italy and Greece. It has 
made the homes, even of our simple 
citizens, more truly comfortable and 
far more salubrious than the palaces 
of Continental nobles. It is unceas- 
ing in its demands, and it pays for 
them with princely prodigality. And 
so far from being exclusive, it passes 
from class to class ; the first outpour- 
ings being conveyed downwards in 
reticular channels, like a well - regu- 
lated system of irrigation, giving life 
to the whole community. 

Sordidness and squalor, when self- 
inflicted, excite our abhorrence and 
disgust. The millionaire dwelling in 
a den of bare furniture, feeding upon 
the eparest diet, waited on by a half- 
starved slattern, and grudging the 
outlay of a groat, is to us the most 
revolting spectacle in the universe. 
The spendthrift, who has brought 
himself to beggary, really deserves 
our pity, and will receive it, provided 
that in the course of his extravagance 
he has merely ruined himself. He 
may indeed have thrown away his 
wealth, but it has been gathered up 
and used by others. The miser does 
not ask for pity, but he receives un- 
mitigated contempt. There is, how- 
ever, a happy medium, well under- 
stood, between the black broth of 
Lycurgus and the inordinate ban- 
quets of Lucullus, between the sor- 
didsess of Trapbois and the sensual- 
ity of Sir Epicure Mammon; and 
that medium we advocate and de- 
fend. More especially in the article 
of dress we hold it indispensable that 
he gentleman should exhibit the 
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outward sign of that gentleness which 
is his boast. No better advice can 
be given than that of Polonius to his 
son Laertes : 


* Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not 

gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man.’’ 

And here we think it proper to 
mark with reprobation the practice 
of some modern portrait - painters, 
who, in their anxiety to produce 
effects by a happy combination of 
colours, too often sacrifice propriety, 
and grossly travesty their sitters. 
Thus pictures of noblemen in the 
garb of bargees or watermen are by 
no means uncommon in our art ex- 
hibitions, a perversion of taste which 
strikes us as alike degrading and ab- 
surd. Would Vandyke, Velasquez, 
or Titian have treated their subjects 
so, depicting the nobles of the Neth- 
erlands, Spain, and Italy, as fisher- 
mep, muleteers, or banditti? Are 
not old family- portraits valued by 
their possessors principally because 
they represent remote ancestors in 
the costume which they worg when 
alive, thus giving visible proof of 
their position in society, and recall- 
ing at once the memory of the age 
to which they historically belong? 
Who would wish to see Raleigh re- 
presented as a clown, or Bacon as a 
horse-jockey? Yet that is precisely 
what some of our fashionable artists 
are doing for their sitters, who must 
expect, if their portraits should be- 
come ancestral, to be judged of ac- 
cording to their appearance. Let us 
have no more of such pitiable folly. 
If it be the opinion of our best artists 
that the form and colours of our 
modern dress are unsuited for repre- 
sentation, that is unquestionably a 
strong argament in favour of a 
change of costume, but it is no apo- 
logy for their heinous breaches of 
propriety in degrading and disguis- 
ing their customers. 

Finally and to conclude ; let us ex- 
hort all slovens to gird up their loins 
and repair forthwith to their respec- 
tive tailors, who will welcome them 
with smiles, much waving of the ell- 
wand, and a joyful snipping of the 
shears. Measure for Measure. They 
will henceforth walk the streets or 
glide into the saloon, with the happy 
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consciousness that they are becoming- 
ly attired, and may find favour in 
the eyes of beauty ; while their hearts 
may glow within them with conscious 
rectitude, because, besides securing 
these inestimable advantages for 
themselves, they are doing good to 
Spitalfields, promoting the manufac- 
ture of broad-cloth, and giving bread 
to the honest sartorial occupants of 
the attic, at a season of the year 
when cucumbers are wholly unat- 
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tainable. As for their old wardrobe, 
let them dispose of it liberally ac- 
cording to its merits. Many a poor 
soul, shivering in the cold winds of 
March, will be thankful even for the 
worst ; and with grateful heart and 
moistened eye will put on the gar- 
ment which it were disgraceful for 
you to wear longer, and yield his own 
miserable rags to perform their last 
office, and dangle in the breeze as a 
scarcecrow. 





THE TURKS IN KALAFAT, 1854.—PART I. 


On the4th December 1853, I took my 
first look at the Black Sea from the 
deck of the Austrian Lloyd’s steamer 
“ Bosforo.” Black enough it looked. 
The sky was overcast; one bright 
gleam still shone over the quarter 
we were leaving, but all ahead was 
black as thunder. For a few min- 
utes we were still in smooth water, 
hemmed in by the channel of the 
Bosphorus; then suddenly the coasts 
swept off to the right and left and 
fell rapidly behind us, black and deso- 
late, with great gushes of white 
foam springing up against them, and 
we found ourselves pitching and 
plunging violently on heavy green 
rolling swells that caught a dingy 
tinge from the black sky overhead. 
An English war-steamer dashed by 
us at speed, setting her head straight 
for the black thundery sea in front, 
rolling on the great swells and cleav- 
ing her way straight on into the storm 
like a sea-bird. As for us, we thought 
better of it. All at once we found 
the bows of the ship wheeling round, 
and pointing straight for Constantin- 
ople. “Nous retournons,” said the 
captain. 

The captain was an Austrian—z.e., 
an Italian from one of the maritime 
provinces of Austria; so was the 
piloto, and the crew likewise. They 
settled amongst them that it was a 
tempo cattivo, so they ran straight into 
the Bosphorus and anchored. 

The Turks are wonderful hands at 
aping the Continental states in every 
restriction that can hinder an honest 
man, and in taking every precaution 
that can impede those who have no 


evil designs. Douanes, passports, 
guard ships; in all these they are 
perfect ; and as I suspect, indemnify 
themselves for the pains they take in 
supporting these institutions by per- 
fect negligence as regards all that 
could possibly prove useful. So on 
this occasion they had a guard-ship 
lying in the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
which, reasonably suspecting that we 
had picked up traitorous designs or 
intelligence in our five minutes’ 
tossing on the waves, and meant to 
incendiarise Constantinople with the 
same, refused to let us pass her into 
the calm water ; so we anchored just 
outside her, and spent the night 
catching the swell of the Black Sea 
agreeably. 

If the steamer “ Bosforo” still ex- 
ists, and is like what she then was, I 
cannot recommend her. The voyage 
(from Constantinople to Varna) was 
avowedly one of only eighteen hours ; 
but the crew had wondrous sharp 
eyes for a tempto cattivo either present 
or probable, and by dint of remark- 
able caution and three anchorings on 
the way, spun the time into nearly 
three days and nights. This extreme 
prudence had at all events the merit 
of showing us passengers (of whom 
there were only two) more of the 
Black Sea and the dreary Turkish 
coast than we could reasonably have 
expected for the money ; and perhaps 
was not misplaced in other respects, 
for I recollect that one blowing rough 
night, when I was lying cold and 
sea-sick in my nasty little berth, my 


-companion, who had ‘wandered for- 


wards on deck, came back to me with 
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the report that the engine was 
broken, and mended with cordage. 
The interior arrangements of the 
ship were on a par with her sea- 
going qualifications. The dinners, in 
point of grease and filth, were perfect 
of their kind; the wine to match; 
the ship’s officers, who dined with 
us, specimens of dirt which we 
thought unrivalled till we saw the 
steward, who in his turn faded be- 
fore the steward’s boy ; and to crown 
all, a bill of fare was hung in a con- 
spicuous position, detailing all sorts 
of fabulous delicacies, and conclud- 
ing with an appeal to all who laid 
claim to civilisation to exhibit proper 
deference to their fellow-passengers of 
the fair sex. 

Varna must be relapsing so fast 
into its original obscurity, that if I 
waited a few years longer it is pos- 
sible that any remarks I might have 
to make upon it might possess all the 
charm of novelty. As, however, I 
can scarcely flatter myself that this 
is yet the case, I shall not expatiate 
upon the subject. Neither shall I 
hold forth upon those two inevitable 
travellers muffled up in sheepskins 
and attended by cavass and surudji, 
who form the invariable introduction 
to every record of Turkish travel, and 
at whose reappearance the stout- 
est reader might feel faint-hearted, 
but shall merely state that on the 9th 
December 1853, myself and one other 
Englishman left Varna en route for 
Schoumla; the whole party, attend- 
ants and baggage included, mounted 
on the tough little ponies which in 
Turkey do duty as post-horses. 

The day was cold; mists were 
haaging on the distant hill-tops, and 
small misty flakes of snow began to 
fall as we rode out of Varna. As 
long as our road held to the bank of 
the celebrated fresh-water lake which, 
abutting on the sea close to Varna, 
winds away far inland between two 
ranges of hill, so long the scene, al- 
though wild and wintry, was not with- 
out beauty. The neighbouring hills, 
covered with a tall and dense growth 
of brown and leafless brushwood, 
mingled with trees with the dead 
leaves still hanging, stood forward 
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in bold and picturesque headlands 
crowned with rugged grey crags, the 
lake, narrowed to the dimensions of 
a small river, winding its way be- 
tween. But by-and-by the country 
changed in character. Level plains, 
intersected by a few small water- 
courses, and bounded by belts of low 
rocky hill; thin thorny brushwood 
or stubbly withered grass peeping up 
above the sheet of snow, which grew 
deeper as we advanced ;—these, ani- 
mated occasionally by a covey of par- 
tridges trotting along in the snow 
with their feathers huddled up, a 
herd of ponies, or a portly Turk 
swelled out with furred garments and 
pistols, jogging along on a little pony, 
formed the view which, with little 
variation, lasted as far as Schoumla. 
The procrastination inherent in 
everything Turkish expanded what 
ought to have been a two into a 
three days’ journey. The intermedi- 
ate nights were spent in Bulgarian vil- 
lages, one of the best of which it may 
be well to describe, It consisted of 
small roughly-built stone houses with 
great projecting brown thatches, each 
one, together with its outbuildings, 
surrounded by a dry thorn - fence. 
As we rode into it, the last faint 
light of a winter evening just served 
to show the snow lying under foot 
or gleaming on the ridges of the sur- 
rounding hills, and to afford us a 
most unpromising prospect. No one 
was abroad; no door opened; no 
light gleamed; a huge pack of curs 
assailed us with loud barkings, but 
their clamour extracted no response 
from any human voice; and as we 
sat on our horses, cold, impatient, 
and disconsolate, anxiously watcbing 
our cavass,* who was rummaging and 
hunting amongst the dusky inhospit- 
able enclosures, it seemed as if the 
whole population was shamming 
dead, and we felt that we might sit 
out in the snow all night with the 
gratified consent of everybody. At 


length a functionary, whose various 
duties comprise that of quartering 
travellers upon the often unwilling 
inhabitants, was routed out, and by 
him we were introduced to the in- 
terior of a Bulgarian farm. 





* Something between an armed guard and the “courier” of civilised Europe. 
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We had fallen on a favourable spe- 
cimen, exhibiting a degree of com- 
fort which we did not find as we 
penetrated more deeply inland. The 
room into which we were admitted, 
probably the best in the house, was 
low and whitewashed, with a few 
rude shelves, a mud-floor, and rough 
ceiling, which barely gave room to 
stand upright between its supporting 
beams. At one end was a large fire- 
place with a great projecting chim- 
ney. The whole seemed clean; and 
to the credit of the establishment (or 
more likely to the credit of the cold 
weather), I must state that I only 
found one flea all night; a perfect 
phenomenon of cleanliness for Tur- 
key. ‘The owners of the house were 
an old “Boolghar” or Bulgarian, 
his wife, and some grown sons; the 
woman tolerably clean in appearance, 
but the men foul enough to look at 
in their sheepskin caps and dingy 
garments, and, like all Bulgarians, 
suggesting strongly the idea that they 
swathed themselves in their clothes as 
you might wrap a mummy in its cere- 
ments, and kept them on till they 
dropped off with time. They were all 
civil and willing enough ; spread mats 
and rugs for us in one corner of the 
room, piled up the saddles and 
baggage in another; prepared a 
dinner, of which the only intolerable 
part was the wine (which much re- 
sembled a mixture of bad wine and 
sour beer); and supplied us with 
some valuable information on the 
internal economy of the Turkish 
empire, which in due course of time 
was communicated to the British pub- 
lic as follows. 

My companion was “Own Corre- 
spondent” to——let me throw the 
veil of mystery over the valuable organ 
of public opinion which he represent- 
ed, by calling it the Morning Twaddle, 
Like myself, he had been only a few 
days in the country, and knew about 
as many words of the language as he 
had been days in the land. Zealous, 
however, in the discharge of his 
duty, he established himself on a bit 
of carpet in the chimney-corner, and 
there squatting after the manner of 
the country, proceeded to distract the 
old woman of the house, who was 
cooking our dinner, with questions 
on polity of state somewhat in this 
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fashion:—“TI say, old lady! do the 
Turks—Osmanli, you know,—do the 
bully you much? Chok Kamcho 
—plenty of whip? This sort of thing 
—ch—k, ch—k, swish, swish—” imi- 
tating with voice and gesture the 
process of what Carlyle calls “ shame- 
fully fustigating.” Old lady, pro- 
foundly ignorant of his meaning, 
waggles her head with a soothing 
and pacifying air, acquiescent in any- 
thing he may please to remark; and 
in as short a space of time as may 
serve to carry.a letter from Bulgaria 
to the Strand, the readers of the 
Morning Twaddle are told that “ the 
instances of oppression which have 
been related to me by females of re- 
spectability, as endured at the hands 
of their brutal masters the Turks, 
are almost beyond credence.” 

I give this passage, strong in the 
faith that my respected companion 
of that night is now in California, 
and can’t haul me over the coals for 
the trifling inaccuracy of a word or 
two. 


On the third day of our journey, 
looking across a snow-covered sweep 
of plain, we perceived a checkered 
mass of white and brown patches 
nestling into a horseshoe recess 
which shelved up into an abrupt 
hill-range rising directly in front of 
us. These were the snow-covered 
roofs and the brown walls of the 
town of Schoumla. 

Passing by a loopholed gate through 
the irregularly-traced and weak in- 
trenchments, we found ourselves 
amongst wretched little “ wattle-and- 
dab” houses, interspersed with gigan- 
tic dung-heaps tenanted by troops 
These were the 
suburbs. The central portions of the 
town, as we penetrated into them, 
were not much more cheerful. Small 
shabby houses of wattle-and-dab or 
mud-cemented stone, with dilapid- 
ated tiled roofs projecting, in great 
eaves, turned their backs upon us 
(for Mussulman jealousy forbids their 
showing a front to the public gaze) 
from each side of the street, in rows 
sometimes continuous and sometimes 
broken by the intervention of court- 
yards and enclosures. In the com- 
mercial streets a roughly-built veran- 
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dah or rude colonnade covered the 
footway ; beneath this appeared little 
box-like shops, open to the raw win- 
try day without intervention of door 
or window. Carts drawn by oxen or 
big lumbering buffaloes, and driven 
by Bulgarian peasants, were‘ crush- 
ing the snow in the roadway; while 
Turkish soldiers in their long coats 
of white sackcloth, dark Egyptian 
auxiliaries looking desparately cold, 
and miscellaneous civilians in the old 
Turkish dress, crowded round the 
shops bargaining for dried fish and 
groceries, or trampled the footway in 
front into a slush of snow and filth. 
Occasionally, from the higher streets 
that wind up the steep slope on 
which the town stands, a bird’s-eye 
view was gained of an expanse of 
flat roofs loaded with snow, above 
which rose small white minarets sur- 
mounted each one by what looked 
like an extinguisher plated with 
white metal. All was dreary and 
disconsolate, and promising little of 
rest, warmth, or comfort. 

It could not promise much less 
than it performed. From a small 
marketplace, crowded with bullock- 
carts, soldiers, cavasses with long 
pistols at their belts, and jackasses 
bearing huge loads of fire-wood, we 
turned off through a small porte- 
cochére into a passage leading steep- 
ly down-hill into some lower region. 
Arrived at the bottom of this, we 
found ourselves in a small court- 
yard, surrounded by stabling, with, 
on one side, a small shabby coffee- 
house full of soldiers, and on the 
other, just over the porte-cochére by 
which we had entered, a most re- 
markable cock-loft, with a shaky 
balcony in front, and a very cranky 
wooden staircase leading to it. Some 
soldiers in the yard were in the act 
of loading baggage-horses with bags 
of silver, and the charger of the 
officer commanding the escort—a 
rough pony with a big schabraque 
and an old baggy cotton umbrella 
hung to the saddle-bow — stood 
waiting for his rider. The cock-loft 
above mentioned was to be our 
abode : in compliance with a request 
for lodgings which we had sent in 
advance by our cavass, it had been 
told off to our service by the civil 
governor of the place; and as it will 
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give an idea of the accommodation 
to be expected at Turkish inns, I will 
describe it more particularly. 

It was the smallest den that two 
men could well be packed into. On 
one ,side was a broken window, 
boarded up; on the other, two little 
windows, still possessed of panes of 
glass, but in such a rattle-trap state 
that we did not dare to open them 
for fear of their dropping to pieces, 
The floor, composed of small sticks, 
was full of holes, and gave to the 
tread so alarmingly that we did not 
feel at all sure that an incautious 
step might not send us clean through 
it, and land us, with all our trunks 
and baggage, on the heads of the 
Faithful loitering in the gateway 
beneath. A raised place like a 
counter crossed one end of the room. 
This, according to Turkish ideas, 
was the bed, and constituted not 
only the whole of the sleeping ac- 
commodation, but the whole of the 
furniture of any kind whatever. No 
fireplace existed. For a time we 
kept up a miserable warmth by 
means of a mangal or charcoal 
brasier, which gave us the head- 
ache; and then as night came on 
and the charcoal went out, we wrap- 
ped ourselves in our coats and cloaks, 
and, taking possession of the counter, 
gave ourselves up to be frozen by 
the cold wind that came in at every 
chink. A Turk could have endured 
such an abode. Wrapped in a mass 
of lousy furs, and with a pipe in his 
mouth, he would have squatted him- 
self cross-legged in the least windy 
corner, and being gifted by nature 
with a perfect indifference to vermin, 
a strong disinclination to move when 
he can by any possibility sit still, 
and a head that defies the fumes of 
charcoal, he would have lived in 
patience, if not in. content. But to 
us less highly-gifted beings this was 
impossible; and somewhere about 
the expiration _of four-and-twenty 
hours, having failed in all our 
efforts to find another lodging, we 
became disconsolate indeed. It ap- 
peared—or; at all events, the civil 
governor chose to give out so—that 
no lodgings could be assigned with- 
out the express order of Omar Pasha, 
then holding his headquarters in 
the town. How to get this order 
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was the difficulty. My companion, 
with his hair dishevelled and a de- 
spairing look, sat on a trunk in a 
corner, as though life’s battle and 
all its correspondence were over, 
and nothing remained but to die 
patiently. But I will not describe 
the “grande et déterminée resolu- 
tion” by which I pulled out my 
uniform, and went off to the Pasha 
in it, further than to state, that un- 
packing and getting into a bran- 
new, never-before-worn uniform, in 
that nasty, dusty, fusty, buggy old 
cock-loft, with the wintry wind 
blowing my shirt-tails to the four 
quarters of heaven, was the nastiest 
thing in the way of toilette I ever 
performed. 


We stayed in Schoumla but a few 
days. His highness Omar Pasha 
wanted, I suspect, to get rid of us, 
and slightly humbugged us: how- 
ever this may be, he told us that an 
attack was daily expected on Kala- 
fat, a village lying on the north 
bank of the Danube, opposite to 
Widdin, and which the Turks were 
then holding against a blockading 
force of Russians. Upon which we, 
anxious to “trail a pike” in the 
great fight, hired post-horses, strap- 
ped a minute portion of baggage on 
to their cruppers, and in company 
with two new friends whom we had 
met at Schoumla, hustled off into 
the wilds of Bulgaria, with an insane 
idea that we were going to gallop 
straight up to Widdin in a flash 
of fire. Insane I call it, for no weaker 
term can be assigned to a delusion 
favouring the belief that love or 
money will hasten men or matters in 
Turkey. 

It would be tedious to give a de- 
tailed account of the journey. We 
pushed straight up the hill-range 
that lies behind Schoumla, through 
the tall brushwood jungle that covers 
its crest, and down again by a nar- 
row and boggy path (where all our 
saddle-bags took the opportunity of 
turning one after the other, carrying, 
of course, the saddles with them) 
down the far side, looking, as we 
descended over an expanse of hilly 
country, checkered with brushwood 
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and dotted with trees, with valleys ~ 
and bottoms swampy from a recent 
thaw, and with a distant hill-range 
just showing its dark ridge above 
a massy line of dense white cloud, 
and catching the sun-rays which 
poured in clearly-defined shafts from 
behind a rift in the grey sky: then 
over the lower country, till night 
closed in with such darkness, that, 
except where a rising ridge presented 
its fringe of trees and brushwood in 
relief against the lighter sky, the! 
face of the country seemed a black 
chaos; and still we followed our 
surudji, who, splashing through 
water, squashing through mud, 
smashing through thorn-fenves, but 
always by some curious instinct 
holding to the little apology for a 
road, pushed on through the dark 
at a jog-trot. Then, next day, in 
the grey light of a winter's dawn, 
we rode through the gorge behind 
Kski Juma, where the high broken 
cliffs and grey rocks hem in the 
narrow pass and the rushing stream 
that accompanies it; and then again 
through large forests, cranching the 
snow that lay under brown wintry 
oaks, which might have been beauti- 
ful if they had not, by some mania 
of the Turks, been stunted into ugly 
pollards; now passing a forest vil- 
lage of a few comfortless huts, now 
diving into a ravine, and mounting 
its opposite ascent, from whence we 
saw line over line of distant hill- 
ranges, with snow-covered peaks 
still higher, rising in the extreme 
distance; or gazed down into a deep 
valley, where the mist lay in long 
white lines, as though two hostile 
armies were cannonading. Sometimes 
we ate and slept in a dirty little 
Bulgarian hut, with, oh! such evil- 
smelling Bulgarian hosts; some- 
times in an equally dirty post-house, 
where we got filth to eat, and a 
charcoal brazier to poison instead 
of warming us, and ended with a 
struggle, more or less noisy and quar- 
relsome, to get fresh horses betimes 
and be gone, in which we usually 
got completely defeated by the 
mingled insolence and imperturba- 
bility of the Turks. 

hat with snow, sleet, cold fingers 
and toes, long stages quite beyond 
the strength of the ponies, and fleas 
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and filth at night, the journey was 
not precisely one of luxury to any 
one concerned. But if none of us 
liked it, there was one who supreme- 
ly abhorred it, and that was Spero 
Flamboyales (I do not vouch for the 
spelling), our Greek cook. What 
with mental alarms and bodily raws, 
this unhappy serving-man fell into a 
sad state, and between his aches 
and his fears getting into a sort of 
— condition, would hold on to 
is bridle with such an unyielding 
grasp, that his beast would stop 
dead-short in the road; and there 
the pair of them would remain calm- 
ly, as if they had made up their 
minds to stay behind and be lost for 
good. It was of no use rushing 
wrathfully at them, and flogging the 
horse behind, for Spero would only 
hold the harder in front, gasping 
out all the time inarticulate excla- 
mations about not being used to 
horse exercise, and would prevent 
the animal from executing anything 
beyond a series of discomforting 
wriggles. There was only one remedy ; 
to take the reins forcibly out of 
his hands, and clean over the horse’s 
head, giving the victim the run of 
the mane and pommel in return; 
and then, with one man hauling on 
the reins, and another flogging be- 
hind, exit Spero in a flash of fire, 
lamenting; and sometimes even 
laughing, for the spectacle was so 
absurd that the sufferer himself could 
not help being agreeably moved by it. 
Then we passed Tirnova, perched 
on its abrupt cliff overhanging the 
river ; and Lostchia, remarkable for 
a curious long wooden bridge, roofed 
over and lined on each side with 
shops, precisely like a covered bazaar. 
Leaving Lostchia with a  surudji 
inflamed with promises of dakhshish, 
who took us along at a furious pace 
(till it broke down), we entered 
on a wild and barren fell country, 
with dismal hills and dismal inter- 
vening plains, still more dismal in 
a sharp drizzle, which first wet us, 
then turned to snow, and then was 
followed by a sharp frost, which 
froze our wet coats hard. The snow 
lay deep as we advanced; night 
came on, and a mist besides, hiding 
all but the white sheet immediately 
beneath us, and the course of a small 
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river, whose waters, black in contrast 
with the white snow, we had to ford 
and re-ford. The road was hard to 
detect, and Spero Flamboyales, with 
his peculiar horsemanship, was al- 
ways swerving wildly off, and mak- 
ing as if to plunge into the wilder- 
ness; eliciting wrathful admonitions 
of “La Strada! La Strada!” from 
members of the party short of 
Italian, and, under that trying dis- 
pensation, of temper also. On again 
next day over snowy plains, till we 
reached the brow of a sharp ravine- 
like descent, and saw below in the 
distance a black gloomy stream, with 
a low line of country, bounded by 
low heights, lying beyond. 

This was the Danube; the Danube 
of Eugene and Peterwaradin; the 
high-road of Turkish aggression in the 
old days of Turkish glory, from whose 
banks, far and wide, “the verdare 
fled the bloody sod” under the tread 
of the Spahi’s horse-hoof; even now 
the scene of war, for, as we looked 
upon it, the Turkish and Russian 
sentinels were spying one another 
with hostile eyes across its stream. 
Cold and grim, broad, deep, and 
leaden-black, wending its slow way 
through a snow-covered country, 
whose very want of beauty gave it 
a hard dreary desolation of its own, 
its aspect was not altogether un- 
worthy of its grim fortunes, past and 

resent. But I do not pretend that 

occupied myself at the moment 
with these subjects of reflection, be- 
ing absorbed in a great crick in the 
back got by hard riding, and in specu- 
lations upon the probable amount of 
fleas to be found in the night's rest- 
ing-place. 

There are people in the world who 
say that they are unaffected by fleas, 
and profess that to them a flea-bite 
is nothing but a flea-bite to the full- 
est extent of its proverbial insignifi- 
cance. If such a man is a Catholic, 
he ought to pass his life in a con- 
tinual state of offering wax-candles 
to his patron saint, with occasional 
offerings to the patron-saint of his 
parish (I find, from a Roman Catho- 
lic “good book,” that such is the 
order in which the true Christian 
bestows his reverence). If he is @ 


Protestant, he may transfer his thank- 
fulness to his stars, for he can’t form 
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a conception of what he escapes. I 
think a night in a flea-ridden Turkish 
cottage is the liveliest prefiguration 
of purgatory I know of. You settle 
yourself under the dirty rugs, which 
come against your naked hand or 
cheek all gritty as if filled with the 
dried dirt trampled into them by the 
feet of generations of Boolghars, and, 
with a preparatory and sympathetic 
itchiness all over, faintly offer to 
yourself a dim and despairing hope 
that the torment may not that night 
be quite so bad as usual. You doze 
into a half-forgetful state (for the 
treacherous brutes always let you get 
that far), which is presently pervaded 
by a nightmarish sense of tingling 
and burning discomfort. You start 
up with a groan, to find a plague- 
spot blazing on your neck. You 
scratch and scratch ; more you scratch, 
more it itches. Then it breaks out 
somewhere under your clothes (for of 
course undressing before going to bed 
is out of the question). You tear 
open your waiscoat, to the annihila- 
tion of its buttons, to get at it. Then 
here, and there, and everywhere, it 
lights up its fires, till you are in one 
conflagration of itch; kicking, tam- 
bling, sweating, groaning, swearing, 
riving buttons off, bursting your 
small-clothes in efforts to reach im- 
possibleplaces ; kicking the rugs off 
till you are starved with cold, and 
obliged to pull them on again ; and 
giving yourself to all the devils for 
your folly in exposing yourself to such 
torture. What the deuce brought 
me here? you groan.. Why couldn’t 
I stay at home? Why am I shoving 
my nose at all into the affairs of 
these cursed Turks and Cossacks, 
who haven’t even the decency to re- 
pay my attention by a clean bed? 
Couldn’t I have been a perpetual 
curate, and slept in a clean bed all 
my life? Whatever possessed me to 
take to the hard, kicked-about, break- 
neck life of a dragoon, and to mend 
matters by coming dragooning en 
amateur into a filthy hole, where 
nobody wanted me? Your past life 
does not present itself in rose-colour 
to your recollection, and you read 
yourself a lecture upon the follies of 
a “wild career” that would do hon- 
our to the sternest “parient.” There 
are two occasions when I invariably 
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recur with a feeling of profund sor- 
row to the foolishly-scorned advan- 
tages of a calm and peaceful life: 
one is, when I have just got a smash 
into a wet ploughed field, just soft 
enough to save my life, and am 
getting up with a stunned feel, and 
a doubt as to how many pieces I am 
in; the other is when I sleep in 
foreign parts in a flea-haunted bed. 

If I ever travel again for pleasure, 
I think it shall be in Holland. I 
have the authority of Disraeli’s Tan- 
cred for believing that it is a sound 
Protestant country, with no vermin 
in the beds. And if it is not so in- 
teresting as it might be, who cares? 
Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith. Better a Dutch canal 
and peace, than the Danube and a 
torment of fleas. I am coming round 
to the belief that rough adventurous 
travel is all a humbug ; and that, if 
you travel at all, you can't take it 
too easy ; unless, to be sure, you can 
combine all advantages, as in India, 
where you bag your wild bull on a 
wild mountain’s side that has never 
since the Deluge borne trace of the 
hand of man, and return to your tent 
to get into your accustomed tub, and 
then to sit in your particular arm- 
chair to your accustomed dinner, and 
turn in to sleep in your own immacu- 
late bed. Imaginary privation— to 
fancy that you are undergoing hard- 
ships when you are doing no such 
thing, but are really resting upon the 
softest substratum of comfort—casts 
an agreeable romance, a dignifying 
air of respectability, over a transac- 
tion. But once let real hardships 
poke their ugly noses in upon your 
line of march, and they become the 
prominent features, to the exclusion 
of all that is more agreeable ; while, 
under the influence of the dirty little 
anxieties that spring from them, ro- 
mance dies away, and leaves a weary 
reality behind. No; let me travel 
in a caléche with post-horses, with a 
courier up behind to fight douaniers 
and save me all imaginable bother, 
and leave me to the full expansion 
of my natural fine feeling and senti- 
ment. So let me roll through some 
fair land with excellent hotels; so 
let me roll through life, and out ef 
life, to be bothered no more. 
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What a disgusting sénsualist ! 
Here’s a state of mind for a. man 
that has read most of the improv- 
ing writers of the present day upon 
heroism and duty! Disgusting in- 
deed ; I am quite ashamed of myself ; 
but can’t, at the same time, help 
insinuating a wish that Providence 
had made it my part in life to sit 
still and —talk. I could have done 
that very well indeed, I know. 

However, Providence has not done 
anything of the kind. Soin go the 
spurs into the flanks of the weary 
old Turkish pony, and heroic and 
dutiful, mulgré nous, and not want- 
ing to our sublime destiny, we come 
slithering and scrambling down the 
broken pathway that leads on to the 
frozen shore of the Danube, and 
there plod along to the nightly con- 
flict in a Bulgarian hut. 





In this region the smaller Bul- 
garian villages are subterranean. 
The body of the house is dug in the 
ground to a depth about equal to the 
height of a man; the sloping roof 
alone rises above the surface, and 
this, when covered with snow, is not 
easily to be distinguished from an 
accidental rise of ground. In fact, 
the village is half invisible when you 
are in the middle of it. An en- 
trance-porch is the only thing which 
stands at its natural level above the 
earth; a covered passage leading 
from thence sinks rapidly till it lands 
you on the floor of the first room, 
through which you pass to the inner 
apartment. Here you find a big 
fireplace, with probably very little 
fuel in it; an enormous projecting 
chimney, through which you can see 
all the stars of heaven ; sheep, poul- 
try, and human beings all pigging 
together ; a cat capering over the 
whole, tormenting a half-dead mouse ; 
plenty of fleas, and a general nasti- 
ness of the first water.. The inha- 
bitants are filthy and inhospitable ; 
accustomed, I daresay, to extortions 
of all kinds, they hide what little 
they possess from the traveller, and 
profess absolute destitution antil 
their minds are made easy by pre- 
payment for everything that may be 
required. Even that process, invest- 
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ed, as I suspect it is, with all the 
charm of novelty, fails to bring them 
round to an appearance of content 
and cordiality ; and, pay them as 
you will, your Bulgarian hosts are 
sulky and dissatisfied to the last—as 
possibly other folk might be if they 
had travellers quartered on them 
without either ‘‘ with your leave” or 
“* by your leave.” 

If you take an unfortunate man, 
and, from his childhood upwards, 
kick, beat, and bully him, call him a 
sneak and a coward and a dog, and 
impress upon him that he has no 
right to aspire to be anything better, 
he probably becomes all that you 
have been pleased to call him. Mo- 
rally speaking, as we all know, the 
blame rests with him who caused 
this moral depravity ; as we prac- 
tise, the penalties fall on the victim. 
No matter how he came so, he is a 
nasty mangy cur now, so hang him 
as such. Now Ido not profess to be 
wiser than the world; so shutting 
my eyes to the fact that the Turks 
have had a large hand in making 
their Christian subjects what they 
are, I shall confine myself to the fact 
that the latter are about as mangy 
curs, and as much in want of hang- 
ing as any race that I have had the 
pleasure of meeting. I think it is 
the author of Lothen who declares 
that, in his Eastern travels, his sympa- 
thies ‘were with the native Chris- 
tians, and that he could not help 
feeling that he had a common cause 
with them. My feelings were all the 
other way. What is there in com- 
mon? What is the bond of union 
between an Englishman and these 
surly, cringing, grasping, sneaking 
slaves ?—Christianity ? That’ is the 
point on which, of all others, I split 
with them. When I sed the Greek 
Rayah, tinkling and jingling, mop- 
ping and mowing, in the fooleries of 
a mass, bowing to tinselled images 
and ridiculous pictures, and the 
proud Turk looking on with con- 
tempt, thinking him what he is—an 
idolater—and naturally enough class- 
ing in his own mind all Christianity 
with the superstition which is in pro- 
cess of display before him ;—when, 
in short, I see the man looking with 
disgust at the dog, I feel nowise in- 
clined to claim kindred with the 
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latter, and to beg the Moslem to mo- 
derate his contempt for my sake, as 
Iam a bit of a dog too. I spit on 
the ground, deny all community with 
the fetish-worshipper before me; I 
refuse to recognise him as a Christian 
at all, and tell the Turk that if he 
thinks him a dog and a heathen, I do 
so no less, and that I come of an- 
other race, and hold another religion. 


On the seventh day of our journey 
we entered on a plain of semicircu- 
lar form, of which the Danube formed 
the chord, and distant hills the arc. 
Far away, at the extreme point of 
the chord, was a low, flat-lying town, 
with the masts of shipping rising 
close alongside; long trains of ox- 
carts traversed the frozen foreground ; 
and the whole scene, under a clear 
grey streaky sky, reminded me of a 
Dutch winter-scene in a painting. I 
am not sure but that (with an acute 
foreknowledge of the lodging and 
dinner we were likely to get) 1 wished 
that it was a Dutch, in fact anything 
but a Turkish, winter-scene in reality. 

This was Widdin; according to 
Tarkish militarists, a perfect gem of 
fortification. The outer casket, we 
thought, was scarcely worthy of the 
precious jewel it contained. <A 
wretched ditch and bank constituted 
the first enceinte. Within this, snowy 
fields, bounded by snow-laden thorn- 
fences, and sprinkled with a leafless 
tree or two, were mingled with 
suburbs of small houses and frozen 
ponds, over which the Turkish boys 
—quaint little caricatures of Turkish 
men—turbaned and fur-robed, and 
exceeding fushionless, were working 
themselves on little sledges propelled 
by sticks held one in each hand of 
the rider. The frost, which covers a 
multitude of sing in the way of mud 
and filth, deluded mo for a time into 
the belief that the streets we were 
traversing were rather cleaner than 
those of an ordinary Tarkish town ; 
but a huge pool of the richest liquid 
black mud, knee-deep, and barring 
the whole breadth of the road, soon 
dispelled the illusion, and showed 
what a thaw might be expected to 
bring forth. Presently we came to 
@ narrow open space; beyond this, in 
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a long line just peeping above the 
surface of the earth, ran the mason- 
work revetment and earthen parapet 
of the gem itself, with the cannon 
looking through the embrasures ; the 
body of the wall being sunk out of 
sight in a deep and broad moat, and 
the whole concern in a slightly 
rickety condition. Some minarets, 
a few tall chimneys and snow-laden 
roofs, gave indications of the town 
beyond; and a narrow bridge and 
high old-fashioned gate, guarded by 
two sentries in most dilapidated 
coats of white sackcloth, gave en- 
trance into its marrow windi 
streets, covered with a leaky and 
terrible roofing, whose chief end 
seems to be to collect the snow ina 
frost, and distribute it through its 
interstices on the passengers’ heads 
in a thaw. 

We were furnished with a letter 
of introduction from Omar Pasha 
to the Pasha of Widdin, and rode 
straight to the dwelling of the latter 
to deliver it; not that we had any 
wish to intrude, dirty and travel- 
stained as we were, upon his presence, , 
but because the procuring of an or- 
der from the Pasha is the first step 
ina Turkish town to obtaining any 
lodging whatever. Upon hearing of 
our arrival, however, he sent to re- 
quest that we would appear before 
him, and we had no resource but to 
comply. 

I had been in the houses of Turk- 
fh grandees in Schoumla, but these 
were ,mere temporary quarters, tol- 
erated by their occupants as_ the 
best procurable in a town crowded 
with troops, and consequently were 
not to be taken as specimens of the 
ordinary dwellings of men of rank. 
The building that we now entered 
was, on the contrary, the regular re- 
sidence of the Pasha. It was a long 
range of two-storied buildings sur- 
rounding a large court, of which one 
side was composed of the battlements 
of Widdin, the Danube flowing just 
outside. A wide wooden staircase 
led into a large lobby on the first 
floor, built of old dusty wood, with 
the windows of interior apartments 
looking into it; cold and cheerless, 
without furniture, and apparently 
quite uncared for. The Pasha’s sit- 
ting-room was the first place show 
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ing avy traces of comfort. It was a 
large light room overlooking the 
Danube, with a great wood-fire, a 
divan encircling two sides, and a 
row of high-backed brocaded chairs 
ranged against one of the vacant 
walls ; comfortable as regards light, 
warmth, and cleanliness, but, with 
the exceptions already mentioned, 
bare of furniture, and quite destitute 
of all indications of life and occupa- 
tion beyond such as might consist in 
squatting eternally on a divan and 
smoking long pipes. 

The iw Lag thin elderly man 
with a short white beard, Sami by 
name (which immediately converted 
itself, in our imaginations, into Sam- 
my), was in manner and appearance 
the most gentlemanlike Turk I re- 
member meeting. He had been in 
both London and Paris, and spoke 
French fairly, and in that language 
favoured us with reminiscences of bis 
foreigu travels. What was more im- 
portant, be favoured us likewise with 
an order on the Greek bishop for 
lodging; and after a painfully polite 
interview with the latter, in the 
course of which we were regaled 
with spoonfuls of red jelly, we found 
quurters in the house of a respectable 
Bulgarian. 


Several letters upon which I de- 
pended for the record of the occur@ 
rences of the earlier part of our stay 
in Widdin and Kalafat have een 
lost; some at home, some possibly 
on their road home; and as | do not 
wish to give from memory a faint 
and distorted view of the events of 
four years ago, I shall omit the men- 
tion of all but those things of which 
I still possess the memoranda. I 
am sorry for the loss, as it prevents 
me from describing a scene that 
strack me forcibly at the time; the 
field of Csitate, the first battle- 
ground I ever saw bearing the traces 
of recent fight; still strewed with 
cartridge paper and rags of uniforms ; 
the village standing a mere shell, 
with gutted houses, bloated and 
distorted carcasses of horses still ly- 
ing in strange attitudes as they had 
fallen, and even the dead peeping up 
through the shallow covering of earth 
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which had been insufficiently heaped 
over them. One, the most dreary of 
the not few dreary sights which the 
chances of war have shown me, I 
shall not easily forget. We had 
ridden a little way beyond the village 
toa spot where the battle had been 
contested with peculiar obstinacy, 
It was a wild and desolate scene that 
met the eye. The Wallachian plains, 
treeless, desert, and saddened by a 
cold grey sky, stretched into the 
far distance, where lay the Russian 
outposts, unseen themselves, but 
throwing over the line of country 
they occupied the spell that rests on 
the ground you know to be held by 
an enemy. Close at hand were the 
remains of a number of haystacks, 
which, whether purposely or acciden- 
tally, had been fired in the fight and 
burned almost level with the ground, 
and now lay mere beds of smoking 
and smouldering embers. On one 
of them, amongst the ashes and the 
smoke, lay the body of a black Rus- 
sian horse. I was just felicitating 
myself upon the beast being happily 
dead and out of his misery, when, to 
my horror, he raised his head, and 
then, with a desperate straggle, in 
which he very nearly fell over back- 
wards, he rose to his feet, and stood 
whinnying to our horses. I never 
saw such a forlorn spectacle. One of 
his fore-feet had been smashed by a 
round-shot, and there he had been 
starving and dying for days. I 
wanted to shoot him, but the Turks 
objected, on the ground that the shot 
would alarm the outposts. I thought 
of sticking bim with my sword, but 
my courage failed, and giving way to 
that selfish horror of a painful action 
which half the world mistakes for 
humanity, and piques itself upon 
mightily, I rode away and left him 
to his misery. 


Widdin lies at the N.W. point of 
Turkey, on the bank of the Danube. 
Almost immediately opposite it lies 
the Wallachian village of Kalafat, 
on @ slope which, shelving up from 
the river’s bank, breaks at its sum- 
mit into a series of trifling heights 
divided by equally trifling depres- 
sions, and then protruding on the 
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opposite or inland slope in small 
spurs, sinks into the level of a plain 
which, although in a military sense 
considerably broken by ridges and 
undulations, may, from a picturesque 
point of view, be called flat. And 
along the slope of these spurs the 
Turks bad run a line of intrench- 
ments, enclosing a triangular space, 
whose base was the river, and whose 
angle pointed inland. Redans, and 
other devices for procuring a flank- 
ing fire, were disposed at intervals 
along the line, and a series of small 
square redoubts occupied the most 
commanding points of the heights 
inside,—mounting in all from eighty 
to ninety guns, most of them heavy 
ones. In other respects the works 
were poor and inefficient, and, such 
as they were, not even complete ; for 
at one point a gap existed through 
which a charge of cavalry might 
have been made. A large force, ris- 
ing, at one period of our stay, to (as 
far as we could make out) sixteen or 
eighteen thousand men, lay here; 
some in the ‘‘zemliks,” or under- 
ground huts — dreadful abodes of 
filth and fleas—which composed the 
village; others camped, in defiance of 
the snow, in little bright green bell- 
tents; the outposts of cavalry being 
pushed out to Poyana, Muglawitz, 
and other villages at some miles dis- 
tance in the interior. All the surround- 
ing country was in the hand of the 
Russians. 

We lived quietly in Widdin wait- 
ing anxiously for the great fight, and 
frequently crossing over to Kalafat 
to see that it was not coming off 
surreptitiously in our absence. This 
state of tranquillity was undisturbed 
till, one day, as I was sitting reading 
in our room, a series of dull sounds 
broke on the ear, which my mind, 
half-roused to a hazy speculation on 
the phenomenon, dimly likened to 
the reports of a far-off cannonade, but 
finally attributed to distant doors 
banging. Upon which conclusion I 
subsided into a state of serenity, 
which was presently dispelled by the 
return of one of our party with the 
intelligence that the sounds in ques- 
tion were really those of a cannonade ; 
that, in the general belief, an attack 
on the camp was in process; and 
finally, that, unlike the Turkish 
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pasha of the brave days of old, sit- 
ting on his divan calm and stern, 
with his sword in one band and his 
Koran in the other, our friend Sam- 
my, doing none of these things, was 
fidgeting about his room in a state 
of anxiety, saying, “Je pense que 
nous avons la guerre.” We got a 
boat and crossed with all speed. By 
the time we reached the camp the 
firing had ceased, but unmistukable 
signs of commotion were still evident. 
Orderlies were walking horses up 
and down in all directions; mounted 
artillerymen rattling about with their 
horses’ harness clattering and jin- 
gling ; every one was afoot and alert, 
and tents and quarters were so deserted 
of their occupants that its was some 
time before we could stumble on an 
acquaintance to tell us that the Rus- 
sians had driven in the Turkish out- 
posts, were supposed to be advancing, 
and were expected to attack next 
morning. This promising intelligence 
determined us to pass the night io 
Kalafat. Each man quartered him- 
self where he could; my fate took 
me to the cafe in company with an 
officer in the ‘Turkish service, a Pole 
by birth, long in body and facetious 
in disposition, who, io the confusion 
of the moment, could get no better 
quarters, 

As we approached the edifice in 
question, we found that every post, 
every pillar, every available conve- 
nience, had a horse tethered to it, the 
property of some one of the Bashi- 

azouks, who had that morning been 
driven in by the Russian advance, 
and had been unable to find stabling. 
The horsemen themselves, or such 
few as could wedge themselves in, 
had carried a reinforcement to the 
hordes already in hostile occupation 
of the cafe; for that unhappy place 
of entertainment bad for some time 
past been inundated by Turkish Irre- 
gulars, who had calmly established 
themselves and their pipes there, sel- 
dom ordering anything for the good 
of the house, and when they did, 
never paying for it. The house. it- 
self was one of the few in Kalafat 
which were not subterranean, It 
consisted of a large apartment on 
the ground-floor, used, I imagine, as a 
government store of some sort ; and a 
big bare room above, containing a 
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dilapidated billiard-table, and, at the 
moment of our entrance, choked with 
tobacco smoke. It was crowded with 

ests, chiefly of the undesired kind 
f have mentioned. These latter, I 
must confess—once granting what 
they seemed to consider a self-evi- 
dent proposition, viz., that they had 
a perfect right to the place and every 
convenience it contained — were, on 
this occasion at least, more decorous 
in conduct than might have been ex- 
pected, each man squelching him- 
self, a baggy heap of breeches, boots, 

istols, and beard, in the corner that 

t pleased him, and blowing his 
cloud imperturbably ; while the mis- 
erable tavern-keeper, one of the most 
villanous-looking of those long- 
haired, frock-coated, semi-European- 
ised mongrels, who seem provided 
for the express purpose of keeping up 
the Turkish contempt of Franks and 
Christians, went picking his way 
amongst them, malignantly but gin- 
gery, as a rat might amongst a cage- 
ul of peacefully torpid boa-constric- 
tors. 

We established a table in one cor- 
ner and dined—if cold fish, caviare, 
and a pilau of rice cooked in candle- 
grease, could be called dinner. We 
had not yet finished, when two offi- 
cers of our acquaintance, who had 
been at the outposts during the Rus- 
sian attack, came in and gave us a 
history of the day’s proceedings. The 
Turks, it appeared, were in Mugla- 
witz and Unia, with one regiment of 
cavalry, and two or three hundred 
Bashi- Bazouks; the Russians ap- 
peared with three regiments of cay- 
alry, two batteries, and infantry, 
whose numbers, by reason of inter- 
vening heights, could not be ascer- 
tained. Turks retired; Russians 
followed, opening fire from their 
guns; Bashi- Bazouks bolted, and, 
dashing in amongst the Turkish re- 
mie put them to the rout too, 

rand finale~all bolted; not, how- 
ever, without feats of individual 
heroism, which, even in that disas- 
ter, cast a gleam of glory on the 
Turkish arms; at least, so we were 
given to understand by one of the 
heroes in question. This gentleman, 
by his own account, had merited well 
of the Ottoman Empire. ‘Schabre 


4 la main,” as he was pleased to say, 
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he had stood by his leader—* mon 
Bacha,” calling on the flying horse- 
men to stop, and had only turned his 
rein when the peril had so thickened 
around him that nothing but the 
stoutness of his good steed (which, by 
the way, he wanted to sell to us) had 
saved him. “ Trois fois il m’a sauvé 
Ja vie,” says he. ‘As how?” “ Well, 
he fell down three times.” ‘Eh? 
“ He fell down three times ; if he had 
failed to get up three times—don’t you 
perceive ?—I should have been done 
for.” It was an awfully windy little 
blaguer ; a German. 

It was fortunate for me that the 
gentleman in whose company I was, 
was not only an officer in the Tark- 
ish service, but a remarkably cool 
fish into the bargain, with a talent 
for calmly having everything his own 
way. So when he had once settled 
in his mind that “the billiard - table 
(which, in fact, was the only unoccu- 
pied spot in the room) was the most 
eligible sleeping-place, he lost no 
time in bundling off some obstreper- 
ous Bashi -Bazouks “who seemed to 
covet it for themselves, and in estab- 
lishing two beds of cloaks and rugs 
on the top of it. As we were turning 
in, he warned me to look sharp after 
my watch and other movables. I 
obeyed, as I fancied, his injunctions 
pretty closely; but I had not lain 
long when he pounced upon my boots, 
which I had placed beside me, and 
shoved them under the pillow. 
“What's that for?” said I. “Eh? 
et demain sans bottes?—Ces Bashi- 
Bazouks. . . .” I carefully stowed 
them and everything I possessed un- 
der the pillow and fell asleep; very 
soon, however to wake, to find that 
lying with pistol, telescope, boots, 
and sword in bed with one, with 
pockets full of powder and ball, and 
with fleas biting, is unpleasant, and 
to spend the rest of the night in gaz- 
ing through the dim smoke-clouded 
atmosphere, lighted by a wretched 
candle, at the sleeping Bashi-Bazouks, 
who, each one hidden under a heap 
of clothes and rugs, were snoring, 
grunting, and, when they happened 
to wake, spitting and hawking hor- 
ribly. 

My friend and bed- fellow was 
troubled by none of these things. 
He slept straight through the night, 
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and about half-past five next morning 
was still sleeping when one of our 
party rushed in with rumours of an 
approaching engagement. We tried 
to rouse the long Pole, who would 
do nothing but enter into sleepy cal- 
culations touching the distance from 
the outposts and the time requisite 
for the hostile armies to come into 
collision, always tending to the one 
conclusion that he might go to sleep 
again, which he accordingly did; 
and it was not till 8 a.m. that we 
were on horseback. 

It was a filthy morning. Snow 
was under foot; a drizzling mixture 
of rain and snow was pricking into 
our facés and freezing on our clothes ; 
and it was so bitterly cold that, 
covered with furs as 1 was and in 
motion, I felt as if my fingers were 
dropping off. Through all this sleet 
and cold an unhappy line of skir- 
mishers stood manning the whole 
line of the parapet, vainly trying to 
warm their hands by shoving each 
up the sleeve of the opposite arm, 
and huddling up their shoulders 
with the miserably resigned look of 
men who know that they are cold, 
and are not very likely ever to be 
warm. The gunners stood ready for 
action by the side of the guns: be- 
yond this no troops were visible, the 
rest being kept under cover till their 
services might be calied for. 

But their services never were 
called for, The day wore on; and 
no Russians came. So after waiting 
for them some time in the café, 
swallowing stories of the enemy hav- 
ing burnt divers villages in the 
course of the night (which all turned 
out to be untrue), and bayoneted 
women and children (which I dare- 
say was just as false), we got a boat 
and returned to Widdin. 





We found that living at Widdin, 
with the constant necessity of cross- 
ing to Kalafat, was a terrible nui- 
sance. ‘I'he streets of Widdin, deep 


in wet crunching snow (I will sup- 
pose, for the greater aggravation of 
the case, that it is a period of thaw), 
and barred by sloughs and quag- 
mires of deep black mud, were not 
pleasant to traverse, 


Boats were 
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not always easy to get, nor easy to 
get into, for that process was not 
only attended with a scuffle with 
Bashi-Bazouks and all sorts of rabble 
desirous of crossing, but frequently 
involved scrambling over the boggy 
and almost impassable shore on a@ 
single plank, and thence over the 
rimy slippery sides and decks of the 
old-fashioned high-sterned ships that 
crowded the river’s edge so closely 
that your boat was unable to get 
inside their line; nor were they 
pleasant when you had got into 
them, for they were built with an 
ingenious facility for shipping water, 
whose like, I think, could only be 
met with in a snuffer-tray set afloat. 
And considering that the Danube, 
in some states of the wind, runs a 
very respectable sea, this last pecu- 
liarity is uncomfortable. I remem- 
ber particularly one occasion, when, 
the waves being at their highest, a 
Turkish priest—a regimental chap- 
lain—was instigated by the devil to 
take the helm, and using it with that 
fine seamanship which might be ex- 
pected from a soldier and a parson 
combined, very nearly sent the whole 
party to the bottom : probably would 
have done it quite, but that, getting 
the boat’s head round one secon 
before (lucky that it was not one 
second after) we were swamped, we 
scuttled to shore again. Then, to 
make things still pleasanter, the 
Danube all but froze. First of all, 
detached pieces of ice were seen float- 
ing down the stream. Day by day, 
these increased in number and size, 
till the whole river’s surface was 
covered by floating masses grinding 
and shoving one against the other, 
each one covered with a pile of shat- 
tered fragments which daily W 
higher, till you might at last have 
fancied that some one had amused 
himself by splinterimg the ice with 
a hatchet and heaping up the bits; 
while the intermediate water, on the 
very verge of freezing, assumed a 
curious pea-soupy thickness, caused, 
I should fancy, by minute bits of ice 
floating in it. It was not till after 
some time that I understood the for- 
mation of the piles of splinters I 
have mentioned. One ice island, 
jammed against those in its front, 
gets checked in its course; another 
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comes sweeping down from behind 
with the full swing of the current, 
and, smashing against its predece:- 
sor, drives the opposing edge of each 
into shivers, and, still pressing on 
from the force of its impetus, throws 
up the fragments in heaps upon 
both. A like process covered the 
shores of the river with similar heaps, 
and created a rumbling crackling 
sound, which was very audible as you 
approached the Danube, and which 
never ceased for a moment. The 
tiver became all but impassable; our 
boatmen carried hatchets to cut their 
way through; and cold work it was 
for us and our fioger-ends. Just as 
we thought that another day would 
finish the business, and make the 
river one sheet of ice, a thaw came. 
It was a pity. I should have liked 
to have seen the Danube frozen; I 
should have liked still better to have 
seen the~countenances of Turkish 
ashas when the frozen river should 
ave off-red a free passage to the 
Moscovs at any point they might 
please to select. I believe some of 
the fat Turks would have perspired 
themselves thin under the infliction. 

To escape these annoyances we 
were anxious to get quarters in Kala- 
fat, and after a time succeeded. The 
café which I have before mentioned 
had become the scene of such dis- 
orders on the part of tiie Bashi-Ba- 
zouks that the military authorities 
had determined to close it altogether, 
and offered the empty room to us. 
We accepted it joyfully, and, still re- 
taining our quarters at Widdin to 
retire to in case of necessity, crossed 
with bag and baggage to Kalafat. 

A few days after our arrival we 
were informed that a force was go- 
ing to reconnoitre Golencza, a village 
about two miles from Kalafat, up 
stream of the Danube. At about 
11 a.m. I mounted, and rode to the 
extreme left of the camp, where a 
comparatively open and level stretch 
of ground gave room for cavalry to 
form. It was a beautiful day. The 
snow was gone; scarcely a cloud was 
to be seen, and the air was sharp and 
fresh, with a bright sunshine which 
counteracted the cold of the weather. 
I rode up a slight eminence, and 
looked back over a wide and beauti- 
ful landscape. The Danube, calm as 
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a mill-pond, reflected in long streaks 
the minarets of the long low-lying 
town of Widdin that stretched along 
its further bank, and showed the wake 
of each boat that crossed it in two 
diverging lines such as you seé when 
a duck swims in a calm pool. Be- 
yond again rose the distant hills of 
Bulgaria, scarcely visible but for the 
snow which still lay on their sum- 
mits and gleamed out against the 
blue sky. Turning in the other 
direction, I saw before me a sweep of 
level stubble-covered ground, bright 
in the sunshine, bounded by the 
black line of the parapet, and backed 
by the low hills of Wallachia. A 
rough road, marked by cart-ruts 
and hoof-prints, passing close by 
me, wound out of the intrench- 
ments, aud was occupied by a long 
string of a hundred or more of Bashi- 
Bazouks. To the left of these stood 
three squadrons of lancers and one of 
dragoons in close column; about 240 
men. Beyond these again were two 
battalions of infantry and a company 
of the Chasseurs whom the Turks 
have formed upon the model of the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, Four horse- 
artillery guns were in rear of the 
whole. 

The march was opened by the 
Bashi-Bazouks and the dragoons, 
the remainder following at some 
distance. In accordance with a pre- 
concerted plan, we followed the up- 
ward course of the Danube to a small 
ridge of ground which crossed the 
road at little more than a mile from 
camp; and from thence proceeded 
to push on the irregulars and the 
dragoons to Golenczs, which might 
be a mile farther on, leaving the rest 
of the troops hidden behind the ridge 
to give the Russians a warm recep- 
tion if ‘they should pursue the ad- 
vanced horsemen. I and the other 
Englishmen (most of them “ Own 
Correspondents”) went on with the 
advance. As we crossed the ridge 
we saw before us a wide stretch of 
plain; beyond this again, crossing 
the whole of our front at perhaps 
one thousand yards’ distance, a ridge 
so low as scarcely to deserve the 
name, rising to the left into a round 
hillock, and then dropping with an al- 
most perpendicular fall nearly into the 
Danube, which, at the interval only 
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of a narrow road, flowed beneath. A 
little more to the right, on the same 
ridge, were five or six haystacks, 
the ground dropping between these 
and the hillock as if to give passage 
to a road, which, coming in from 
thence, led under the feet of our horses 
as we advanced. 

On the round hillock to the left 
were plainly discernible figures, 
which,-when examined through the 
glass, proved to consist of four 
horses, some mounted and the others 
led in hand, and seven men. From 
the motions of the latter, it was not 
dificult to guess their quality and 
purpose. Those on horseback were 
evidently orderlies in attendance ; 
the others, with leisurely steps (with 
a slight touch of swagger that, even 
at that distance,gshowed me that 
they were officers) paced backwards 
and forwards, quietly watching our 
approach. As we advanced, the 
whole of our force was thrown out 
in skirmishing order, the dragoons 
forming the right of the live, the 
Bashi-Bazouks taking the left, con- 
siderably ahead of the regulars, and 
flanking the whole advance with 
scattered skirmishers, wuo extended 
on the one hand to the scarp which 
overhung the river, and on the 
other far away to distant hillocks 
and rises of the ground which might 
command a view of the country. As 
we neared them, the figures on the 
opposite hill slowly muved off, dis- 
appearing down the far side, and in 
their place four or five horsemen, 
makiog their appearance between 
the ‘hillock and the haystacks, rode 
with sharp turns backwards and for- 
wards, in skirmishing order. They 
wore long whitish greatcoats, and 
caps of uniform appearance; their 
long lances glistening in the sun, and 
the long tails of their horses, almost 
down to the ground, showed them to 
be Cossacks. A dropping fire was 
soon opened upon them by the fore- 
most of the irregulars, while the 
left flank of the line, followed by 
us amateurs, ascended the hillock 


from which the group of Russians had 
retired. 

From this point we had, as we 
thonght, a clear view of all that 
surrounded us. 

but far 


Close on our left, 


beneath us, flowed the 
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Danube; the roofs of the low huts 
of Golencza covered the .crest of a 
small ridge that rose against the sky 
in front of us; and the church of 
Csitate showed, a mere white speck, 
in the far distance. The few Cos 
sack skirmishers still held their 
ground, and a body of perhaps ten 
horsemen was seen slowly moving 
towards them from the village. I 
had dismounted, taken a good look 
through my telescope, aod was 
fumbling with the buekle of the 
case in the act of returning it, when 
a sudden move and exclamation from 
the cluster of amateurs and Turkish 
officers that surrounded me, showed 
me clearly that something had oc- 
curred. I did not stop to see what, 
but buckling up my glass with all 
speed, scrambled on to my _ horse 
just in time to join company with 
my friends as they dashed down the 
bill-side in full gallop for the rear. 
As I set spurs I turned in my saddle 
and looked back. As I did so a 
loud yell broke on the ear; the 
Bashi-Bazouks were seen flying in 
rout, all their skirmishers on either 
flank emulating them in speed, while 
through the pass between the hillock 
and the haystacks poured a black- 
looking torreht of Cossacks — two 
hundred, at a guess—in a kind of 
irregular mass or column, coming 
on at a rattling gallop. The Bashi- 
Bazouks, who, driven before the 
Russian charge, were spurring away 
with admirable industry, accompany- 
ing the performance with loud shouts 
and cries, by common instinct closed 
from right and left on to the road by 
which we had advanced, and were 
now rushing along in a crowd; a 
riderless horse, with head and tail 
in the air, showing that one, at least 
was dead or taken. It was a sight 
at once wild and ludicrous. Ia the 
centre of the press fled the Morning 
Twaddle, riding as that respectable 
organ of public opinion is not wont 
tu ride; hard on bis heels came the 
illustrated periodicals, and fleeing, as 
old Monsieur G. (one of the fugitives) 
described it, with a “rapidité sans 
égal,” pegging away with a unani- 
mity that was really delightful, the 
whole throng, Turkish horsemen and 
English correspondents, swept to the 
rear of the line of dragoons, who, as 
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I said, were following in skirmishing 
order at a considerable distance be- 
hind; and then, and not till then, 
consented to pull up and ascertain 
whether their heads were still on 
their shoulders. I am not in a posi- 
tion to deny that during the per- 
formance of this rapid act I put in 
ye spurs myself as warmly as any- 

y- 
Our valiant irregulars were so in- 
finitely satisfied with what they had 
jost received that they declined to 
go in for any more, and resolutel 
refused to advance again, although 
their commandant, a plucky Pole, 
dashing at them sword in hand, 
made fierce attempts to drive them 
on. The officer in command of the 
dragoons might now, I think, have 
formed his men and charged with 
advantage; he preferred putting 
them about as they stood, and re- 
treating at a walk, still in skirmish- 
ing order, without even taking the 
precaution of retiring by alternate 
lines. The Russians, however, who 
were doubtless pretty well blown in 
the pursuit, drew up to a walk like- 
wise, and extended right and left in 
a line of skirmishers, followed us in 
an order similar to ourown. “ Whew 
—whe-e-e-ew ” came the Cossack bul- 
lets, whistling viciously: then a loud 
bang from the Russian position, and 
another — each followed by a most 
awful whistle, like the screech of a 
carbine ball magnified by a bundred, 
and only to be expressed by big 
letters, “ WH-E-E-EW ” — told us 
that the enemy had got horse-artil- 
lery into action. 

The pursuit of the Cossacks had 
somewhat slackened, and our dis- 
tance from them somewhat increased, 
when my attention was attracted to 
a cluster of dismounted horsemen 
near me, holding their beasts by the 
bridle, and by the sight of a sabre 
vigorously brandished in the air. I 
drew near to investigate, and be- 
held an agreeable spectacle. The com- 
manduant of the Bashi-Bazouks, a grim 
red-moustached Pole, Yacoub Agha 
(or, as the Turks pronounce it, Yacoub- 
Ah) by name, had been naturally 
ruffed by the behaviour of his men, 
and had seized the lull in the storm 
as a fitting opportunity for a cere- 
mony which he would himself have 
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described as making a Bashi “ toucher 
deux cents coups de baton ;” in other 
words, he was, in defiance of the ad- 
vancing enemy, administering with 
his own hand corporal punishment to 
one of the horsemen who had beer 
the most backward in coming for- 
ward. A Bashi-Bazouk was extended 
on the ground on his face, with a 
soldier holding him down: as much 
as possible of his voluminous trousers 
had been packed aside to give a fair 
field for the flat of the culprit’s own 
sabre, which, wielded by the com- 
mandant, was being applied to him 
in a manner which was likely to 
make horse-exercise unpleasant for 
some time to come. The operation 
concluded, all remounted, but were 
scarcely in their saddles when I saw 
the commandant ‘again on foot en- 
gagingly beckoning to two more to 
come and be flagellated. The victims, 
whose natural disinclination to be 
flogged was much aggravated by 
their dread of the advancing Cos- 
sacks, made pitiful remonstrances, 
setting forth the approach of the 
Giaour as a reason for at least de- 
laying the transaction; but the 
wrathful Yacoub-Ah mercilessly laid 
them on their faces, and in spite of 
their shouts of “Aman” and the 
great agility of their kicks and 
wriggles, beat them to his heart’s 
content, and as a further punishment 
deprived them of their horses, and 
condemned them to make their escape 
on foot. Ido not know whether the 
Turks in general have lost their 
soothing faith in predestination, or 
whether the sufferers in question 
thought that they were clearly pre- 
destined to be spitted on a Cossack 
lance, and could not restrain @ 
natural agitation at the prospect; 
but certainly, as they woefully scuttled 
along in their great clumsy boots and 
baggy breeches, they did not look so 
spiritually supported as one might 
have wished. This penance lasted 
for some time; at length a more 
rapid advance on the part of the 
enemy induced the dragoons who 
were leading the culprits’ horses to 
restore them, whether through mercy 
or a desire to be off on their own 
accounts, I can’t say. 

By this time we were perhaps half- 
way back to the’ concealed infantry. 
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It was plain that, if the Turks meant 
this ambuscade to do anything, the 
first step was to keep it quiet. In- 
stead of doing this, they had com- 
menced operations by perching a 
whole tribe of mounted and dis- 
mounted staff-officers on the ridge 
immediately in front of it, as if ex- 
pressly to hint to the enemy that 
there was something behind; and 
now, just as there seemed to be some 
chance of drawing on the Russians, 
they opened fire with their artillery. 
The only explanation of this peculiar 
move that I have ever heard suggest- 
ed was, that the Turkish commandant 
got into a fright at the approaching 
Cossacks, and, sending his ambuscade 
to the devil, turned all his faculties 
towards getting rid of them by the 
shortest process. So, bang went his 
first gun, followed by a kind of jiz- 
jiz-jiz jiz-jiz through the air as though 
a fiery dragon were rushing along; 
then another; then the Russians re- 
plied, sending in a shrapnel which 
burst high up in the air, leaving the 
white smoke hanging in the blue sky 
in a compact mass like a white cldud ; 
and so on till twelve or fifteen shots 
had passed on the two sides. By 
this time our cavalry skirmishers 
were falling back over the ridge. I 
followed them, and found the two 
infantry battalions amd the lancers 
drawn up in close column immedi- 
ately behind, with the chasseurs lying 
on their chests be»ind a small bank 
which commanded the downward 
slope leading towards the Russians. 
But the latter astute persons declined 
taking advantage of these little ar- 
ravgements, and quietly retired, van- 
ishing behind the hillock and small 
ridge where our flight had com- 
menced, and just leaving a few scat- 
tered skirmishers to occupy them. 
Our Bashi-Bazouks again advanced, 
and exchanged shots with them; but 
the Russians would not show again, 
so we all went home. The loss on 
the two sides was one Bashi-Bazouk 
dead or taken, and one Cossack 
killed—whom the Turks, with a 
speed and presence of mind, and utter 
absence of truth that much pleased 
me, instantly magnified into two. 
Things must have changed since 
the time when Montecuculi wrote 
that “one ought to avoid engaging 
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the Turk in great skirmishes, as he 
has too much the advantage in 
them ;” since the days when, as Saxe 
tells us, the husears of the. Emperor 
in Hungary “n’osoient pas quitter 
les grandes gardes de vue” for fear 
of the Turkish cavalry, and the 
natural result was “que nous ne 
marchions qu’éa titons, que nous 
n’avions nulles nouvelles des Turcs ;” 
and even since the commencement of 
the present centnry, when, according 
to Valentini, the Russian cavalry 
could never be hazarded away from 
the protection of its ivfantry and 
artillery uvtil the Turks were in 
flight or at the least half-beaten, and 
when the order of battle in which it 
could best encounter the Turkish 
horse consisted of an oblong pro- 
tected by guns and infantry placed 
upon two of its diagonal angles so 
as to sweep every face with fire; 
an arrangement which it was so un- 
desirable to depart from, that Valen- 
tini exhorts it to execute its advances 
at a slow trot in order that the in- 
fantry may be able to ran alongside. 
And what has caused this change? 
Whence comes this moral degeneracy ? 
Not certainly from physical degene- 
racy. These very fugitives, running 
so alacritously before Cossacks whose 
little value in fight subsequent ex- 
perience showed in the Crimea, were 
fine stalwart men, riding with the 
air of horsemen and soldiers born. 
Nor could any excuse be found for 
them on the score of being ill mount- 
ed, for their horses, though, according 
to English ideas, mere ponies in size, 
were compact, active, high-bred, and 
highly-broken. There is something 
strange in the way in which the mili- 
tary valour of certain races has de- 
clined without visible cause. Know- 
ing as one does how much oe 
courage, as a general rule, bolds of 
personal strength, of familiarity with 
weapons, and of the self-confidence 
engendered by pride of race and a 
contempt for all other races, one is 
puzzled to say why men who in all 
these respects have so much to induce: 
valour as these Turkish horsemen, 
should be so deficient in it. Our 
friend Yacoub-Ah had a theory of his 
own on the subject. He used to main- 
tain that no man would ever make 
the Bashi-Bazouks fight till he should 
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succeed in rousing their religious 
feelings; and that the first man who, 
whether fanatic or hypocrite bimself, 
should enver with fanatical zeal into 
their religous observances, would 
have a chance of raising an enthusi- 
asm which might lead to great things. 
Possibly he might ; but the question 
still remains—seeing that worse men 
than the Bashi Bazouks frequently 
fight well without religious enthusi- 
asm, why should ‘hey be so perfectly 
inefficient without it ? 

This was not the only occasion on 
which I saw the Turkish Irregulars 
brought into collision with the Cos- 
sacks, A few days after, I had the 
fortune to see the performances re- 
peated, with very slight variation, on 
the very same ground; the part of 
enemy being taken by five Cussacks. 
The Turkish commandant halted his 
regular cavalry a very long way off; 
the Bashi-Bazouks, a hundred or so 
in number, were instigated to close 
with the foe. To comply with this 
request, one or two of the most 
valiant would every now and then 
dash forward at a gallop with a shout 
of Allah! and a look asif they were 
going to eat every infidel on the face 
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of the earth, and wheeling in a circle 
at speed (never approaching the 
enemy nearer than four hundred 
yards) would fire, and instantly retire 
to reload. The Cossacks held their 
ground, returning the fire, and, like 
the Turks, always putting their horses 
to speed at the moment of firing; 
presenting a picturesque appearance 
enough, with their long lances slung 
at their backs, and the long tails of 
their horses streaming in the wind, 
This lasted till a body of about a 
hundred fresh Cossacks coming up 
threw out skirmishers in a very 
leisurely manner and advanced; of 
course we retired; none the less 
willingly that two black columns, 
supposed to consist of several squad- 
rous of Russian cavalry, showed them- 
selves in the distance. The Cossackg 
quietly followed for atime, and re- 
tired just as we came under the lines 
of Kalafat; which we presently en- 
tered, driving before us on foot eight 
Bashi-Bazouks who were compelled 
to muke this ignominious entry as a 
punishment for misbehaviour before 
the enemy. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CASTES AND CREEDS OF INDIA. é 


WE do not wonder that John Bull 
is puzzled with India, That penin- 
sular cul-desac of Asia —that vast 
Italy of the East—is the greatest 
puzzle in the world to those who 
examine it. It is so full of variety 
and contradictions. Its religious 
creeds, especially, are alternately the 
laughing-stock and the admiration of 
European philosophers, —a mass of 
absurdities or a fountain of light. 
All depends on what part is looked 
at. We are too apt to pick up a 
fragment, and judge as if that frag- 
ment were the vast whole. Every 
country, alike in its life and in its 
literature, exhibits many diversities 
of religious belief. Even in our own 
islands, where the various parts of the 
population are as thoroughly fused 
as anywhere in the world, how many 
diversities, even opposites, may be 
found side by side! The Calvinist, 





with his bald ritual, rigidity of creed, 
and Christian fatalism,—the Roman- 
ist, with his pompous ceremonial, 
superstitious dogmas, and idol-wor- 
ship,— the Postivist who believes 
in no Church, and the Universalist 
who believes in all—may be found 
miogling in the same circles; while 
Mormonism finds converts in the 
ruder districts ; and a practical belief 
in sorcery, witchcraft, spirit-rapping, 
and the “black arts” generally, is 
very far from being extinct either in 
our upper or lower classes. Wher- 
ever there are diversities of tempera- 
ment or gradations of intellect, there 
will be corresponding diversities and 
gradations of religious belief—gross 
and materialistic in the ignorant, 
spiritual in the enlightened ; narrow 
and bigoted, or tolerant and mild; 
some in which the moving power is 
Fear, others in which it is Love. 
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Such diversities are manifested in 
the life or literature of almost every 
nation, however homogeneous. But 
in India such diversity is enhanced 
to an unusual degree by the unparal- 
leled mixture of races that has oc- 
curred within its sea-and-mountain- 
girdled area. From the remotest 
timts there has been a ceaseless 
march of tribes into that vast penin- 
sula from which there is no outlet. 
Pouring across the Indus, or strag- 
gliog down through the passes of the 
Himalaya, each wave of incomers 
pushed its predecessors farther into 
the country. The later the settlers, 
the more powerful,—the earlier, the 
more ignorant and weak. And thus 
it happened, in this hurtling of race 
upon race, that some of the earliest 
almost or entirely disappeared, and 
others of them were forced into the 
hills and woody fastnesses of the 
land; while the better organised 

ples of the second great wave of 
immigration maintained their exist- 
ence, but took on in part the civil- 
isation of the still superior Aryan 
nations who followed in turn—at the 
same time reacting powerfully on the 
creeds and usages of that gifted do- 
minant race. 

Geology shows that the crust of 
the earth consists of various layers or 
strata, all formed out of the same 
elementary substance, but each pre- 
senting different aspects and quali- 
ties, according to the time of its for- 
mation and the influences to which 
it has been subjected,—which strata 
coexist and intermingle, each pre- 
dominant in certain localities, and 
often with some of the others crop- 
ing through it. The human popu- 
ation of the globe exhibits similar 
strata, and with diversities quite as 
marked as any in the geological 
world. The gigantic clumsy copper- 
coloured Patagonian differs from the 
rather short square- built yellow- 
faced Chinese, and the black pigmy 
root-eating Bushman of Africa dif- 
fers from the white-skinned highly- 
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developed Englishman, as widely and 
more obviously than do the strata of 
dead rock from one another; al- 
though, owing to their migratory 
power and capacity for fusion, the 
races of mankind sometimes pass into 
one another by gradations more sub- 
tle and less easily defined than those 
which distinguish the inorganic 
world. 

Nowhere are those human strata 
(if we may so speak) more observable 
than in the Indian peninsula. There, 
various remnants of the rude earliest 
races are seen surrounded by the 
more numerous after-comers, just as 
the bald bleak peaks of the primary 
rocks stand out here and _ there 
amidst the wide expanse of more 
recent formations. These barbarous 
races are to be found chiefly in the 
hill-regions and woody fastnesses of 
the peninsula; also, in lesser de- 
gree in quarters where the configura- 
ration of the country is such, that 
the earliest tribes were hemmed in, 
without possibility of further retreat, 
between the later- comers and the 
sea,—in which latter localities they 
may no longer appear separate and 
distinct, but only as a leaven of 
darker colour and ruder civilisation 
in the general population. The im, 
mense level region of Hindostan, the 
vast plains constituting the basins of 
the Indus and Ganges, offered no 
places of refuge from the waves of 
invasion; hence, with the exception 
of some who were shut up and ab- 
sorbed into the population of Lower 
Bengal, not only did the Tumul and 
other kindred peoples, forming the 
second great wave of immigration, 
sweep the earliest races southwards 
into the hills of central and southern 
India, but the Tamulese and Canar- 
ese themselves were forced to mi- 
grate in the same direction before 
the strong flood of the Brahmanical 
invasion. 

From the latitude of the Vindhya 
chain down to Cape Comorin and the 
forest of Ceylon, the rude aboriginal* 





* It is convenient at times to follow common pariance in the use of the word 
“aborigines ;” but we must say that the furthest research into the past throws no 


light upon a really aboriginal race 


When the curtain of history rises upon the 


world, we see no people which has not already changed, or that is not in process of 


changing, its quarters. 
history,”—but nothing more, 


“ Aboriginal” may correctly mean “from the beginning of 
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or first-come population of India are 
still to be met with in detached com- 
munities, barbarous, and quite dis- 
tinct in customs and manners from the 
general population. Many of them are 
quite distinct also from one another, 
evidently belonging to different eras of 
an indefinitely remote and abysmal 
past. Like scattered islets, relics of 
a primeval world, appear the uplands 
tenanted by those aboriginal tribes. 
Hardly do we cross the lower Indus 
than we come upon one of those 
relics of a pre-historic past in the 
tall and athletic black Koolies of 
Guzerat—the remains of some early 
tribe pushed southwards into this 
corner, where the sea prevented fur- 
ther flight, ‘and where the locality 
allowed of their remaining distinct 
from the surrounding population. 
The broad wooded and jangly belt of 
the Vindhya Hills, extending east- 
wards from Guzerat across the pen- 
insula to the Bay of Bengal, with 
offshoot ridges running far up in- 
to Central India, is still for the 
most part in possession of aboriginal 
tribes. Scattered over the rugged 
ridges in Malwa, we find the black 
short Bheels, with thick rugged hair 
and beards, who (unlike the Hindoos) 
readily eat flesh, even of cows, and 
are very fond of intoxicating drinks. 
They are the most numerous of the 
aboriginal tribes, and at Neemuch 
the Ruajpoots virtually acknowledge 
that many of the cities and fortresses 
were founded by Bheel chiefs; but 
it is long since they were driven 
south by the Rajpoots into their 7 
sent quarters, where they lead a 
savage life apart as freebooters, or 
else live amongst their conquerors 
as cultivators and village watchmen. 
The same race are found in Guzerat, 
and also in Candeish. South of the 
Nerbudda, and almost in the heart of 
the Viodhya chain, we come to Gond- 
wana, where, amidst almost inacces- 
sible forests and rocky ravines, we 
find another of those early and now 
outcast tribes—the Gonds. Jet-black, 
short, thick-lipped, with small deep- 
set eyes, they live in miserable huts, 
surrounded by their swine and poul- 
try, and sometimes buffaloes. They 
pay no reverence to Brahmans—have 
no priesthood—and the little religion 
which they have seemingly consists 
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in a worship of demons, to whom 
they are reported to sacrifice children, 
The vast hilly province of Orissa, 
verging on Gondwana and com- 
prising the eastern portion of the 
Vindhya chain, contains no less 
than three different tribes of rude 
aborigines,—the Khonds, the Koles, 
and the Sourahs. Human sacrifices 
prevail amongst them also. The re- 
ligion of the Khonds is somewhat 
remarkable. They regard the Earth- 
Spirit as in rebellion against the 
Supreme Deity, and as needing to 
be propitiated by mankind as the 
most potent influencer of their lot, 
And as, like all peoples who are 
unacquainted with astronomy, the 
Earth is to the Khonds the universe, 
we have here the dogma, so widely 
acknowledged or implied elsewhere, 
of Creation at fend with the Creator 
—the doctrine of Satan opposed to 
God : but, at utter variance with the 
Christian's form of the same creed, 
this barbarous people direct their 
worship, not to the Supreme, but to 
the rebel Earth-Spirit, their “ prince 
of this world,” and seek to propitiate 
her by human sacrifices. Farther 
south, in the very apex of India, 
among the hill-districts of southern 
Madras, we find other, and for the 
most part gentler tribes, belonging to 
an equally or still more remote past. 
The Tudas of the Nilgherry hills, in- 
deed, although living uncivilised and 
in complete isolation, may be fancied 
a later intruding tribe, they are so 
superior in mental and bodily organ- 
isation to the (other ?) earliest tribes, 
—an idea which obtains countenance 
from the fact that the Cholas and 
other Nilgherry tribes look to them 
as lords and superiors. They are 
described as a noble race,—tall and 
athletic, — with symmetric features, 
half-way between the Roman and 
Jewish in type, —large-eyed, and 
with long fine hair falling in natural 
locks. The comparatively treeless 
character of the hills where they 
dwell, appears to indicate that in 
former times large spaces had been 
cleared for agriculture. In the same 
quarter—in the Dendigal and ar = 
bouring Wynaad hills — we 

humanity in the lowest and Jeast 
developed form which is to be met 
with in India. The Shanars, Ku- 
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rumbas, and other wild tribes in 
this region, are apparently the oldest 
of all, and probably tenanted South- 
ern India at a time when the Bheels 
and Gonds still roved as masters 
over the then forest-covered plains 
of Hindostan. They are most poor 
and miserable. Some of them are 
clothed, when clothed at all, with 
the bark of a tree,—using bows and 
arrows, and living chiefly on roots, 
honey, and reptiles. They are very 
short in stature, agile as monkeys, 
enetrate the jungles with marvel- 
ous ease, without habitations, and 
frequently living in trees. Is it not 
most likely that these wild tribes, 
once spread extensively through the 
forests of the country, were the 
“monkey race” whom the. first 
Aryan invaders of the Deccan met 
with, and who figure in the old 
poems as the allies of Rama in his 
conquest of Ceylon ? 

Around those isolated relics of 
aboriginal population —so diverse 
from one another that they may be 
likened to a broken chain of vari- 
coloured islets—flows a wide sea of 
the secondary races. These appear 
homogeneous compared to the diver- 
sity which marks the aboriginal 
tribes; but in reality they are dis- 
tinguishable into several marked 
divisions. As the Tamul, Telinga, 
and Canarese nations, they people 
the whole peninsular portion of 
India, from Hindostan to the sea. 
They are civilised and organised in 
society — therein being as_ vastly 
superior to the aboriginal tribes as 
the organic world of matter is to the 
Inorganic. Between them and the 
still later-come Aryan races the dis- 
tinction is infinitely less, and a par- 
tial amalgamation and complete in- 
termingling has taken place between 
them; yet a difference is plainly per- 
ceptible both in physical and mental 
aspect when the two populations are 
compared in the mass. The original 
diversity between them and the 
Aryan or Sanskrit-speaking race of 
Hindostan is further evidenced by 
the fact that there are still current 
in Southern India several languages 
Which, although largely intermixed 
with Sanskrit terms in consequence 
of Aryan conquest and civilisation, 
nevertheless belong to distinct fami- 
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lies of language.' The chief of these 
are the Tamul, Telinga, and Karna- 
tic, each of which implies the former 
existence as separate nations of the 
ese who speak those dialects, 
ndeed the Tamul Janguage has a 
literature of its own, which shows 
that the Tamul race had achieved 
an advanced civilisation, independent 
of (and perhaps before the invasion 
of) the Sanskrit-speaking Hindoos, 
The Mahrattas, whose chief seat is 
in the Deccan, although their power 
extends far into the plains of Hin- 
dostan, likewise appear to belong to 
those secondary races, rather than to 
the tertiary or Aryan wave of north- 
ern immigration,—although the prox- 
imity of the Mahrattas to Hindostan 
has produced in them a somewhat 
larger infusion or Aryan blood than 
is to be found farther south. 

Fancy the Tamul and other nations 
of the secondary wave of emigra- 
tion, interspersed with savage tribes 
of still more ancient settlement, in 
possession of the vast plains of the 
Ganges and Central India, and 
spreading southward over the Dec- 
can towards Southern India — the 
rude aboriginal tribes predominating 
the farther south we go,—then we 
shall have a pretty accurate picture 
of India at the time when the Aryan 
or Sanskrit-speaking race appeared 
on the scene. The foremost division 
of this great race was the Brahmani- 
cal nation, which led the van of the 
migration, and whose _ intellectual 
superiority still entitles them to rank 
highest amongst the cognate nations 
which followed and now live side by 
side with them. Settling along the 
line of the Ganges, from Hurdwar 
down to the eastern frontier of Oude 
and the Rajmal hills, we see them oc- 
cupying the great cities of Hastinapu- 
ra, fndtapinsthe (Delhi), and Canouge 
in the Doab—and Ayodbya (Oude), 
Benares, and Palibothra (Patna), 
farther down the valley—they con- 
centrated more and more to the 
east, especially in Oude, as new 
immigrating tribes arrived in the 
upper part of the Gangetic valley ; 
but they never passed forward into 
Lower Bengal,—which region con- 
tinued to be peopled by earlier tribes, 
of the secondary wave of immigra- 
tion, and (as may be seen at this 
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day) far inferior both in physical 
and mental qualities to the popula- 
tion «f Upper India or Hindostan. 
The Ksbatriyas, or warrior-caste, of 
Menu — who by-and-by usurped the 
ruling power in the State, previously 
held by the Brahmans—appear to 
have been a small band of king-like 
warriors, identical in extraction with 
the Brahmanical nation, and by diut 
of arms and prestige becoming kings, 
and furnishing a royal race to the 
many small States into which the 
country was divided. In fact, the 
early Aryans in the valley of the 
Ganges quite resembled the Hellenic 
race in Greece, in being split up into 
a number of small States or city- 
doms, with a servile substratum of 
earlier population; and the Ksha- 
triyas (though originating in a pro- 
fession, not in a single family) may 
be likened to the Heraclide, who 
became a royal race to the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Like the Heraclide, the 
Ksbatriyas by-and-by declined and 
disappeared, — the less distinguish- 
ed remnins of this race being pro- 
bably absorbed into the numer- 
ous and warlike Rajpoot nation, 
which next arrived from beyond the 
Indus, and served themselves beirs 
to the kinghood and warrior-profes- 
sion of the Kshatriyas. The Ruwj- 
poots, who arrived on the Gunges 
long after the Code of Manu, snd 
probably about the era of Alexander's 
Invasion of the Punjaub, freely in- 
terlaced with their Brahmanical 
kindred; but while the Brahmans 
congregated chicfly in Oude and the 
adjoiuing region to the south, the 
Rajpovts settled chiefly in Rohil- 
cund, the middle Doab, and Bundel- 
cund. Thus the Bengalees, Brahmans, 
and Rajpvots formed three more or 
less distinct zoves of population, 
stretching from the sea up to the 
head-waters of the Jumna and Gan- 
ges. Probably about the same time 
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the Jats, a less distinguished branch 
of the Rajpoot family, approached 
the scene, settling on the rivers of 
the Panjanb, aud completing the 
series of the Aryan immigrations, 
The dominant Aryan population did 
not confine itself to its first seats, 
but in course of time, overpassing 
the limits of Hindostan, spread into 
the Deccan and Southern India. The 
Brahmans led off the migration seve- 
ral centuries before Christ; and ap- 
pear to have founded the Pandya 
kivgdom in the south, named from 
the fairskinned invaders. The Raj- 
poots in like manner, with their Jat 
followers, in due course moved into 
the same regions, where the Meeras- 
see village-system (by which a cer- 
tain body share the land, equals 
among themselves, but regarding all 
others as their servants) still bespeaks 
the presence of the republican tribes 
of Upper India, heresettled as oligarchs 
amongst an inferior population.* 
The result of these migrations was 
an infusion of Aryan blood, und still 
more of Aryan civilisation, amongst 
the pre-Aryan peoples of southern 
India; although the conquering and 
dominant immigrants kept  them- 
selves very much apurt from the gen- 
eral population, alike by social and 
religious distinctions. 

In these facts—in this unusnal 
mingling of distinct races, we fiod 
the natural cause of the extraordi- 
nary caste-system of India. Every 
dominent people contemns the in- 
ferior races with whom its comes in 
contact, and loves to preserve its 
own individuality. Caste exists every- 
where in fuct throughout the world. 
And the British race, who idolise 
liberty and equal rights at home, no 
sooner come into evntact with the 
negroes in Central America than 
they adopt the principles of caste, 
just as their far off relutives the 
Aryaus have done for three thousand 





* All races, however republican in practice at howe, tend to develop this Meer- 


assee system of tenure—tiis aristocracy of equality—when they settle as conquer- 
ors among another race. It is especially characteristic of tiie Indo-Teutonic nations, 
into whatever country they have entered as couquerors. The so-called demucracy of 
Athens was iu reality a republican aristocracy, resting upon a basis of slavery. In a 
more diffused, and consequently less intense form, so also were the Frauks in Gaul, 
-—a fact expressed for centuries in the distinction between noble and roturier, and 
which was only terminated by the French Revolution, when the expulsion of the 
noblesse was in reality a throwing-off of the stable Teutonic governing caste,-- 
leaving the Governmeut thereatter to the mobile impulses of a Celtic people. 
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years in India. Caste existed de 
facto in India from the first mingling 
of the rival races. But soon the 
Brahmans, to guard the purity of 
their own high blood and to rivet or 
magnify their own dominancy, in- 
vented the laws of caste, and coined 
for them a divine authority. They 
supplied a natural want of that he- 
terogeneous Indian society. Although 
the dominant race, the Aryan popu- 
lation itself was composed of separate 
tribes ; and moreover, even in Hin- 
dostan, they were interlaced with 
fragments of alien tribes, who have 
left their leaven to the present day 
in the low-caste population of Upper 
India. Of the four great castes first 
enacted by Brahmanical law, the three 
which pertained to the Aryans them- 
selves--(viz. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and the Vaisyas, (the last compris- 
ing the common people of the Aryan 
race) — were not marked by any 
harsh distinctions; but the Sudra 
caste, into which the whole non- 
Aryan peoples were put, was kept 
apart by a wide guif and a galling 
inferiority. Not that the Code of 
Mann, with its unparalleled arrogance 
and severity towards the Sudras, is 
to be accepted as a true represen- 
tation of all Indian life. Whether as 
regards the character and _ privileges 
of the Brahmans, or the social bondage 
of the Sudras, the Code gives ra- 
ther a picture of what a Brahman 
wished to be, than of what actually 
was. It is Indian society idealised 
by an upper-caste man. In Bralman- 
ical cities, doubtle-s, the condition of 
the Sudras or non-Aryans may have 
been nearly as servile as the Code 
enacts. But there were in certuin 
parts entire Sudra communities: we 
read of Sudra kings and Sudra cities, 
in which cities Brahmans are exhort- 
ed not to dwell ; and in these com- 
munities the non-Aryans would still 
hold up their heads, and the distinc- 
tious of the Code would be but little 
respected. Weeven read of Sudras 
being invited fo the court of the 
Aryan King Yudhishthira, and treat- 
ed with the same respect as the other 
guests and princes; and in the Brab- 
manas appended to the Vedas, we 
find them even allowed to be present 
at the sacrifices, The Sudras appear 
to have been a people located in 
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towns in the valley of the Indus, and 
consequently one of the first sub- 
dued by the Aryan immigrants, who 
afterwards extended the name to 
all the settled (7. ¢., non-barbarous) 
tribes of the country—in contrast 
to the Chandalas and other savage 
tribes. The system of caste, thus 
originating in the natural condition 
of Indian society, when enforced by 
law and invested with a supposed 
divine authority, soon ramified all 
over the country. The Brahmans’and 
Rajpeots carried it with them into 
Southern India; and partly by ne- 
cessity, partly by the voluntary ac- 
tion of the people, the original castes, 
especially that of the Sadras, became 
split up into endless subdivisions, 
Adopted at first on natural grounds, 
as a means towards an end, caste was 
found susceptible of such wide appli- 
cation amidst the heterogeneous popu- 
lation of India, that it became as it 
were a fashion,—an institution to be 
adopted in all circumstances, even 
where no racial diversity existed. 
It became the grand law of Indian 
society—the prime point of social 
honour; so that (as usually happens 
in such circumstances all over the 
world), losing sight of the natural 
foundation for the usage, people 
came to fancy caste a thing desirable 
of itself, and quite indispensable in 
every well-ordered community. Ac- 
cordingly, from diversities of race it 
by-and-by was extended to diversities 
of trade and profession. Every one 
piqued himself upon belonging to 
some caste. Tinkers, tailors, soldiers, 
sailors — robbers and murderers in- 
cluded —each man secluded himself 
within a brotherhood of his own. 
There was hope for every one, in 
time and in eternity, who could claim 
a caste however low; nothing but 
perdition, both here and hereafter, 
awaited him who had none. Even 
the outcasts—those who had fallen 
or been expelled from castehood— 
band themselves together in castes 
of their own. Castes of outcasts !— 


“Fen in the lowest depths a lower still!” 


So entirely divorced from its origi- 
nal and substantial cause did this 
usage become ;—and to such extra- 
vagant and altogether hyperbolical 
lepgths is it now carried by an un- 
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reflecting people who, long centuries 
ago, made the very common mistake 
of exalting and glorifying the means 
as an all-important end !* Caste bad 
its uses. Unlike the Spaniard in 
Mexico, who has sunk into a weak hy- 
brid by coupling with the aborigines, 
the Brahmanical invaders of India, 
by instituting caste, have preserved 
the purity and dominancy of their 
race. And this was good ; for as the 
height of a crowd is just that of the 
tallest man in it, so if the Aryan in- 
vaders had become diffused among 
the non-Aryan population, the hy- 
brid race thence arising would never 
have originated so high a civilisa- 
tion and philosophy as was accom- 
plished under the kingly and saintly 
leadership of the Rajpoots and Brah- 
mans. Better an aristocracy to rule 
and enlighten the masses, than a 
uniform inferior mass of mediocrity 
which can never rise above itself. 
Even with the help of caste, the 
Aryans in India, as we shall see, did 
not escape the influence of the inferior 
opulations around them. But first 


et us behold them in the childhood ° 


of their race, as they emerge from the 
northern mountains into the plains 
of the Indus. In the Vedas, one of 
the very oldest books in the world— 
older not only than Homer, but than 
the events which he sings—compiled 
almost as long ago as the Exodus, 
and many of its hymns written while 
the Israelites were still in bondage on 
the banks of the Nile, we catch sight 
of this remarkable race emerging 
from its cradle, becoming vocal in 
literature, and so coming forth from 
the shadowy abysses of unrecorded 
primeval humanity into the Dawn; 
thenceforth to have its history inter- 
woven with that of the other sections 
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of mankind, and to give its life and 
civilisation, its arts and science, its 
laws and philosophy, as an heirloom 
to the entire species. Grown rest- 
less on the elevated plains of Bac- 
tria, overpassing the snowy defiles 
of the lofty Hindoo-Koosh, and de- 
scending, through cold and barren 
Affghanistan into the plains of the 
Indus, we seem to find them at first 
located on the eastern side of that 
river, chieflyyin Sindh and Guzerat, 
and spread in independent detach- 
ments over the Punjaub. They do 
not enter this new land of promise as 
the Hebrews entered Palestine, in a 
serried mass, organised as a whole, 
and homogeneous in everything; but 
rather in detached wavelefs, spread- 
ing at will over the country—each 
more or less under leadership of its 
own, and not all conforming to 
the same religious ritual. ‘Treeless 
as are the plains of the Punjaub, 
Sirhind, and the lower valley of 
the Indus now, they were covered 
then with primeval forests; and the 
bare and arid plains which Brit 
ish rule is endeavouring to reclothe, 
then waved with the perennial foli- 
age of lofty woods, tenanted by 
wild beasts or by thinly-scattered 
aboriginal tribes. Like the Anglo- 
Saxons in Northern America, the 
Aryans sometimes fired the woods 
before them; for their early hymns 
tell of dense forests, through which 
a path is cleared by the ‘“ fierce 
blazing Agni (good of fire), who leaves 
behind a blackened track.” “ Breeze- 
excited and flame-weaponed, Agni 
penetrates amongst the timber: At- 
tacking the unexhaled moisture of 
the trees, he rushes triumphant like 
a bull: He traverses the woods, and 
shears the hairs of the earth: All are 





* “Caste,” said Dr. Duff, at a recent missionary meeting at Calcutta, “ has, like a 











cedar, struck its roots deep into every crevice of the soil of Hindu nature—wound 
itself, like the ivy, round every stem and branch of Hindu intellect—and tinged 
as with a scarlet dye, every feeling and emotion of the Hindu heart. It reaches to 
the unborn child—it directs the nursing of the infant. It shapes the training of 
youth—it regulates the actions of manhood—it settles the attribytes of old age. 
{t enters into and modifies every relationship of life—it moulds ‘and gives com- 
plexion to every department of society. Food, and raiment, and exercise, and the 
very functions of nature, must obey its sovereign voice. With every personal habit, 
every domestic usage, every social custom, it is inseparably interwoven. From the 
cradle to the funeral-pile, it sits like a presiding genius at the helm, guiding, direct- 
ing, and determining every movement of the inner and outer man. Beyond the 
ashes of the funeral-pile, it follows the disembodied spirit to ‘the world of shades,’ 
and fixes its destiny there,” 
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afraid of him as he flies along.” 
Prince Bavya “dwells upon the 
banks of the Sindhu” or Indus; and 
the prominent notice given to horses 
in the hymns—where we read of 
“long-maned glossy-backed cours- 
ers,” “prancing steeds, rapid as 
hawks,” and where even the actions 
of the gods are likened at times to 
those of horses—indicates the location, 
of the Aryans in the levei plains of 
Sindh and Kattiwar, where the horse 
is a far superior animal to that found 
on the Ganges, which latter could 
never have furnished the illustrations 
of the Vedas. Or, probably, in their 
migration, they brought herds of 
horses with them from the great stud- 
bearing steppes of Upper Asia. But 
they were spreading also by the base 
of the Himalayas and Aravalli Hills ; 
for we read of mountain-peaks seen 
shining afar—of caves and waterfalls, 
and “ graceful spotted deer.” And so 
they passed north-eastwards into the 
Punjaub and Sirhind; other bands of 
kindred race doubtless passing thi- 
ther more directly by the passes of 
the Khyber or Cashmere. They 
carry all before them, yet not unop- 
posed ; for in those old hymns we see 
them perpetually in dread of a race 
(or rather we should say many di- 
verse tribes) unlike their own, whom 
they call robbers, spider-like, and 
black—who are not mere savages, 
for they have cities and kings—and 
who worship a goddess, “ Nirriti,with 
unfriendly looks,” whom even the 
bold Aryans regard with consider- 
able fear and trembling. Neverthe- 
less the gods of the Aryans prevail 
over those of their black adversa- 
ries ; and we read how in due time 
Indra, after destroying or subduing 
the indigenous barbarians, bestowed 
the fields on his “ white-complexion- 
ed friends.” 

If the Aryans do not speak much 
of their own cities, it is not because 
they were mere nomads when they 
entered India, but because they were 
& nation on the move. They had 
numerous flocks and herds, indeed, 
but they also cultivated the soil 
and laid it out into fields. They 
“ measure the land with a rod”— 
they “plough the earth for barley,” 
and they “ bring home the produce 
of their fields in carts.” They have 
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towns, and practise many of the arts 
of civilised life. Weaving is an 
ordinary occupation, and furnishes 
the poetic imagination of the peo- 
ple with fine and effective similes. 
“ Cares consume me,” cries one, “ as 
a rat gnaws a weaver’s threads.” 
“Night,” says another, “ envelops 
the extended world like a woman 
weaving a garment ;” and in another 
place day and night are likened to 
“two famous female weavers, inter- 
weaving their threads.” They work- 
ed in iron, and also in gold; they 
forged armour and weapons of steel ; 
they had chariots, and carts, and 
harness, hundred-oared ships, and 
jars of wine. Merchants are amongst 
them, “ covetous of gain,” and whose 
ships are said, in hyperbole, to 
“crowd the sea,” although no for- 
eign products appear to have been 
in use, Tradesmen—or shopmen, 
as they would be now—were al- 
ready up to the tricks of trade; 
so that the god Indra is besought 
not to “take advantage” of his 
worshippers “ like a dealer.” They 
had not yet coined money, but gold 
was esteemed wealth, and would 
be used as money by weight; and 
they used to keep their riches in a 
chest, or, as now, hide them in a hill 
or a well. Gambling, for which the 
natives of India have still a passion, 
was in vogue even then, and cowries 
were used as dice. We read of debts 
and debtors, and reverses of fortune, 
—and of course there are thieves. 
Medical science,’though unarrayed in 
the pretentious complexity of modern 
times, was probably tolerably effee- 
tive. At all events, they anticipated 
by more than three thousand years our 
hydropathic doctrine,—one of their 
maxims being that “all healing 
power is in the waters.” They were 
also acquainted with the virtue of 
herbs; and one exclaims in prayer, 
“nourished by the sanitary herbs, 
may I live a hundred winters.” Gold, 
horses, and bulls are given as pre- 
sents, and goiden rings and earrings 
are used as ornaments. Horses, in- 
deed, appear to have been very plen- 
tiful; and “a hundred vigorous 
steeds” is not an unusual gift from a 
prince to a holy man. Chiefs go on 
furays, have plenty of chariots, some- 
times with golden wheels and yokes 
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and with golden trappings for their 
horses; and there are processions 
in which the chief at times has a 
thousand followers. Chariots and 
horsemen figure in war. Finally, as 
regards the female sex, their condi- 
tion appears to have been free and 
natural. They are spoken of as “ the 
light of the dwelling;” and some of 
the Vedic hymns are ascribed to fe- 
male authors, The chiefs sometiimes 
had a plurality of wives; they were 
splendidly attired, and rode in cha- 
riots ; “ten chariots drawn by bay 
steeds carrying my wives,” figure in 
a chief’s procession ; and we read also 
of female heroism, and of the wife of 
a chief accompanying him on a mid- 
night foray. There were also eu- 
nuchs and courtesans; and the lat- 
ter, as is still the case in India, were 
not regarded in a very disreputable 
light. 

Such are fragmentary facts of their 
social existence, as we catch glimpses 
of it in the ancient hymns and pray- 
ers of the Vedas. But what of their 
religion at that early time? A spe- 
cies of Sun-worship—rather, we 
should say, a worship of Light, alike 
in its orbs and its phenomena—came 
with them from their home-land be- 
yond the mountains, afterwards to 
be spiritualised in a far nobler wor- 
ship by the Brahmans on the Ganges, 
Can we wonder at the worship of 
Light by those early nations? Oarry 
our thoughts back to their remote 
times, and our only wonder would be 
if they did not so adore it, The Sun 
is life as well as light to all that is on 
the earth—as we of the present day 
know even better than they of old. 
Moving in dazzling radiance or bril- 
liant-hued pageantry through the 
sky, scanning in ca)m royalty all that 
passes below, it seems the very god 
of this fair world, which lives and 
blooms but in his smile. The Sea- 
sons are the ebbing and flowing of 
Earth’s life beneath the variance of 
his presence. All day he fills the 
eye and gladdens the heart; but 
when he withdraws, and night comes, 
all droops, existence stops, the world 
disappears. A mysterious power 
then goes forth over the earth, caus- 
ing all things to sink into a trance— 
a suspension of being. Sleep does 
net come upon man at night merely 
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because his body is wearied, or be- 
cause he can no more see to work, 
but because a drowsy spirit is then 
abroad, the very opposite of the ex- 
citing influence of the solar rays, 
Chemists cannot catch and analyse 
that influence, but it is there. Flowers 
fold up their petals—plants droop 
their leaves—and the life-spirit of 
man, folding in upon itself, with- 
draws from the surface, and centres 
in the brain and ganglia to rest and 
dream. The world, too, sinks out 
of sight: in the darkness it almost 
ceases to be. Fancy those primitive 
Aryans in their upland homes, where 
they counted time by winters, or 
journeying under tents in their new- 
found Indian clime. Theirs are none 
of those appliances by which modern 
science enables us to turn night into 
day ; a fire smouldering lightless in 
its ashes is all that lingers with one 
through the darkness. If he wake 
up restless from his couch during 
the night, or rise before the dawn, 
what are the feelings and thoughts 
which fill his mind? The world 
is gone from him. Instead of the 
many-coloured earth and brilliant 
sky, blank darkness fills his eye, and 
from out the blackness things knock 
against him—objects which he can- 
not see, perhaps cannot comprehend 
—very ghosts of a dead world which 
once smiled around him. The natu- 
ral or accidental sounds of night 
come upon him with weirdlike influ- 
ence. Perhaps, too, he is cold, and 
shivers in the night-wind as he stands 
at the door of his hut. But lo! in the 
far east a beaming radiance streams 
up from behind the black circuit of 
the horizon; sky reappears ; and earth 
begins to tremble into renewed being 
beneath the quivering light. A few 
minutes more, and the Sun, his god 
and benefactor of yesterday—ay, and 
of all the yesterdays of his life— 
shoots up grandly and in dazzling 
splendour into the sky. The up- 
lands first leap into view, like islets 
of light above a sea of night : and 
down, down the heights comes the 
sunny tide of returning day, till it 
overspreads the whole plains below, 
—till woods and streams and rocks 
and verdant meads start into per- 
ceived existence; and one by one 
the long shadows shrink up and dis- 
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appear, till the world stands clear 
and shadowless beneath the tropic 
noonday sun. River and cascade 
flash and sparkle—the green masses 
of the woods wave like leafy seas— 
birds awake and sing—the bounding 
deer and the bleating herds are again 
in motion: man’s world is back 
again, and elate with the sunny joy 
he resumes the labours of life. No 
wonder, then, that Sabaism, the 
worship of light, prevailed amongst 
all the leading nations of the early 
world. By the rivers of India, 
on the mountains of Persia, in the 
plains of Assyria, early mankind 
thus adored; the higher spirits in 
each country rising in_ spiritual 
thought from the solar orb up to 
Him whose vicegerent it seems—to 
the Sun of all being, whose divine 
light irradiates and purifies the 
world of soul as the solar radiance 
does the world of sense. Egypt, too, 
though its faith be but dimly known 
to us, joined in this worship; Syria 
raised her grand temples to the Sun; 
the joyous Greeks sported with the 
thought while feeling it, almost hid- 
ing it under the mythic individu- 
ality which their lively fancy super- 
imposed upon it. Even prosaic China 
makes offerings to the yellow orb 
of day; the wandering Celts and 
Teutons held feasts to it amidst the 
primeval forests of northern Europe; 
and with a savagery characteristic 
of the American aborigines, the sun- 
temples of Mexico streamed with 
human blood in honour of the bene- 
ficent orb! 

With the primitive Hindoos as 
with the Persians, this religion took 
the form of a worship of Light, rather 
than of the sun itself. Although 
Surya (the sun) is not forgotten, it is 
to Indra and Agni, respectively per- 
sonifications of the bright firmament 
and of fire, that their hymns and 
prayers are most frequently ad- 
dressed. The Dawn, the Winds, are 
invoked as spirits; while the freak- 
doing Aswins, and demons (noxious 
powers) of the atmosphere may be 
said to complete the simple super- 
naturalism of the Rig Veda, “In 
the Veda,” says a native commen- 
tator, “there are only three deities; 
Surya in heaven—Indra in the sky 
—and Agni on the earth.” Lieut 
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in its various manifestations,—such 
was the object of that early worship. 
Bright-haired and golden-handed, the 
Sun is the giver of abundance; his 
ray is called “ life-bestowing ;” com- 
ing from afar, he is said to remove 
all sins, and to have power to chase 
away sickness of the heart and 
yellowness of the body. Golden- 
haired Agni, however—as light, heat, 
and fire—calls forth their best affec- 
tions. In allusion to the waking up 
of the household fire in the morning, 
he is said to give “happiness in a 
dwelling like a newly-born son;” 
and “men sit in his presence like 
sons in the dwelling of a parent.” 
Both Agni and the Sun are emblems 
of purity. Of Ushas, the Dawn— 
who is called beloved and many- 
tinted—we read: “Born in the 
eastern quarter of the firmament, 
she displays a banner of rays of 
light,”—* rising from darkness, she 
brings health to human habitations,” 
—‘“she opens our doors, and makes 
our riches manifest,’—‘“she gives 
back all. regions,”—she wakens 
the birds,—she “causes the sacred 
fire to be kindled, and men to pre- 
pare for sacrifice.” Indra is a deity 
of strictly Indian origin—a personi- 
fication of the Indian firmament. 
He is represented as young and 
handsome, with a beautiful nose or 
chin, wearing golden earrings, ever- 
joyous, and delighting in exhilarating 
draughts of the soma-juice. He is 
invoked to strike the demon Vritra, 
who withholds the periodical rains, 
upon which the fertility and vege- 
tation of the country depend. Be- 
fore the rains, the clouds gather in 
gradually darkening and enlarging 
masses; but no rain comes till a rat- 
tling thunderstorm rends the clouds, 
amidst which the forked lightning 
plays vividly, and lets loose the im- 
petuous showers. “This,” says the 
Veda, “is Indra, who comes loud- 
shouting in his car, and hurls his 
thunderbolt at the demon Vritra.... 
He strikes off the head of the earth- 
shaking Vritra with his rain-causing 
hundred-spiked bolt?’ The rattling 
of the storm, the trembling of the 
earth, and the darting of the light- 
nings, are all graphically indicated in 
this supposed combat between the 
beneficent Indra and the obstinate 
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demon. These storms are always 
preceded by sudden gusts, rushing 
sounds, and whirlwinds of dust, 
which are Indra’s attendant allies 
the Maruts, or Winds, “at whose 
roaring every dweller upon earth 
trembles.” 

The hymns and prayers of the 
Vedas are the psalins of the Hindoos; 
and the earliest ones—some of those 

-in the Rig Veda—are older than the 
Song of Miriam. They are the old- 
est extant hymns in the world; and 
in them the Hindoo nation appears 
lisping adoration from its cradle. 
Thus the earliest literature, the first 
recorded and compiled utterances of 
humanity, is the language of devvtion. 
Let us see some of those hymns of 
the early Aryans. Here is part 
of a morning hymn to Ushas, the 
- Dawn :— 


““Morning! child of heaven, appear! 
Dawn with wealth our hearts to cheer, 
Thou that spreadest out the light, 
Dawn with food and glad our sight. 
Gracious goddess! hear our words— 
Dawn with increase of our herds! 


She hath dwelt in heaven of old, 
May we now her light behold! 
Which, dawning br ently from afar, 
Stirreth up the harness'd car. 


Morning comes! the nurse of all— 
Like a matron, at whose call 

All that dwell the house within 
Their appointed task begin. 


Morning! shine with joyful ray! 
Drive the darkness far away ! 
Bring us blessings every day!” * 


Here is part of a hymn to the 
Sun :— 


“ Risen in majestic blaze ; 

Lo! the universe's eye, 

Vast and wondrous host of 
Shineth brightly in the sky, 

Soul of all that moveth not, 
Soul of all that moves below; 

Lighteth he Earth’s gloomiest spot, 
And the heavens are all aglow! 


See! he followeth the Dawn, 
Brilliant in her path above; 

As a youth, by beauty drawn, 
Seeks the maiden of his love! 
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Hear us, O ye Gods! this day, 
Hear us graciously, we pray ! 
As the Sun his state begins, 
Free us from all heinous sins, 


Mitra, Varun, Aditi! 

Hear, O hear us graciously ! 
Powers of ocean, earth, and air, 
Listen, listen to our prayer!” ¢ 


Here is part of a hymn to Agni :—~ 


“ Brilliant Agni! lo, to thee 
Pour we offerings of ghee. 
Oh! for this consume our foes, 
Who on demons aid repose! 


Praise him in the sacrifice, 
Agni, ever young and wise! 
Glorious in his light is he, 
Healer of all malady! 


Purifying brilliant fire! 

Hear, great Agni! our desire— 
Be thy care the Gods to bring 
Hither to our offering.” ¢ 


The Aryans were never great tem- 
ple-builders,——inclining, like their 
cousins the Persians, and the Teu- 
tons of Europe, to worship in the 
temple of the Universe; and nearly 
all the magnificent temples for which 
India is famous are to be found 
in the peninsular portion of the 
country, where the population chief- 
ly belongs to the pre-Aryan Tamul 
race. In the Vedic period the Ary- 
ans had no temples or idols of any 
kind, With the exception of the public 
Soma-festivals, which took place in a 
large shed constructed for the purpose 
—and of the prayers offered up and 
rites performed on the eve of battle 
-—the worship appears to. have been 
entirely domestic, carried on in the 
house of the worshipper. There 
were priests and rishis or holy men, 
who officiated on public or special 
occasions, and whose descendants 
swelled into the caste of the Brah- 
mans; but the domestic worship 
appears to have been conducted on 
the patriarchal principle, by the head 
of the family. At sunrise, the first 
act was to kindle the fire on the 
altar (which was commonly their 
hearth also), or rather to awaken 
it from the ashes in which it had 
slumbered through the night: for in 
those days obtaining fire anew was 
a troublesome process, achieved by 
the friction of one piece of wood 
inserted in another. An offering of 





* Specimens of Old Indian Poetry. Translated from the original Sanserit, By 


R. T. H. Grirrita, A.M. London, 1852, 
+ Ibid. P. 1-3. 
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ghee or clarified butter, apparently 
dropped into the fire or embers (a 
rite as useful as devotional), then 
took place, accompanied by an in- 
voking of the particular deity to 
whom the offering was made. The 
ritual introduced towards the close 
of this Vedic period prescribes hymns 
to the gods, to be chanted by priests 
at these morning offerings; but 
doubtless the simple and quickly- 
performed offering of butter was all 
that was thought of by the people at 
large. In the prayers and hymns of 
the Vedas, as in the psalms of the 
Hebrews, we find petitions for pro- 
tection from enemies, for victory 
over them, and sometimes for their 
destruction particularly when they 
profess » different faith. But, unlike 
the effusions of the Royal singer of 
Israel, although abhorrence of sin is 
in some instances expressed, and 
deliverance from sin desired, there 
is little demand for such spiritual 
blessings. The benefits sought are 
for the most part of a temporal and 
powonss kind—for wealth, food, 
ife, children, cattle, &c.; and be- 
lieving as those old Aryans did, that 
we hold all things of God, it was 
very natural and right to make snch 
petitions. It at least showed they 
were earnest in their belief. In fact, 
their faith appears to have been 
of the liveliest kind; for the 
tone of these prayers generally indi- 
cates a quiet confidence that they 
will be granted, as a return for the 
gratification which the gods are sup- 
posed to derive from the offerings 
and praises. The Horse-sacrifice— 
evidently brought by them from their 
former home on the Steppes—was a 
rite which they in course of time 
came to regard with peculiar awe, 
and which was only/ performed on 
rare and important occasions. Bat 
the most characteristic feature of their 
religious observances at this time was 
the Soma-festival, which appears fre-. 
quently to have been a sort of public 
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ceremonial in honour of Indra, given at 
the expense of some holy man or raja, 
who acted on the occasion as invoker 
of the gods, The soma or moon-plant is 
around smooth twining plant, pecu- 
liar to the Aravalli Hills, to the de- 
sert north of Delhi, and to the moun- 
tains of the Bolan Pass. The plants 
were gathered on the hills by moon- 
light, and brought home in carts 
drawn by rams. The stalks were 
bruised between stones, and placed, 
along with the juice, in a strainer of 
goat’s hair, and were further squeezed 
by the priests’ fingers, ornamented | 
by rings of flattened gold, The 
juice, mixed with barley and clari- 
fied butter, fermented, forming the 
soma wine; and, lastly, it was drawn 
off in a scoop for the gods, and a 
ladle for the priests, while the residue, 
was drunk by the company present. 
Evidently they thought that the god 
should be as happy on the occasion 
as themselves; for in all their hymns 
Indra is said to rejoice in the soma 
wine, and in one hymn they say to 
him, “ Thine inebriety is most in- 
tense ; nevertheless thy acts are most 
beneficent.” As a general sample, 
thus they sing: — 

“Rejoice, Indra! open thy jaws; set 
wide thy throat; be pleased with our 
vblations! Drinker of the soma-juice! 
wielder of the thunderbolt! bestow 
upon us abundance of cows with pro- 
jecting jaws! 

“Thy swift horses, Indra! have ut- 
tered a loud sound announcing rain ; 
the level earth anxiously expects its fall. 
The mighty Indra has shattered the 
guileful Vritra reposing in the cloud ; 
heaven and earth shook, alarmed at the 
thundering bolt of the showerer, Drink- 
ing the soma-juice, he (Indra) baffled 
the devices of the guileful demon. 

‘“ Drink, hero, Indra! drink the soma! 
Indra, hero! exulting in the solemn rites, 

uaff the soma-juice, and repeatedly 
shaking it from thy beard, repair to the 
drinking of the libation poured forth 


to thee!’’* 
Hindoos affirm that the Vedas 





* Inregard to these early customs of the Brahmanical section of the Aryan 
race in India, see Wilson’s translation of the “ Rig Veda,” and Mrs. Speirs’ Life 
in Ancient India—an admirable and most agreeable work. See also Dr. Muir's 


Sanskrit Texts, of which only the pee 
completed, prumises to throw novel an 


art has been published, but which, when 
important light upon the religious and 


social history of India. Since this article was in type, an elaborate essay on this 
Vedie period of Indian history has also been published by Dr. Wilson, of Bom- 
bay, entitled, “India Three Thousand Years Ago.” 
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were compiled 3000, but European 
critics say at most 1400 years before 
Christ, and some assign a much Jater 
date. That was the period at which 
the sacred hymns and prayers of the 
nation were compiled and arranged 
in their present shape. All of the 
hymns therefore, must be of older, 
some of them of much older, date; 
probably ranging from 2000 B.o. 
downwards to the date of their com- 
pilation; such hymns only having 
been preserved as rooted themselves 
in the hearts of the community, and 
floated for generations on the stream 
of memory, till an organised priest- 
hood arose to conseerate, and a litera- 
ture to record them. There were no 
fixed creeds or cast-netal formulas 
of religion in those early times. The 
Vedic hymns are the free effusion of 
. the élite of the nution—priests, holy 
men, and princes, who sang to the 
gods each in his own way. Uncon- 
sciously they were making creeds for 
the future time, but there is no con- 
sistency observed in the hymns, save 
in their general complexion. They 
savour of different minds and dif- 
ferent ages. Not only is there the 
diversity arising from a free effusion 
of the thoughts, fancies, and desires 
of variously constituted minds, but 
they exhibit that gradual evolution 
of higher thought which marks the 
flight of time over a nation. For 
example, Agni is in one place re- 
garded as simple fire, and is addressed 
us “thou to whom the wood gives 
birth ;” in another, as the messenger 
vf the gods—i. ¢., as the medium 
through which the deities are invoked, 
and induced to be present at the sac- 
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rifice; and in another, as the great 
god who sustains the earth, and studs 
the sky with constellations. In like 
m-nner Indra is represented in some 
hymns simply as a joyous quaffer of 
the soma-wine, and as a cloud-com- 
pelling deity, who, by his lightning, 
sets loose the showers from the storm- 
clouds; while in other hymns, and 
sometimes even in the same one, he 
is recognised as the ereator of the 
universe,—“ as he who fixed firm the 
moving earth, and spread the spa- 
eious firmament.” At other times 
it is the Sun who is regarded as the 
maker or soul of all. But by-and- 
by, out of those mental gropings 
and incongruous beliefs, a theistic 
nuity evolves itself. Rising beyond 
Agni and Indra and the Sun, the 
sacred thinkers of the nation begin to 
catch sight of Ong of whom their for- 
mer deities, the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, are but separate manifestations, 
and who looms behind them vaguely, 
sublimely, incomprehensibly. The Ga- 
yatri, that pre eminently holy text 
from the Vedas still murmured daily 
with profound reverence in the orisons 
of Brahmans, says, “Let us meditate 
or the saered light of that Divine Sun, 
that it may illuminate our minds!” A 
prayer for spiritual light addressed to 
Sun of all Being. They have turned 
the eye inwards, and He dawns upon 
them, not through the senses, but 
through the soul. This is Brahm, 
the universal Soul,—personal in his 
phenomenal creatures, impersonal in 
himself. Even to say He is wrong: 
They spoke of him as “ That,” and 
as Brahm or Thought. In ahymnof 
the Yajur- Veda we read :— 


“Fire is tnat: the Sun is THAT: 
The air, the moon, such too is that pure Brahme. ... 
He, prior to whom nothing was born, 
And who became all beings. . . . \ 
To what God should we offer oblations, 
But to Him who made the fluid sky and solid earth, 


Who fixed the solarorb.. . 


and framed the drops of rain ? 


To what God should we offer oblations, 
But to Him whom heaven and earth mentally contemplate ? 
The wise man views that mysterious Being 
In whom the universe perpetually exists, 
Resting upon that sole support. 
In Him is this world absorbed ; 


From Him it issues: 








In creatures is He twined and wove, in various forms of being. 
Let the wise man, conversant with holy writ, 

Promptly celebrate that immortal Being, 
The mysteriously existing and various abode.”’* 





* CoreBRooKe’s Essays (edit. 1858), p. 32, 33. 
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Well does Dr. Miiller observe that 
“there are hymns in the Vedas so full 
of thought and speculation, that at 
this early period no poet of any other 
nation could have conceived them.” 
In addition to these verses, take the 
following hymn, in which the sacred 
bard rises in infinative conception 
to picture what “was, before even 
Creation took place, and when the 
One was alone in existence that 
was hardly existence, because with- 
out His thoughts, which are the 
worlds. “The gods,” it will be ob- 
served, are spoken of as quite dis- 
tinct from this great Supreme, and 
evidently as powers of the universe, 
the highest forms of created being, 
acting as regents over the rest of crea- 
tion. Describing that abysmal past, 
before time began or the worlds were 
created, the Vedic bard thus sings :— 


“Then there was no entity nor tr 
No world, nor sky, nor aught above it: 
Nothing any where. es 
Death was not; 
Nor then was Immortal ity ; 
Nor distinction of the day or night; 
But Twat br athed without afflation. . . 
Who knows and shall declare whence and 
wh 
This Licdtton took place ? 
The Gods are subsequent to the production 
of this world; 
Who then can know whence it proceeded, 
Or whence this varied world uprose ? 
He who in the highest heaven is ruler 
knows indeed, 
But not another 


can possess that know- 
ledge.”* 


No nation but the Hindoos has 
ever thus ascended ‘in thought be- 
yond the epoch of creation, or has 
essuyed to form a conception of the 
Deity when existing alone with Him- 
self. But the Hindoos do this fre- 
quently. “In the beginning,” says 
another Veda, “ That (7. e. God) was 
Sout only: nothing else existed.” 
And then comes as sublime a con- 
ception of Creation as ever entered 
into the mind of man: “ The thought 
came to Him, J wish to create worlds ! 
and the worlds were created.” 
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Such was the Vedic period, as seen 
in the Vedas. So primitive is the 
language of these Indian Scriptures 
that very few even of the Brahmans 
now understand it; and, strange 
marvel! the best attempt to lay open 
its contents has been made, not 
side the sacred waters of the Ganges, 
but in England on the banks of the 
Isis, It is like the uncovering of a 
long-buried city. Literature is almost 
the sole light of history. And when 
that light—after a chasm of darkness 
—again breaks on the Aryans, a 
thousand years and more have passed 
since their earliest hymns first rose on 
the Indian air, and four or five cen- 
turies have elapsed since the true 
Vedic period closed. In the interval 
mighty changes have occurred. The 
Aryans have overspread the entire 
plains of the Ganges and Jumna; 
they have met the sea again in the 
Bay of Bengal ; they have even pe- 
netrated in adventurous bands into 
Southern India. They are separated 
into little states like the Greeks in 
ancient, and the Germans in modern 
Europe; and they have two broad 
divisions, the Solar and Lunar 
races, between whom there has 
been a great and disastrous war, 
which figures as prominently in their 
poetic annals as does the Trojan war 
(between the Ionian and European 
Hellenes) in the poetry of Greece. 
The Aryans are now a dominant 
race, environed by and intermingled 
with the alien population of the 
country ; and, in consequence, the 
principle of caste (unknown in the 
Vedic period) has been adopted, ex- 
panded into laws, and invested with 
a divine sanction. The Aryans them- 
selves are becoming a composite body. 
The Kshatriyas—at first only the de 
Jacto rulers and military chiefs, but 
now become a hereditary caste—bave 
won for themselves a secular supre- 
macy among the general Aryan po- 
pulation, constituting a royal tribe, 
somewhat resembling the Psargad# 





as Covzmmooiit’s ~ , Hesays, 


17, 18. Another translation gives a different read- 


ing of the coneluding oid of this hymn, and one which, though appearing very 
strange to a European, is quite in consonance with the tenets of some of the Indian 


schools of theosophy : 


He from whom all this great creation came, 


Whether His will created or‘was mu 


te, 
The Most High Seer, that is in highest heaven, 
He knows it,—or perchance even He knows not, 
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among the ancient Persians, On the 
other hand, the descendants of the 
early priests and hymn-composers of 
the Vedic period have gradually risen 
to an intellectual and sacerdotal su- 
premacy, styling themselves Brah- 
mans—students and worshippers of 
Brahm, the Supreme Being regarded 
as Thought. These Brahmans are not 
simply a caste of priests; they are a 
Levitical tribe on a large scale, en- 
gaging in secular pursuits, and even 
war, but specially distinguished for 
their intellect and sanctity. They are 
the learned classes of the nation,— 
sending forth from their ranks priests 
and devotees, filling the learned pro- 
fessions, acting as counsellors .or 
prime-ministers to kings, and as 
readers and expounders of the Vedas 
to the people. A hereditary noblesse 
of intellect—a secular priesthood of 
Mind, more reverenced than any 
other which ever existed. By this 
time, too, the Vedas—the ancient 
hymns of the nation intermingled 
with liturgies of later date—have 
become so invested with that vener- 
ation which ever attends antiquity, 
that they are now regarded as sa- 
cred scriptures inspired (in  fuet, 
““created”) by the Deity. Origin- 
ally composed by rajahs and rishis, 
chiefs and holy men around whom 
time has gathered a veil of mystery, 
and who loom in vague and exag- 
gerated shape through the mists of 
the past, these hymns, for long the 
sole literature of the nation, have 
become honoured with the title of 
the “fountains of liglit” or ‘* know- 
ledge,” and are regarded as the re- 
condite source of all religion and 
theology. Profound meanings are 
now attached to the simplest phrases, 
and material desires or expressions 
are invested with a spiritual i:nport. 
Just as a preacher of present times, 
indulging his fancy, will select for 
text the wells of Baca, or the palm- 
trees of Elim,—“ the gold of that 
land is good,” or suchlike—and there- 
from deduce high spiritual lessons; 
so the Brahmans in earnest came to 
see divinest truth in the most com- 
monplice passages of their * inspired” 
book. In this way authority was fuund 
(we believe without any intention to 
deceive) for social and theological doc- 
trines of later development, and of 
which the Vedic writers never dreamt. 
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The Code of Manu is the lamp b 
which we see this second pertid. 
The man or body of men who drew 
it up withdrew themselves from view, 
and sought to invest it with supreme 
authority by attributing its author- 
ship to a mythic saint of superhuman 
nature. Proceeding from the learned 
or Brahmanical clitss, the Code seeks 
to exalt that class above all the 
others, and almost entirely to exempt 
it from the rule of the civil power. 
It is the work of one who was pro- 
bably as much of a practical legis- 
lator as could be found in those times 
and among that people. It is a code 
of theology and morality as well as 
of law. Its theology is popular— 
representing the general creed of the 
edueated and middle elasses, without 
quite soaring into the subtle and 
sublime speculations of the select 
few. It shows us Monotheism, and: 
it grapples with Cosmogony, An 
impersonal God—a belief not’ un- 
common with philosophers —is no 
God at all to the masses ; who, when 
offered this belief, either give no heed 
to any Supreme, or conceive a per- 
sonal ‘eity or deities for themselves. 
Accordingly in the Code of Manu, the 
impersonal Brahm recedes into the 
background and the personal Brahma 
comes forward as the active agent in 
creation. Brahmais deity individual- 
ised. From the quiescent impersonal 
Thought, the deity of the abstract 
philosophy, emerges the active and 
personal Thinker. As yet there is 
little mythology among the Aryans, 
but here it comes into play. ‘The 
self-existent and eternal Lord,” says 
the Code, “soul of all beings, whom 
the spirit alone can perceive, visible 
in parts, yet whom no one compre- 
hends,” having resolved on the work 
of creation, “produced first the 
waters, and deposited therein a germ, 
which became an egg brilliant like 
gold sparkling with a thousand rays, 
and in which the Supreme caused 
himself to be born as Brahma,” the 
Logos or active principle of Deity, by 
whom in due time was formed the 
world, gods (devas), spirits, and men. 
The deities inferior to Brahma are 
nearly the same as those worshipped 
in the Vedic period, They are the 
souls or regents of the elements and 
heavenly bodies,—as Indra, the firma- 
ment ; Agni, fire; Varuna, the waters ; 
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Prithivi, the earth; Surya, the sun; 
Chandra, the moon; Vrihaspati, and 
other planets: or impersonations of 
principles,—as Dharma, god of jus- 
tice; Yama, death; Dhanwantara, god 
of medicine, &c. These deities are 
not eternal, neither is the universe; 
and “the gods,” created by Brahma as 
the higher powers of this universe, 
will come to an end when it does.* 
At intervals of 4} billions of years, 
called a “day of Brahma,” (says the 
Code), the universe is dissolved— 
Creation vanishes—Brahma himself, 
the active power of the Supreme, re- 
lapses into non-existence, and nought 
remains but the impersonal Brahm 
—alone, in the silence, without even 
his thoughts, which are the worlds. 
This is the sleep of Bruhma. Judg- 
ing of the Supreme by his works— 
taking creation, so far as they could 
see it, as the exponent of His nature 
—and seeing that action and rest, day 
and night, waking and sleep, are but 
varied symptoms of a grand principle 
pervading the whole universe of ex- 
istence, they conceived that this prin- 
ciple belongs to the nature of the Su- 
preme himself; and that, as man finds 
comfort in rest and sleep, so, but in 
a transcendently grander form, the 
Supreme finds happiness in resting at 
intervals from his thoughts (4.¢. crea- 
tion), and relapsing into a state of per- 
fect quiescence, neither existence nor 
non-existence, of which human sleep 
is a feeble emblem. Again awaking, 
after an equally immense interval of 
time—called the night of Brahma— 
the Supreme Mind gradually crystal- 
lises into Thought: simultaneously cre- 
ation recommences—as his thoughts 
grow, the worlds are developed—and 
another universe exists. The present 
world, according to the Code, has four 
Yugs, or ages, to pass through—vary- 
ing in length from 1,728,000 years for 
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the earliest to 482,000 years for the 
latest; in which latest mankind live 
at present, and of which 5000 years 
have already flown. It is strange how 
widespread among mankind is the 
dream of a Golden Age in the far 
past, and of a progressive deteriora- 
tion of things ever since. The four 
ages of Grecian mythology—of Gold, 
Silver, Brass, and Iron—have a per- 
fect parallel in the Code of Manu; 
although in the Jatter the idea takes 
a vaster shape than the merely pretty 
fable of Greece. In consequence of 
the “illicit acquirement of riches and 
knowledge,” mankind, who were at 
first “exempt from maladies, and ob- 
tained the accomplishment of all their 
desires,” lost their regard for truth 
and justice, and with it their “ honour- 
able advantages,” which decreased by 
a fourth part every Age; so that the 
limit of human life, which was 400 
years in the first Age, is now only 
100—and other blessings have dimin- 
ished in like proportion. 

The morality inculcated by the 
Code is substantially the same as that 
of other civilised nations. It pays re- 
gard not only to overt actions, but also 
to the thoughts of the heart. “ Every 
thought, word, or act, bears good or 
bad fruit; and by them is determined 
each one’s different condition.” The 
immortality of the soul was more 
thoroughly believed among the Hin- 
doos than in any other contempora- 
neous nation; and even at the present 
day, there is no country in the world 
where the undying nature of the soul 
is more fully realised, or imparts to 
the people such a superb calm in the 
prospect of death,—as has been fre- 
quently evinced during the present 
war. After death, says the Code, the 
good go to Swarga or paradise, and 
the wicked to hell, where their enjoy- 
ments or sufferings correspond both 





* This remarkable tenet of Brahmanical faith is unparalleled, we believe, in the 
religions of the world, save in that of the old Norsemen of Europe, who believed 
that Odin and his dozen subordinate gods ruled only for an appointed time, and 
would be overtaken at last by that dread day, called “the Twilight of the Gods,” 


when all things were to come to an end. 


Is not this “twilight of the gods” just 


the Brahman’s “ night of Brahma?” Observe also, as another striking indication 
of the relationship between the Scandinavians and the Indian Aryans, that, just 
as the latter had their sacred Mount Meru in the middle of the earth, with the 
sea surrounding all, and other worlds lying concentric around it; so the Norse 
had their Mount Asgard (the abode of Odin and the Asir) in the midst of Mid- 
gard, or the “ middle earth,” while round that earth flows the great sea, in a ring, 
with various outlying worlds arranged concentrically around. 
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in kind and in degree to the peculiar 
virtues or vices of each individual. 
After having thus suffered or enjoyed, 
the souls again enter earthly existence 
as plants, animals, men, or spirits— 
mean or noble, evil or good, accord- 
ing to the condition of each particular 
soul; and they continue to migrate 
from one form of existence to another 
—rising, as life brings its lessons of 
wisdom and virtue,—till the topmost 
round of earthly existence is reached, 
by the long-wandering soul being born 
in the caste of the Brahmans—the 
highest form of that new birth being 
in the person of a rishi, or holy man 
of that caste. What next? it may 
be asked. Swarga, or “ Heaven,” as 
we should call it, is not the last stage 
of happiness in the estimation of the 
Hindvo. The practice of virtue and 
the religious rites takes men to 
Swarga—. e., confers happiness in the 
other world,—but it needs something 
else before the saint can attain to that 
perfect union with God, that absorp- 
tion into the Divine Essence, which 
is the grand aim and end of Hindoo 
life and religion. “To do no ill, to 
study and comprehend the Vedas, to 
practise devotional austerity, to sub- 
due the senses, to know God, are the 
chief means for attaining final beati- 
tude.” But the chiefest of these is 
a knowledge of the supreme Soul, 
through meditation thereon. “ Be- 
holding the supreme Soul in all be- 
ings, and all beings in the supreme 
Soul, and offering up one’s own soul as 
if in sacrifice, man becomes identified 
with the glorious self-existing One— 
his individuality merging into and 
losing itself in the Divine Essence. 
“ Thus the man”—such are the con- 
eluding words of the Code—* who in 
his own soul recognises the Soul 
Supreme present throughout all crea- 
tion, obtains the happiest lot of all, 
to be at last absorbed into Brahme.” 

Thus the grand question of Hindoo 
religion was, as it still is, How may 
Man become God? And its grand 
object was, to make man more than 
man,—a most aspiring, and in some 
respects noble aim, but one very apt 
to lead its votaries to something low- 
er instead of higher than the level 
of humanity. Ill-contented with hu- 
man life—indeed regarding it simply 
as a burden of sorrow; despising the 
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pleasures of the senses, and hating 
them as the seductive bonds which 
keep the soul individualised and 
apart from that divine ocean of being 
and happiness, the Great One; the 
disciples of truth are enjoined to 
practise self-denial and austerities 
until they wholly free themselves 
from the natural feelings of human- 
ity, so that nothing they see or hear, 
touch or taste or mentally expe- 
rience, can excite in them either joy 
or sorrow. In the school of asce- 
ticism and contemplation, pleasure 
and pain are to become meaning!ess 
wor:'s, ere the soul can escape from its 
finite individualised form of exist- 
ence, and merge, like a drop reunited 
to the ocean, in the abyss of the Di- 
vine Essence. Hence, in this second 
stage of Indian history presented to » 
us in the Code, we see holy men 
studying with intense meditation 
the Vedas,—sometimes withdrawn 
into the woods and lonely places, 
where they lead a hermit-life of 
hardship and contemplation, or im- 
pose upon themselves ascetic prac- 
tices of intensest rigour. Anything 
to mortify the body, and still the 
mind into eddyless meditation upon 
the Supreme—that all-present and 
ever-joyous Soul of being, of which 
they are like severed rays longing 
to be reunited to the parent Sun. 
It is only a small portion of any 
community that can become de- 
votees ; the mass of men have neither 
the high thoughts which incite to 
such self-sacrifice, nor the strength to 
practise it. Even of the ‘Brah- 
mans we must not think that many 
practised this terribly austere life; 
yet it behoves us to say that, as even 
modern India shows, the amount and 
terrible nature of the ascetic life and 
penance imposed on themselves by 
numbers of the Hindoos, at the 
prompting of their religious belief, 
exceeds anything of the kind which 
has been seen elsewhere in the long 
life of the world. 

In the Code of Manu, as in the 
Koran, ablutions and personal clean- 
liness are so much regarded that they 
are made parts of religion; and it 
also forbids many things, on purely 
arbitrary grounds, as producing cere- 
monial defilement. In later times 
these ceremonial requirements be- 
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came greatly increased in number, 
as is also the severity of the penalties 
attached to their violation: so that 
Hindoos defiled by contact with 
“impure objects” nowadays lose 
their caste, and are expelled from the 
community of their fellows, some- 
times even being held in danger of 
hell. The very shadow of an Eng- 
lishman falling on a Brahman’s cook- 
ing vessel is enough to make the 
Jatter throw away his meal! But 
we find no authority for such seve- 
rity in the Code of Manu. Contact 
with pig’s fat in a cartridge was 
thought by our Sepoys to cost them 
both caste and heaven; whereas the 
Code only enjoins that “a Brahman 
who shall have purposely eaten pork 
shall be degraded :” if he has eaten it 
involuntarily, a penance suffices for 
full atonement; and it is added, “for 
other things, let him [merely] fast a 
day.” Indeed, although the Code 
abounds in semi-religious prohibitions 
as frivolous and more so than those 
of the Pharisees in regard to cups and 
platters, yet it is to be observed that 
these prohibitions are exclusively 
addressed to the “ twice-born” class 
(a very small section of the entire 
Indian population, forming perhaps 
hardly a majority even in the dis- 
tricts peculiarly their own) whose 
conduct was to be the bean-ideal 
of the national life; and also that 
the expiation enjoined for the trans- 
gression ' of those prohibitions is 
in most cases so exceedingly easy 
and simple as to be merely nomi- 
nal. So that those parts of the 
Code where the injunctions are 
most minute, and appear to us most 
arbitrary and unreasonable, appar- 
ently were designed to carry no 
graver weight with them than the 
rules of good-breeding do amongst 
ourselves. But in course of tiie the 
original object of institutions and 
observances frequently becomes for- 
gotten, and the halo of antiquity 
suffices to glorify into an end that 
which at first was only ameans, The 
world all over at this bour is full 
of such things. And in India, by 
this process, the prohibitions of caste 
have not only been preserved in ap- 
parently undiminished rigour, but 
unquestionably have been multiplied 
exceedingly beyond the requirements 
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of the Code of Manu. In truth, 
those who desire to overthrow the 
caste-system in India, may do so 
most effectually, and without offend- 
ing the prejudices of the natives, by 
quoting against it not only the 
Vedas, which lend no countenance 
to caste as a religious ordinance, but 
also the Code of Manu, which pre- 
scribes no such complex development 
of the system as that which has 
grown up in the aftertimes, 
Two or three centuries after Brah- 
manism and Caste had been thus au- 
thoritatively established in the Code 
—that is, in the sixth century before 
Christ—there arose a new religion, 
which totally ignored the old on 
and actually for a time supplan 
it as the State religion of India. 
This was Budhism, founded by Go- 
tana, otherwise called Sakya Muni, 
a Kshatriya prince of Oude. A high- 
priest of the Abstract, and believ- 
ing that the only possible revelation 
from the Supreme is that which 
comes from within, Gotama paid no 
regard to the customs or beliefs of 
his countrymen, and educed a new 
faith from the luminous depths of 
his own soul. It is as a social re- 
volution that Budhism is most re- 
markable. In India, as often hap- 
pens in a lesser degree elsewhere, 
a good deal of what was venerated 
as religion was merely social usage, 
for the better establishment of which 
a Divine sanction had been feigned 
or imagined, Gotama rejected all 
this, and a good deal more. He de- 
nied the inspiration and authority of 
Vedas, and with it the popular 
gods and mythology ; he entirely re- 
pudiated caste; he denied the spirit- 
ual supremacy of the Brahmans; and 
he offered his religion to all men alike, 
Brahman and Sudra, bond and free,— 
whereas, for a Sudra even to look on 
the Vedas, or be taught their contents, 
was forbidden by the Brahimanical 
system, Gotama entirely ignored, 
too, the endless prohibitions and for- 
malism of the old faith, and en- 
joined simply an observance of the 
fundamental points of morality, 
along with a prohibition of animal 
food and the use of intoxicati 
liquors. He knocked off the soci 
and spiritual shackles of the people, 
and directed their attention to the 
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simple and weightier matters of re- 
ligion. This was the strong point of 
Budhism; and hence the popular- 
ity it so quickly attained, spreading 
among the non-Aryan (7.e. low-caste) 
population as well as amongst the 
Aryans, until it became the domin- 
ant faith from the Himalayas to Cey- 
lon. In its theology it so far agreed 
with Brahmanism, that it regarded 
Mind as the great attribute of the 
Deity ; but it reduced the conscious 
god of Vedantism into an uncon- 
scious Supreme Intelligence (Adi 
Budha), in whom the worlds exist, 
yet are evolved at first without his 
consciousness, and proceed without 
his care. Perhaps the best way in 
which we can make intelligible to 
the European reader the difference in 
the fundamental ideas of Vedantic 
and Budhistic theology, is to say, 
that in the former the worlds are the 
projected thoughts of a waking, and 
in the latter of a sleeping, Deity. 
Budhism held that the Supreme 
One, unconscious in his unity, only 
awakes to consciousness in the per- 
son of his creatures,—all of whom 
(according to Indian philosophy) are 
fractional emanations of Himself; 
and the grand characters who appear 
at intervals to revolutionise the 
world were regarded as the highest 
manifestations of the Supreme with 
whom we have to do, and therefore 
as the natural and rightful objects 
of human worship. These grand and 
saintly persons were called Budhas, 
earthly representatives of the Adi 
Budha; and the last of these was held 
to have been this Gotama, who 
founded, or at least for the first time 
definitely and authoritatively pro- 
mulgated, this creed within the limits 
of India. 

Although Brahmanism, by its prin- 
ciple of spiritual pantheism, implies 
that all men, and beings of every 
kind, are emanations or parts of the 
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Deity—differing in qualities, and 
therefore in honour,—it is not till we 
come to Budhism that we find the 
doctrine of divine incarnations made 
the basis of religious law and wor- 
ship. The Brahmans, though each 
believing himself a part of the Su- 
preme, worshipped chiefly that Su- 
preme in his transcendent and invisi- 
ble unity,—giving a mere minor wor- 
ship or devotional respect to those 
elements of nature and principles of 
mind in which Divinity seemed to 
them pre-eminently present. The 
Budhists, on the other hand, paid no 
reverence to sun or moon, or to the 
powers of earth and air, neither did 
they reverence as gods any personi- 
fications of mental qualities,—indeed 
they seem to have held pantheism in 
its general aspect (that is to say, the 
worship of God in Nature) very loose- 
ly; but they exalted into exclusive 
supremacy the doctrine of the Su- 
preme becoming incarnate at long 
intervals in the person of certain 
nen, to whom in consequence was 


due the worship of the rest of 
mankind. The Budhas are repre- 
sented in sculpture sometimes as 


standing upright, but more gener- 
ally as seated cross-legged ; always in 
an attitude of deep meditation (im- 
passive abstraction being the Hindoo 
beau-ideal of happiness), with a 
placid countenance and curled hair. 
The Adi Budha, or Supreme Intelli- 
gence, they held, was an unconscious 
being, who therefore could or did 
pay no regard to the ongoings of 
creation ; it was only in his conscious 
state, as incarnate in those rare men 
called Budhas, that he became an 
object of worship. Budhism is there- 
fore a worship of deified saints —a re- 
ligious hero-worship; and the Divi- 
nity in man is regarded as the sole 
and true object of reverence and wor- 
ship to mankind.* Out of this wor- 
ship of * divine men” grew a venera- 





* Agreeing in this respect, and this only, with M. Comte, Gotama appears to 
have held, that as humanity is the highest manifestation of Being of which we have 
any cognisance, therefore it is to the chiefs or “representative men ” of the human 
race that our worship is due. But a mighty difference between the Indian and 
French philosopher is this,—that while the former derived everything from God 
as the supreme mind or soul, the latter ignored both God and soul; and whereas 
Comte held that great men were to be worshipped simply as the highest forms of 
humanity, Gotama held that they were to be worshipped for their peculiar divi- 


nity, as special incarnations of the Supreme. 


With the Hindoo sage the first 


thought was God—with the French philosophefthe sole thought was Man. 
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tion for the relics of such saints—a 
feeling unknown to the Brahmanical 
faith; and over those relics a (few 
hairs, a bone, or a tooth) were erected 
‘those solid cupolas or bell-shaped mo- 
numents, often of stupendous size, 
which are exclusively associated with 
the Budhist religion. In Budhism, 
too, there arose monastic orders and 
monasteries, at a period antecedent 
to the establishment of the same 
system in Europe. As caste was not 
acknowledged, these monastic orders 
were open to all classes of the Indian 
population ; but tlhe monks or priests 
were strictly bound to celibacy, and 
to the renunciation of nearly all the 
pleasures of sense. They had tem- 
ples and monasteries, of which we 
have still models in those ones so 
wonderfully hewn out in rock in 
various parts of the Bombay Presid- 
ency; and in those monasteries the 
Budhist monks lived together, eating 
together in one hall, slept sitting 
in a prescribed posture, and appa- 
rently only quitted the monastery 
for the purpose of receiving alins, 
which they did for a part of every 
day, or once a-week to march in a 
body to bathe. They went barefoot, 
with shaven heads and chins, wearing 
a yellow dress; and they had a daily 
routine of services in their chapels, 
and processions in which there were 
chanting, incense, and tapers. In 
fact, in most respects they closely 
resembled the monastic orders of 
Europe. 

A religion which recognised no 
social or racial distinctions had a 
good chance of being popular in a 
country like India, where the bulk of 
the population was still non-Aryan, 
and where caste reserved its choice 
privileges for the few. Budhism be- 
came triumphant even in Hindostan, 
the chief seat of Brahmanical power, 
during the reign of Asoka, in the 
third century before Christ; and by 
the end of that century it had not only 
spread over Southern India, but had 
been introduced into Ceylon. Little is 
known of its subsequent history; but 
seven hundred years afterwards—in 
the beginning of the fifth century 
after Christ—we find it on the de- 
cline in the Punjaub, and languish- 
ing in the last stage of decay in the 
provinces on the Jumna and Ganges. 


Capila, the birthplace of Gotama, 


was ruined and deserted—“ a wilder- 
ness untenanted by man;” but his 
religion was in full vigour in Ceylon, 
in which island it still flourishes to 
this day. Again the veil of obscu- 
rity covers India and its religious his- 
tory. We know there were religious 
disputes and contests between the 
Brahmanical and Budhist parties; 
that the latter suffered considerable 
persecution ; that they were expelled 
from the Deccan in the eighth or 
ninth century, but still possessed con- 
siderable power in Hindostan; and 
that in Southern India and in Gu- 
zerat they flourished as late as the 
twelfth century of our era. In its later 
stages, Budhism in India merged in- 
to Jainism—a form of religion which 
appears to have originated in the 
sixth or seventh century; to have 
become conspicuous in the eighth 
or ninth century; reached its high- 
est prosperity in the eleventh, and de- 
clined after the twelfth. The chief 
seats of Jainism were the southern 
portion of the peninsula, Guzerat, and 
western Hindostan—that is to say, 
in the very iocalities where Budhism 
longest held its ground: a circum- 
stance which, taken in conjunction 
with the fact that there are still 
Jains in India but no Budhists, con- 
firms us in our opinion that Budhism 
died away into Jainism, and that the 
latter is not a rival religion, but 
simply the last form which Budhism 
took ere it disappeared from the 
Indian soil. The character of the 
religion points to,the same conclu- 
sion; for it is just a mixture or com- 
promise between Budhism and the 
popular creeds of India, and shows 
how the latter were gaining ground 
upon the simpler but more abstract 
creed of Gotama. In its essence 
Jainism agrees with Budhism, only 
its chief objects of worship are called 
not Budhas but Tirtankeras—these 
being a limited number of saints who 
have raised themselves by austerities 
to a superiority over the rest of crea- 
tion, but who remain in a state of 
apathetic beatitude, insensible to the 
ongoings of the world. In fact, in 
Jainism as in Budhism, the higher 
one rises above humanity and ap- 
proaches the divine, the moge nearly 
does his condition approach to a vir- 
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tual or real nonentity ! Like the Budh- 
ists, the Jains reject the divine charac- 
ter of the Vedas, and have no sacrifices 
or respect for fire; also they have 
monastic orders who subsist on alms, 
But, on the other hand, they admit 
the whole of the Hindoo gods, and 
worship some of them, although 
quite subordinate to their own deified 
saints: they respect the Vedas in all 
points not at variance with their own 
creed; and, in direct contrariety to 
Budhism, they recognise the prin- 
ciple and rules of caste. Let it be 
noted, therefore, that Polytheism and 
Caste were the two powers which 
vanquished Budhism in India, and 
became incorporated in the mixed 
religion into which Badhism sank in 
its downward course to extinction. 
We have now come down to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century of 
our era,—we have reached the begin- 
ning of the modern period of Hindoo 
religion. What do we find? People 
talk of the stationary character of 
Hindoo religion, just as they talk of 
the unchanging institutions of China, 
or as they figure to themselves all 
Africa an expanse of sandy desert. 
At a distance mountains appear 
monotonous in surface all over, but 
variety appears as we approach. In 
the same manner, and no otherwise, 
does the history of a country appear 
monotonous when we know little of 
it; but closer inspection always re- 
veals the truth, that there is no such 
thing as a stand-still in the life of 
nations. In history, as in the mate- 
rial universe, everything is moving 
on. While one system or belief is in 
the ascendant, its predecessor is just 
dying, and its destined successor is 
being born. So when, after an 
ascendancy of probably half-a-dozen 
centuries, and an existence thrice 
as long, the cognate faiths of Budh- 
ism and Jainism expired or sank out 
of sight in the Indian world, what 
came next? Brahmanism again. But 
not the Brahmanism of the Vedas or 
of the Code of Manu. Brahmanism 
had triumphed, and thrown off the 
Budhist heresy. It had lived side 
by side with it in various alternations 
of fortune, until at length India once 
more acknowledged the Brahmans as 
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its spiritual leaders and social lords, 
But Brahmanism, too, had changed, 
It had gradually spread over the non- 
Aryan peoples of India, and in doin 

so had become overlaid or encrusted . 
with the beliefs and superstitions of 
the general population. It had also 
borrowed from, or been affected by, 
Budhism. In the Vedic period, ani- 
mal fuod was in unquestioned use 
among the Aryans; horses and cows 
were offered in sacrifices, and their 
flesh was common diet; we even find 
a great saint, Vamadeva, dining off 
nothing Jess polluted than the entrails 
of a dog. In the period of the Code, 
again, we find numerous regulations 
in force as to what should be eaten 
or not eaten, but the general prin- 
ciple that man is an omnivorous 
animal was fully acknowledged, 
“It is for the maintenance of the 
vital spirit that Brahma has made 
this world: all that exists, whether 
mobile or immobile (i.e. animal or 
vegetable), serves as food for living 
beings. The immobile beings (i.¢, 
plants) are the prey of those who 
move (7.e. animals); those who have 
not teeth are the prey of those who 
have teeth; those without hands, of 
those who have hands; the cowardly 
of the brave. The man who, even 
every day, lives on the flesh of not- 
forbidden animals, commits no fault ; 
for Brahma has created certain liv- 
ing beings to be eaten, and others to 
eat them.”* Budhism, however— 
doubtless giving expression to a 
tendency already existing in some 
quarters—forbade the use of animal 
food entirely, and made it a sin to 
hurt any sentient being. And when, 
two thousand years after the Code, 
we again catch sight of Brahmanism 
in the ascendant, we find that it like- 
wise has entirely proscribed the use 
of animal food. We find, too, that 
it has agreed with conquered Budh- 
ism in having orders of devotees, 
not monastic, but some of them still 
more ascetic than even the Budhist 
monks, Idols, also, have won their 
way into the Brahmanical or Aryan 
religion. In the time of the Vedas 
there were neither temples nor idols ; 
and at the later period of the Code, 
although in one or two places, “ the 





*. Laws of Manu, book v., pp. 28, 29, 30. 
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sacred images” are mentioned with 
respect, idol-worship was certainly 
not recognised; and even temples 
appear to have been unthought of, 
or held unnecessary. Budhisin, how- 
ever, introduced both of those ad- 
juncts of worship—though apparently 
without any sanction from the founder 
of that religion; and Brahmanism, 
when-it reappears in the ascendant, is 
found to have given its countenance 
to idols to a still greater extent than its 
defunct rival, and to have taken in a 
moderate degree to temple-building. 

Whence those changes? Whence 
this gradually increasing tendency to- 
wards idolatry, and to a less spirit- 
ual or abstract form of worship? The 
religious philosophy of the Brahmans 
had been refining and expanding in 
the interval, why then this degrada- 
tion in the general worship of the 
people? Becanse that spiritual Aryan 
nation, enveloped by and extending 
its rule over large masses of an earlier 
polytheistic and idolatrous popula- 
tion, had, partly from policy, and 
partly by natural contagion, allow- 
ed their religion to sink towards that 
of the great bulk of the population. 
It could not be otherwise. In every 
nation there are different grades of 
mind; and while the grosser, more 
grandiose, and (on the whole) gayer 
worship of the Tamulese and other 
pre-Aryan people would have its at- 
tractions for the o: storA00 of the Aryan 
nation, the educated and more ele- 
vated classes of the Aryans would 
seek to raise the religious beliefs of 
the inferior peoples to the level of 
their own. The unavoidable result 
was acompromise. In seeking to ele- 
vate the ruder faiths of the other 
Indian races, the Brahmans had, at 
least externally, to lower their own. 
And manifestly the manner in which 
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they proceeded was this. As they 
held the doctrine that the Supreme 
is present in all his creatures, the 
animating Soul of all creation—of 
whom all objects, sun, moon, and 
stars, men, gevii, plants, animals, are 
but the variously individualised parts 
— it was easy for the Brahmans to re- 
concile their faith in the One God 
with the polytheism of the pre-Aryan 
peoples, by regarding the many gods 
of the latter as simply incarnations 
or manifestations of the One. In this 
way, by one stroke, the multitude of 
fantastic gods of (what might be 
called) the heathen were attached as 
an outer fringe to the pantheistic mon- 
otheism of the Brahmans; and the 
two systems, although so dissimilar, 
became thenceforth united without 
any visible chasm. Sometimes from 
policy, oftener doubtless in perfect 
good faith, the Brahmans taught the 
inferior peoples that each of their 
local deities was simply their grand 
god under one of his endless mani- 
festations. In this way to Brahma 
were added, at different times, Siva, 
Vishnoo, Kalee, and the other dei- 
ties Which now fill the Indian Pan- 
theon.* Of these deities Siva appears 
to have been the earliest adopted by 
the Brahmans, who have continued to 
the present day to accord to that 
deity their special faith and favour. 
About 350 B.o.,as Alexandér was 
descending the Indus, we are told 
that the cattle of the tribes dwelling 
between that river and the Belooch 
hills were all stamped with the 
symbol of Siva; and about twenty 
years afterwards, the ambassador of 
Seleucus at Patna, on the Ganges, 
describes Siva worship as being the 
popular religion in the hills, cele- 
brated in tumultuous festivals, the 
worshippers anointing their bodies, 








* Siva and Vishnoo are mentioned, or are said to be mentioned, in a passage of 
the Code which is as follows: —‘ The Soul is the assemblage of the Gods... . . 
Let the Brahman contemplate Indou (the moon) in his heart; the Genii of the 
eight regions (or cardinal points) in his organs of hearing; Vishnoo in his walk; 
Hara in his muscular foree; Agni in his speech,” &c, In the native commentaries 
on this passage, Vishnoo is called one of the twelve Roodras or demi-gods; and 
Hara, one of the twelve spirits or deities who preside over the months, is said to 
be a synonym of Siva—though evidently this is a mere after-thought, adopted for 
the sake of getting Siva mentioned by the “divine” lawgiver. In any case, it 
is to be observed that both Vishnoo and Hara are mentioned only this once, and 
in this igeidental way, in the lengthy Code—mere names, or indeed mere nominum 
umbre—and that neither of them corresponds in any way with the character and 
position of the Siva and Vishnoo of later times. 
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wearing crowns of flowers, and sound- 
ing bells and cymbals. The genera- 
tive principle of nature is the power 
over which Siva specially presides, 
and the bull (like the Apis of Egypt) 
‘is the animal sacred to him: and 
in this circumstance, we believe, 
will be found the origin of that 
veneration for the ox which, for 
probably two thousand years, has 
prevailed amongst the Brahinins, but 
of which not a vestige is to be found 
either in the Vedas or in the Laws 
of Mana. In the Indian poems Siva 
is represented as the god of the 
Himalaya; his kailas or paradise is 
placed in those mountains; and very 
ancient temples to him have been 
found in the same region, as also in 
Cashmere. Manifestly, he belongs ori- 
ginally to northern India—a pre- 
Aryan deity of the hills and hill- 
tribes which border and _ intersect 
Aryavarta, ‘“ the land of the Aryans,” 
now called Hindostan. Vishnoo, on 
the other hand, though in the time 
of Seleucus an object of worship 
to the general population in the 
plains of Hindostan (the majority of 
whom would be Sudras) has had his 
stronghold in southern India, where 
probably he was worshipped by the 
Tamul races before the Aryans set- 
tled on the Ganges, or whither they 
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retired before the powerful invaders, 
carrying their worship with them, 
At this day it is only in southern 
India that Vishnoo is worshipped in 
his proper character,—being adored 
by the Tamulese as Jagannath, or 
Lord of the Universe; whereas in 
Hindostan his worship has been en- 
tirely supplanted by that of Rama and 
Crishna, two heroes of the Aryan 
race, whom the Brahmans very politi- 
cally represented as incarnations of 
the popular Vishnoo, In like manner 
the pre-Aryan Mahrattas were taught 
to consider that their great divinity 
Candoba (represented as an armed 
horseman) was an incarnation of Siva, 
that deity being the one whom the 
Brahmans had earliest and specially 
adopted. Both Siva and Vishnoo 
have temples and idols in abuand- 
ance ; but Brahma, the other of the 
three great gods of India, has none. 
Why is this? Precisely because 
the two former were gods of the 
temple - building idol - worshipping 
Tamul and other pre-Aryan peoples; 
whereas Brahma is the god of the 
Aryans, who—like the ancient Per- 
sians, or the Teutons as described by 
Tacitus — preferred to worship the 
Supreme and Invisible One with- 
out either temples or idols.* The 
more this point is investigated and 











* The old and still-prevalent explanation of the singular fact that Brahma 
has no idols or temples is, that as Creation is a fait accompli, no one need trouble 
himself about the Creator (Brahma), whereas the case is very different with re- 
spect to the Preserver and Destrwyer—as they term Vishnoo and Siva. To the 
philosophical historian or ethnologist this appears, a priori, a very weak explana- 
tion compared with that which is advanced in the text. And it is easy to show 
that this so-called “explanation” is not only a lame theory, but rests upon —_—- 
mistaken facts. However fierce Siva is sometimes represented, and whatever ill 
may be said of him by the sect of Vishnoo, he is regarded by his followers as a 
beneficent deity. So far from being worshipped as.the Destroyer, it is for the 
very opposite quality and functions that he receives the homage of his votaries. 
His symbol is th® /ingam ; the animal sacred to him is the bull; and at his festivals, 
barren women strive to catch the fruits and flowers thrown down by his whirling 
devotees, in the belief that if they catch these they will become prolific. Thus, it 
is not as the destroying, but as the generative principle that he is worshipped. 
Neither is Brahma a mere defunct god of Creation; nor is Vishnoo’s godship con- 
fined to the simple preservation,—it extends (e.g. vide the “ Bhagavat-gita ”) 
to the entire lordship of the universe. What has led European writers wrong on 
the subject is the notion that these three chief gods of India are related to each 
other in a Divine Triad, somewhat resembling the Christian Trinity. This is a 
mistake. Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva stand in no harmonious or ee wep 
relations to one another. They are independent, and indeed rival gods; the fol- 
lowers of each extol their particular deity as the supreme, and disparage or entirely 
ignore the other two,—as might be shown at length from the Puranas and other 
works, as well as in the everyday life of the people. The real cause, we repeat, for 
the absence of idols and temples to Brahma is because he was the god of tlie non- 
idolatrous Aryans, who preferred to worship in the spirit; whereas Siva and 
Vishnoo, along with Kalee, are the great deitiés of the idolatrous and pre-Aryan 
nations, who were peculiarly given to religious pomps and superstitions. 
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considered, the more clearly, we be- 
lieve, will this original distinction, yet 
gradual intermingling, of the Aryan 
and pre-Aryan faiths become visible 
and acknowledged, even though it is 
unsuspected at present by the Brah- 
mans themselves, 

The existence of these different 
layers of population, and their partial 
intermingling, we maintain, is the 
true key to the many enigmas and 
incongruities in the social, and espe- 
cially in the religious, history and 
condition of India. More than a year 
ago, in an article on the “ Religions 
of India” (Dec. 1857),,we first pre- 
pounded this view, applying it to the 
externals of Indian religion, as we 
now apply it to the creeds and to the 
castes. Once stated and illustrated, 
as we have attempted to do, we feel 
confident it will commend itself to 
every intelligent and independent 
investigator of Indian history and 
civilization. 

The fruit of this change, the gos- 
pel of the new conglomerate ‘religion 
which thus arose, is the Puranas (a 
series of writings, eighteen in num- 
ber, beginning about 800 a.p., and 
successively added to till about the 
fifteenth century), in which the grot- 
esque popular legends, and the extra- 
vagant fancies of the poets, have been 
brought together, and which in gene- 
ral estimation are respected as much 
as the Vedas or the Code. In fact, 
just as the Code is erroneously held 
to be based entirely on the Vedas, 
so these Puranas are likewise ima- 
gined to be in entire accordance with 
the spirit and text of the Vedic 
Scriptures. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. The Puranas con- 
tain theogonies, cosmogonies, my- 
thologies, legends, and fragments of 
history, philosophical speculations, 
and instructions for religious cere- 
monies, and are not only quite in- 
consistent with the Hindoo Serip- 
tures, but are entirely at variance 
with one another, Some are written 
by worshippers of Siva, others by 
followers of Vishnoo, and others still 
by the upholders of the old faith in 
Brahma. In these Puranas the 
grand grotesqueness and incongruity 
of the Indian mind appear at every 
turn. Never elsewhere did mytho- 
logy revel in such extravagance. 
VOL. LXXXv. 
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“The churning of the ocean by the 
gods and Asuras, for the purpose of 
procuring the nectar of immortality, , 
and the subsequent stratagem by 
which/the gods defrauded their coad- 
jutors of the prize obtained;—the 
descent of the Ganges from heaven 
on the invocation of a saint, and its 
falling with violence on the head of 
Siva, wandering for years amidst his 
matted locks, and tumbling at last 
in a mighty stream upon the earth 
with all its train of fishes, snakes, 
turtles, and crocodiles ;—the produc- 
tion of Ganesa, without a father, by 
the intense wishes of Devet—his 
temporary slaughter by Siva, who 
cut off his head and afterwards re- 
placed it with that of an elephant, 
the first that came to hand in the 
emergency,—such narratives,” says 
Elphinstone, “with the quarrels of 
the gods; their occasional loves and 
jealousies; their wars with men and 
demons; their defeats, fights, and 
captivity; their penances and auste- 
rities for the accomplishment of their 
wishes; their speaking weapons; the 


‘numerous forms they have assumed, 


and the delusions with which they 
have deceived the senses of those 
whom they wished to injare;” all 
this would be necessary to show 
fully the religious beliefs of the 
general population of India. ' As we 
see them in the Puranas, the Indian 
gods are often enraged without a 
cause, and reconciled without a 
motive. “The same deity is some- 
times powerful enough to destroy 
his enemies with a glance, or to sub- 
due them with a wish; and at other 
times is obliged to assemble numer- 
ous armies to accomplish his pur- 
pose, and is very near failing after 
all.” 

Amidst all this religious absurdity 
and spiritual grossness, pure Brah- 
manism has never become extinct. 
Down the long and ever-broadening 
stream of Indian history, growing 
darker and more jumbled as one after 
another the many cross currents have 
blended together, Brahmanism—with 
its high faith in the One Supreme and 
the soul’s immortality—has floated 
steadily above the troubled abysses ; 
evén like those vative lamps of light 
which one sees by night on the broad 
bosom of the Ganges, launehed: by 
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pious hands, and glimmering on with 
ruddy flame amidst the shadows 
of darkness. In India, above all 
countries of the world, we must learn 
to discriminate. Even in Europe, 
do we not behold the worship of 
images and of pictures—the adora- 
tion of relics—the institution of vain 
rites, from the observance of which 
the people are taught to expect sal- 
vation—an infallible Pontiff, like a 
Lama or Budha, by whose lips the 
Deity is supposed to speak,—Christ 
obscured by the worship of the Virgin 
and saints, and God the Father as re- 
movéd from the thoughts of the people 
as any Indian God of the Void!— 
while witchcraft, miracles, saintly ap- 
paritions, divination, and a hundred 
follies, disport themselves amongst 
the masses? And yet amidst all this 
rubbish and unintentional profanity, 
pure Christianity lives on and grows 
more spiritual still, Even so, it is 
but just to say, have the high faiths 
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which belong to Brahmanism lived 
on, and live still, amongst the select 
minds of that race, above all the 
filth, folly, and spiritual darkness 
which pervade the bulk of the popu- 
lation. Turn to the Bhagavat-gita, 
a poem written in the seventh or 
eighth century of our era, and see in 
what lofty emphatic language the 
soul’s nature and immortality are 
described. The passage is addressed 
to the brave chief Arjuna, who hesi- 
tates to engage in battle because his 
kinsmen are in the hostile ranks; 
but to whom his divine counsel- 
lor Krishna makes reply,’ that, as a 
Kshatriya, it is his duty to fight,— 
that duty requires men to act with- 
out concern for the result,—and, 
moreover, that he need not grieve at 
the thought of death, ‘‘ because the 
soul neither killeth nor is killed; it 
is without birth, and cannot be de- 
stroyed in this its mortal frame :”— 
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“ And be thou sure the mighty boundless Soul, 
The Eternal Essence that pervades this Whole, 
Can never perish, never waste away: 

*Tis indestructible, nor Knows decay.-. . . 

Up, then, and conquer! in thy might arise! 

Fear not to slay It, for It never dies . . . 

As men throw off their garments worn and old, 

And newer raiment round their bodies fold, 

The ethereal spirit leaves its mortal shell, 

And finds another form wherein to dwell. 
Essence of Life !—It lives, undimm’d its ray, 
Though fiercest fire or keen dart seek to slay. 
Viewless, immutable, unshaken, still, 

It rests secure, yet wanders where It will 
incomprehensible !—It knows not change, 
3oundless in being, limitless in range. 

This is the nature of the Soul, great Chief! 

It lives for ever, therefore spare thy grief. . . . 
All that is born must die,—that dies, be born again.”* 


We have shown the idea of God 
which the Aryans held in the pe- 
riods of the Vedas and of the Code 
of Manu. Sixteen hundred years 


after the latter of these periods, the 
Bhagavat-gita represents the Deity 
thus speaking of himself :— 


“Life of all life—Prop.of this earthly frame— 
Whither all beings go, from whence they came, 
I am the Best; from Me all beings spring, 

And rest on me, like pearls on a string. ... . 

I am the Father and the fostering Nurse, 
Grand-sire, and Mother of the Universe; 

I am the Vedas and the Mystic Word, 

The Way, Support, the Witness, and the Lord.”+ 


And in the lines. which imme- 
diately follow, we find (though 


somewhat more strongly expressed 
than in the original), the doctrine 





* Grirritn’s Specimens of Old Indian Poetry, p. 64-5. 


+ Ibid. P. 66-7. 
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that Faith alone is a sufficient and 
the best means of attaining salva- 
tion and happiness, carried to the 
eminently pernicious extent (not 
unknown even in the Ohristian 
Churches) of holding that this 
bhakti or “ faith” will save whether 
one’s works be “worthy or evil.” 
And by this faith also, it is stated in 
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the two last lines, believers attain to 
union with God—He being in them, 
and they in Him: a doctrine held, in 
one form or other, by nearly all the 
educated classes in India, and which 
forms a peculiar feature also of the 
Christian religion. The lines in 
question are as follows :— 


“Do all thine acts to Me through all thy days— 
Thy food, thy gifts, thy sacrjfice, thy ony 


Then will the bends of actions done 


y thee, 


Worthy or evil, \eave thy spirit free ; 

And thy pure soul, renouncing earthly care, 
Will come unshackled, and My Essence share, 
Though equal looks on all things I bestow, 
Nor enmity nor partial fondness know, * 

Yet happy they who love Me faithfully: 

I dwell within them ewer,—they in Me.” + 


“The worship of Almighty God 
in [is unity is the fundamental 
principle of the ancient Hindoo reli- 
gion,” wrote a Brahman lately in a 
letter addressed to the English press ; 
“and the errors and misconceptions 
of ages have encrusted thereon pan- 
theisin and polytheism, idolatry and 
superstition, which, I grieve to say, 
are now received and believed by the 
mass of the people as the tenets of 
their creed.” For, he adds, “ there 
are very few, even among the 
sruahmans, who comprehend their 
ancient faith.” The Brahmans, he 
goes on to say, “ believe that to love 
God and His creatures is the chiefest 
of virtues; and some of them carry 
this doctrine of kindliness so far, 
that. they reckon it an inexpiable sin 
to hurt any sentient. being whatso- 
ever. As to Toleration, they are 
ever ready to listen to what any one 
has to say who proposes to commnu- 
nicate any knowledge, whether sa- 
cred or profane; and to hate any 
person for entertaining sentiments 
contrary to their own, is altogether 
foreign to their nature.[ We be- 
lieve this to be a perfectly fair and 
honest statement of the matter. The 
great mass of the Indian population 
are grossly superstitious, polytheistic, 
aud idolatrous; they were so before 


the Aryans entered India, and the 
Brahmans, though effecting some im- 
provements, have not been able to 
raise them much above their old 
habits and beliefs. The reaction of 
this immense mass of non-Aryan 
population upon the Brahmans them- 
selves has been most pernicious; 
and to this powerful influence of con- 
tagion must be added the fact that 
the Vedas, the Aryan Seriptures, 
being written in a dialect more than 
8000 years old, have become unintel- 
ligible to the Brahmans themselves, 
with a very few exceptions. 

So matters stand; but a new era 
is beginning. The arrival of the Brit- 
ish in India seems destined by Provi- 
dence to arouse the educated classes 
of the Hindoos from their lethargy, 
and to launch them on a new course of 
inquiry. Of late years, since British 
supremacy was established, and the 
upper classes of the natives have 
been forced to rely for estimation 
with their conquerors upon in- 
trinsic werth, a movement has begun 
which, we doubt not, will lead to 
important resulis. In their inter- 
course with the British, the better 
class of Brahmans have been galled to 
find themselves charged with the 
gross superstitions and idolatry of 
the masses; and, in consequence, 





* This couplet will remind the reader of Pope's lines, in his Hssay on Man:— 


“Who sees with equal eye, 


God of all, 
fall ” 


A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 


+ Grirritu’s Specimens of Old Indian Peetry, p. 68. 
{ Letter of Dukinarunjun Mookerjia, which appeared in many of the newspa- 


pers of this country in August last. 
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they have been stirred up to reassert 
their own more spiritual doctrines, 
and, discarding the Puranas, to re- 
vert to their early standards of 
faith, The movement is as yet 
but a tendency, but it will gather 
strength. The publication of the 
pure text of the Vedas, with a trans- 
lation, now being made at the ex- 
pense of the Indian Government, 
and a more careful study of the Code 
of Manu, will by-and-by suffice to 
show the Brahmans that, as a body, 
they have grossly and shamefully 
declined from their old faith.* Per- 
haps, too, they will come to see how, 
in the last two thousand years, they 
have been entrammelled by the 
usages and leavened by the spirit 
of a population distinct from and 
inferior to their own; and pride 
of nation will thus co-operate with 
other influences in producing a spiri- 
tual revival amongst the Brahmanical 
Aryans. And they are the heredit- 
ary leaders of India. Where they go, 
the rest of the population, to the ex- 
tent of their faculties and opportuni- 
ties, will be willing to follow. 

As the Brahmans, in ages long past, 
accommodated or toned down their 
religious beliefs to suit the non- 
Aryan population, so did the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, in their day, 
seek converts among the natives by 
making a compromise between Hin- 
dooism and Christianity. Had they 
been better versed in the religions of 
the country, they probably would 
not have hesitated to preach Christ 
as another Budha to the Budhists of 
Ceylon,—to the people of Southern 
India, as an incarnation of Vishnoo, 
—and to the Brahmans as the holi- 
est of all vishis or saints, and as the 
highest manifestation of the Su- 
preme in this world. We Protest- 
ants, on the other hand, repudiate 
alli such compromise as blasphemous 
and profane. We will not consent, 
by such means, to purchase the quick 
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triumphs of the Romanists; but, con- 
tent to wait, we look for a purer and 
nobler triumph in the end. But we 
must bear our souls in patience, 
One false step may do more to re- 
tard the work, than ten or twenty 
years of labour will do to advance it. 
Christianity must grow upon the 
Hindoos. Anything like persecu- 
tion would be as impolitic as it 
would be unrighteous. Persecution 
only hardens and makes fanatics, 
And under its pressure men go to the 
stake, glorying in their faith, who, if 
left to think over their opinions 
quietly, would in due time have 
abandoned them as unrighteous or 
absurd. Let missionary work go 
on as it is doing. But the best way 
to evangelise India is to promote 
the work of evangelisation at home. 
There is no preaching like that of 
personal example. We are the rul- 
ing class in India,—we are looked up 
to by the natives,—our officers are in 
every district, and every officer or 
judge or revenue-collector is a 
centre of influence. Let these men 
do their duty, and we shall have an 
agency far more powesful than any 
possible development which we can 
give to missions, Let them, to use 
the admirable words of Lord Stanley, 
ever “remember that for an Euro- 
pean in India there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no private life; he is one of the 
ruling race—the few among the 
many—one of a population some 
10,000 strong among more than one 
hundred millions, There are, little 
as he may know or care about 
it, quick eyes to watch his conduct, 
and envious tongues ready enough to 
disparage his nation and his race. 
This is not merely a personal matter. 
A single officer who forgets that he 
is an officer and a gentleman, does 
more harm to the moral influence of 
this country than ten men of blame- 
less life can do good.” 








* Among the awakening and stimulating influences of late years brought to 
bear upon the Brahmanical mind, we cannot neglect to mention the labours of Dr. 
Ballantyne, Principal of Benares College, whose teaching and publications are 
calculated to produce excellent effects upon the intellect and beliefs of the edu- 


eated classes of the natives, 
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THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE, 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


THE VISIT AND THE VISITOR. 


Ir wanted yet an hour to com- 
pline, when there came a low knock 
at Abbot Martin’s chamber door. 
The good abbot was not asleep, yet 
he started at the sound. There lay 
a parchment-bound volume on the 
table, within reach, but it had formed 
no part of his studies that afternoon. 
Nevertheless, the abbot had been 
studying hard, and his brow had 
lines of care upon it, such as did not 
often show themselves on that open 
and good-humoured face. In fact, 
he had been engaged for some time 
before this interruption in that idlest 
of all studies,—thinking of his debts. 
Not that Abbot Martin had any 
special extravagance with which to 
charge himself or that either his 
own private liabilities, or those of 
his house, were very formidable in 
amount ; but he had succeeded to a 
revenue dilapidated by the negli- 
gence and waste of a long misrule of 
nearly forty years under Abbot Ald- 
red, of whom the best thing that 
could be said was, that he had been 
an excellent son, brother, uncle, 
cousin, and, in short, had done all 
that a man could do for his family in 
the way of patronage. . The best lands 
of the abbey were held on the most 
favourable terms by such of his re- 
lations as had any turn for agricul- 
ture; the richest churches in the 
abbot’s patronage were filled by 
secular priests who had the good 
fortune to be his nephews or brothers- 
in-law; and some of the best-paid 
offices within the abbey walls were 
served by those humble members of 
the clan, who, remembering that they 
had an abbot of Rivelsby to claim 
kin with, had felt a decided vocation 
for the cloister. The late abbot had 
sunk his family surname, if there was 
one, in his monastic title ; so that 
there was no tell-tale evidence of that 
kind to remind every one of their 
little family arrangements 7 but when 
Brother Martin had first come as a 
stranger from the pleasant meadows 





of Evesham to take possession of his 
new dignities, he had been constrain- 
ed to express frequent surprise at the 
fruitful ramifications of his predeces- 
sor’s family tree, and the wonderful 
adaptation of its members to all the 
good things at the abbey’s disposal. 
“Well! peace be with him!” was 
the worst that Abbot Martin had 
ever been heard to say; but it was 
generally considered as a charitable 
formula to express a very hearty 
feeling that the abbey, at any rate, 
was well rid of him, and that he was 
much better where he was. 

For indeed, what with paying the 
debts of one spendthrift nephew, and 
alienating the richest farm of the 
abbey for a mere nominal fine to an- 
other, and a very negligent: manage- 
ment of his own and the general 
revenues, he had left a difficult task 
for his successor—difficult even to 
a man of shrewd business habits and 
stern economy; and Abbot Martin 
was hardly this. He liked the state 
and dignity of his office; and had 
that pardonable but mischievous 
pride in its old customs and _ hos- 
pitalities, which made him. shrink 
from any real attempt at retrench- 
ment. The tenants of the abbey 
had taken advantage, too, of the late 
abbot’s mingled extravagance and 
carelessness, to commute for some 
small pecuniary assistance, when he 
most wanted money, the yearly rents 
and services of their holdings; and 
just when a strong will and a clear 
head were required, to reform abu 
reclaim lost rights, and break illegal 
leases, into the vacant abbacy, by royal 
writ, came excellent brother Martin, 
who could lay claim to no qualities of 
the kind, and was perfectly conscious 
of his deficiencies, 

It was merely vexing himself to no 
purpose, therefore, when he sat down, 
as dhe had often done of late, to try 
to worm a way out of his difficulties : 
it was a sort of duty he set himself 
to discharge, as it were, without much 
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hope of any practical result; and 
those with whom he might best have 
taken counsel—his prior Robert, and 
Hugh the seneschal—were kinsmen 
of Abbot Aldred, of blessed (and in- 
solvent) memory; and having been 
appointed to their present positions 
through his influence, were not likely 
to take a very business-like view of 
the case. Though the good abbot 
started, then, when the summons at 
his door disturbed his cogitations, 
the interruption was rather a relief 
than otherwise. There is always a 
satisfaction in being interrupted in 
disagreeable duties, and being able to 
complain of itourselves as an inter- 
ruption ; conscience is satisfied, and 
indolence rejoices, “ Aperi,” said Ab- 
bot Martin, ‘in nomine”—— 

But there is no need to go on with 
the abbot’s Latin, which was none of 
the best at any time. It was one of 
‘his chaplains who entered, and made 
‘his reverence at the door. 

“ A messenger, my lord, from Sir 


‘Godfrey de Burgh; letters for your-: 


self and for the house.” 

“Read mine for me, Wolfert,” said 
the abbot, after breaking the Seal 
and glancing at the contents. ‘Sir 
Godfrey’s penmanship is none of the 
fairest, and my eyes are not as good 
as they were at your age.” 

“Tt is a penalty we all pay for 
study, my lord,” said the young chap- 
lain. i 

“ Faith, wood-smoke and night biv- 
ouacs may take most blame in my 
case,” returned the abbot, bluntly ; 
“ T was no clerk at your years ; those 
were times when it was hardly worth 
while to fill a man’s brains full over- 
night, when he might have them 
scattered next morning. Not but 
what I always took what snatches a 
soldier could at the humanities—al- 
ways,” he added with emphasis ; he 
could not afford quite to play the 
dunce to his chaplains, 

“ Pacem ducllo miseuit,” said the 
chaplain, who was somewhat of a 
flatterer; the quotation fell indis- 
tinctly upon his superior’s ear, but he 
understood, and but for his good 
nature would have despised the bow 
of deference which accompanied *it. 
‘The knight’s letter had meanwhile 
been opened, and he made only a sign 
to the other to read. 
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“This is none of Sir Godfrey's 
hand,” said the young monk before 
he began; “’tis that rasca'ly priest 
of his, who can write fair and smooth 
enough, as he speaks. I wish his 
meaning were as fair as his charac- 
ters.” 

The missive bore, however, the 
signature of Sir Godfrey, and was a 
well-worded and courteous invitation 
to the abbot and such of the abbey 
officers as would so far honour “ his 
poor house of Laydsmede” as to dine 
with him on the coming feast of St. 
Crispin. Another letter, no doubt to 
the same purport, was addressed to 
the prior and sub-oflicers ; and the 
chaplain was at once despatched to 
convey it to the proper hands, and to 
request their presence, when the in- 
vitation had been read, in the abbot’s 
chamber. He made no remark on 
the contents of Sir Godfrey’s letter to 
his young companion. 

But when the authorities who had 
been summoned made their appear- 
ance, and the contents of the letters 
had been compared, the abbot pro- 
ceeded in some degree to unburden 
his mind. 

“He owes me near a hundred 
marks,” he began. 

“ He denies our right to the tithes 
of Lowcote,” said the prior. 

“ His men threatened William the 
warrener only last week,” said the 
sub-prior, “ that if he came on Boscot 
Heath, where we have undoubted 
right of warren, he should never go 
home with whole bones.” 

“TJ mistrust the man’s civilities,” 
said the abbot. 

“T hate him,” ssid the prior; “my 
brother Alwyne had the promise of 
Lowcote chapelry, and he refused 
him his dues, and hired this Italian 
Levite.” 

“] think, for the dignity of the 
house, we ought to decline,” said the 
sub-prior, but rather faintly. 

“Perhaps ‘tis as well to keep on 
Christian terms with him,” said the 
sacrist, who generally made a point 
of differing with his brethren, and 
was always exercising Christian for- 
giveness towards some one. 

“ He is a very pagan at paying his 
debts,” said the abbot, feelingly. 

“He is worse than a heretic,” said 
the prior; “he robs the Church.” 
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“He is always right hospitable in 
his own house,” said the sub-prior, 
relentingly. 

“ And has excellent wine,” said the 
sacrist, looking at the last speaker 
with a sneer. When he did agree 
with his brother officials it was al- 
ways with a meaning. Sub-prior 
Simon’s voice was said to be never 
so loud or so clear in choir as on 
feast-days. 

“T may speak to him abont the 


hun’ed marks, if we go to Ladys-. 


mede,” said the abbot; “there used 
to be an invitation sent to the abbey 
every year, till these differences be- 
gan; and I hardly see how matters 
can be worse than they are now. 
What think you, prior?” 

“If you go, of course we go,” said 
the prior, deferentially. He was very 
glad to wash his hands of any re- 
sponsibility. So it was settled that 
letters should be written, accepting 
the offered hospitality in the name 
of the abbot and six of the superior 
brethren. 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh’s “ poor house 
of Ladysmede” lay about five miles 
from the abbey gates of Rivelsby. 
But the road between them, in those 
days, was all but impassable for six 
months in the year. The river which 
flowed through both domains was a 
far preferable highway for travellers; 
and in the days of Abbot Martin’s 
predecessors, the abbey barge had 
made the passage often to and fro. 
True, this made the distance two 
miles longer; but in point of time 
nothing would be lost, and in point 
of safety and comfort the gain was 
everything. Orders therefore were 
daly given to the abbey fishermen,who 
acted as rowers on such occasions; 
and early in the forenoon of a fine 
October morning, the abbot and his 
company, escorted by a due number 
of serving men, in consideration of 
their own rank and their host’s, went 
down to the water-gate of the abbey 
garden, and there took boat for 
Ladysmede. 

For the first four miles the deep 
and sluggish river wound through 
the rich flats of the abbey domain. 
The abbot would have marked with 
more pleasure the substantial granges, 
and goodly corn-lands from which 
the latest crops were being carried, 


and meadows where kine stood fet- 
lock deep in aftermath, if he had not 
been troubled with the thought that 
so little of this wealth came in to the 
owners of the soil. The fat miller of 
Swinford came out to see them pass, 
and made low and reverent obeisance 
to his landlord. But the mill had 
been leased away for three lives under 
the seal of Abbot Aldred, and nothing 
came in therefrom. to the present 
abbot’s coffers but a beggarly quit- 
rent of three measures of best = 
The miller was a richer and a happier 
man than the abbot, for all the brave 
show Which the gilded barge and the 
crimson liveries made. His wife and 
three rosy children did not cost him 
as much as the poor abbot’s serving- 
men, who were more for state than 
comfort; and if any one could have 
made out the debtor and creditor 
accounts of both, the balance in the 
miller’s favour on the one hand, 
though tolerably large, would hardly 
have equalled that against the church- 


-man on the other. It was almost a 


relief when, after near an hour’s stout 
rowing, they passed the Rivelsby 
boundary-stone, and got into Sir 
Godfrey’s water. 

The old Manor-house of Ladysmede, 
which now opened from its deep 
woods that overhung the river, had 
for some generations kept up a 
friendly connection with the frater- 
nity of Rivelsby. MMe than one of 
its owners stood upon the abbey’s 
roll of benefactors. All, save the 
last, who left his bones in Palestine, 
lay buried within its precincts. One 
younger son of the family had taken 
the monastic vows there. In the 
troublous reign of Stephen, Rainald 
de Burgh had held the neighbouring 
town six months against Henry; and 
though the then abbot was well 
known as no friend to King Stephen’s 
cause, the abbey had never suffered, 
either in or outside its walls, from 
the near neighbourhood of a hostile 
force; and indeed had much more 
reason to complain of its friends, who 
made very free with the sbbot’s 
hospitality, than of its enemies, who 
never entered its gates. And when 
Henry came ,to the crown, and the 
de Burghs were in danger of suffer- 
ing for their loyalty to the cause 
they had espoused, it was the abbot 
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of Rivelsby who made a purpose 
journey to Westminster, and made 
their peace with the new king. But 
little did the present Sir Godfrey, 
cousin to Sir Miles who died in the 
Holy Land, care for old family con- 
nection or traditionary kindnesses. 
He was well content to be on civil 
terms with his neighbours of the 
abbey so long as it suited his own 
interests or convenience, and there 
had never been any actual quarrel 
between them: but he was a selfish 
and unprincipled man, lavishing a 
considerable income on his own in- 
dulgences, and for the last two years 
had neglected, in spite of all applica- 
tions, to pay his rents for the lands 
which he held under the abbot. He 
had also usurped, owing to some 
negligence of the late abbot, the 
right of presenting a clerk to the 
benefice of Lowcote, which Rivelsby 
had always claimed, and had placed 
in possession an Italian priest, who 
lived in his house in the nominal 
office of chaplain, and bore no very 
reputable character in the neighbour- 
hood. There were two reasons which 
made the monks of Rivelsby un- 
willing at this time to come to any 
open rupture with their neighbour of 
Ladysmede: one was the unsettled 
tate of the kingdom and difficulty 
f obtaining justice during King 
Richard’s absence in Palestine; and 
the other the fact that Sir Godfrey 
held at present the sbrievalty of the 
county, and in that character had 
very considerable powers, either for 
good or evil. 

“Shame,” said Abbot Martin as 
they passed a meadow of their own 
domain, which formed part of Sir 
Godfrey’s holding, “that I have 
never seen a penny from those lands 
since Sir Miles’s death! I wish the 
king were home again; I would see if 
justice were to be had in England.” 

“Tis a pity,” said the prior, “ that 
this last de Burgh should ever have 
had the lands at all; we knew what 

_ he was long ago. Well, it was not for 
me to interfere, but my cousin John 
de Lakes would have given a good 
round sum for the lease, and paid to 
the day.” 

The abbot made no reply, but be- 
thought himself that the revenues of 

the abbacy had not hitherto profited 
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much by the prior’s relations. “ Has 
Sir Godfrey any guests with him 
now ?” he asked of one of the fisher- 
men who were rowing the barge, and 
who lived close under the Manor- 
house. 

“ There’s a stranger of quality there, 
lately ¢éome from beyond sea,” said 
the fisherman; “there’s none there 
but he and Father Jackimo, as they 
call him; but there’s feasting enough, 
they tell me, for a dozen.” 

“Sinful waste and riot,” said the 
abbot; “I doubt if we ought to en- 
courage it by our presence.” Though 
no ascetic, luxury was not a fault of 
Abbot Martin’s; he was always well 
content, as he said, with “ soldiers’ 
fare.” 

“‘ There is moderation in all things,” 
said the sub-prior. 

“We shall hear news from the 
army,” said the seneschal, who was 
the quid-nune of the party, and would ‘ 
have longed in spirit, if he could have 
foreseen them, for the days of morn- 
ing newspapers. “It is long since 
a soul has crossed the abbey bridge 
that could answer a question, except 
Joseph the pedlar, and you remem- 
ber the false account he brought us 
that the Holy City had been taken.” 

“ Yes,” said the sacrist; “ and 
got lodged and feasted like a prince 
in return for such good tidings; 
rightly serving you all (saving my 
Lord Abbot’s presence, who knew 
nought of your doings) for having 
dealings with a Jew.” 

“* He swears he has been baptised,” 
said the seneschal. 

“He swore that wine you bought 
of him was genuine Hungary,” re- 
turned the sacrist; “ and ask Brother 
Simon there what he thinks about 
it ; he knows what Hungary wine is.” 

* Peace, my sons,” said Abbot 
Martin; for the conversation was 
audible to those in the bow of the 
barge, and scarcely tended to their 
edification. In a few minutes they 
were at the landing-place below the 
Manor. 

The knight of Ladysmede had not 
been wanting in courtesy to his 
clerkly guests. Though the distance 
to the house was scarce a quarter of 
a mile, a palfrey was in waiting for 
the abbot’s use, and an aged do- 
mestic, a sort of house-steward, who 
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represented perhaps in his own per- 
son all of gravity and respectability 
that was left in Ladysmede, was 
ready, at the head of some half-dozen 
inferiors, to escort the party by the 
short meadow-path that led into 
the main avenue. At the hall-door, 
Father Giacomo came forth at. the 
first summons with lowly greeting to 
hold the abbot’s bridle, and help him 
to dismount; and he had scarcely 
crossed the threshold when the tall 
figure of Sir Godfrey himself strode 
forward to bid him welcome. He 
caught the hand of his guest with 
that hearty grasp which always seems 
so cordial, though in lower natures 
like his it only speaks the selfish 
good-fellowship of the moment. Then 
he stepped back and bent his head 
and knee in an obeisance which was 
half a jest. 

“Pardon me, my good Lord Abbot ; 
for the moment I forget you were a 
churchman, and greeted you only as 
a brother soldier.” 

Intentional or not, it was the high- 
est compliment the abbot could have 
received. He was much prouder, af- 
ter all, of the short campaign which 
he had served in his youth, than 
of the honours which family influ- 
ence, and that safe reputation which 
keeps well with all parties, had pro- 
cured for him in later life. Those 
who sought to find favour in the 
sight of Abbot Martin of Rivelsby, 
had need to forget for the time that 
any such personage existed, and re- 
member only the squire of gentle 
birth who had served the king in 
Brittany. The first meeting, then, 
was auspicious. After a few words 
with the abbot, the host turned to 
the other monks, and with a blunt 
but not unfriendly greeting wel- 
comed them to Ladysmede, Gliding 
about from one to the other, the 
Italian, English by his mother’s side, 
and speaking that language perfect- 
ly, and, as he declared, in preference 
to his own, addressed to each some 
well-worded remark, either in jest or 
earnest, in a low musical voice, and 
seemed to be most anxious to make 
his own and his patron’s peace with 
& community who regarded him, 
at least, he well knew, as an in- 
truder. In the banqueting-room 
they found the stranger of whom 
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the fisherman had spoken; a knight 
better known than loved in a neigh- 
bouring county, with whose family 
the abbot had some slight acquaint- 
ance, He had but lately, as he said, 
crossed the sea from Joppa with let- 
ters from the king. He was a man 
of middle age, of tall stature, and 
soldier-like bearing, with a counte- 
nance which would have had a sort 
of stern beauty, if it had not been for 
an indefinable but unpleasant ex- 
pression about the mouth. He spoke 
to none but the abbot, and regarded 
the other churchmen with a rude and 
careless stare. 

There was no stint of good cheer, 
however, nor lack of lively conversa- 
tion, at the feast that afternoon. Sir 
Godfrey maintained his character as 
a right liberal and jovial host. If 
his jests smacked now and then of 
the rudeness of the camp, the ears 
of the monastic guests were scarce 
so nice upon such points as our 
more civilised generation would insist 
upon. Brother Simon pronounced 
the wines to be of the true vintage, 
and won his host’s favour by the con- 
fident accuracy with which he recog- 
nised the flavour of a certain ancient 
liquor, which he well remembered, 
having helped to empty sundry flasks 
of it in good Sir Miles’s time. The 
sacrist told sundry stories with a 
quaint humour, none the less agreeable 
to the two knights because they now 
and then bore rather hardly upon 
some of the brethren of Rivelsby. 
The Italian Giacomo had conversa- 
tion for all; stores of clerkly learn- 
ing, lightly touched upon, and so 
skilfully held in hand as not to draw 
the good abbot out of his depth, 
with abundance of everyday worldly 
knowledge, which showed the priest 
to have dealt as much with men as 
with books, It was on the Crusader’s 
lips, however, when he deigned to 
open them, that the brethren of the 
monastery hung with rapt attention 
—all the more, perhaps, because he 
gave them little encouragement to 
ask the questions which would nata- 
rally have risen to their lips, and 
treated lightly and as matters of 
course the stirring events in which 
he had so lately borne a share, and 
which, interesting as they were to 
all Englishmen whose hearts were 
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with their king and their fellows in 
the Holy War, had even a double 
attraction for the peacefal tenant of 
the cloister. If ever a monk would 
have confessed regret for the vow 
that bound him, it was when he 
heard that King Richard had need 
of every stout lance before Jerusalem. 
Abbot Martin, naturally unreserved, 
and more independent of the world’s 
opinion than his officials, and grow- 
ing more and more enthusiastic as 
the strange knight’s tales and the 
good wine warmed his heart, declared 
loudly, with as near an approach to 
an oath as might beseem his calling, 
that had he known what was to come, 
he would never have changed the 
steel cap even for the abbot’s mitre. 

“Well spoke, and loyally,” said 
the Crusader, with more heartiness 
than he had shown hitherto; “ fifty 
good lances, to my thinking, were 
worth all the monks in England 
now.” 

The Italian hastened to cover this 
uncourteous speech. 

“The church in the cloister,” he 
said in his silver voice, “strengthens 
King Richard’s hands by prayers 
and fasting: without these, no force 
of arms could win the Holy Sepul- 
chre. None feels it more, to my own 
poor knowledge, than the king’s own 
gracious majesty. My brothers of 
Rivelsby, Sir Knight, are as good 
soldiers of the cross as any who carry 
lance before the Holy City. Cold 
and hunger and watching they 
gladly share, as all men know, and 
more than share, with those who 
fight in the body; it is only the 
glory which they do not share: the 
poor churchman’s name will never 
be heard like that of Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi.” 

He bowed low as he spoke, and the 
knight seemed to appreciate the com- 
pliment ; but there was an almost im- 
perceptible mockery in the Italian’s 
smile, as he turned round to his 
neighbour the sacrist to see how his 
defence of the order was relished. 
That shrewd monk alone of all the 
company detected it, and disliked 
the foreign priest more than ever, in 
spite of his having come so gallantly 
to the rescue. 

“Sir Nicholas has won his spurs 
well, thea?” said he, looking inquir- 
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ingly into the unreadable face of the 
chaplain. 

“Yes,” replied Father Giacomo, 
after a short pause, returning the 
sacrist’s look—* Yes, well and hon- 
ourably; he paid for them in good 
money.” 

* Can such things be done amongst 
knights and nobles?” said the monk, 
looking at him distrustfully. 

“Yea, good brother; even as 
readily as in the cloister. Do men 
fancy that only the churchman loves 
gold?” 

“T doubt me the wiles of the evil 
one are everywhere,” replied the 
sacrist, “but I thought the snares 
he set for men of war were of another 
make.” 

“ We foreigners have a saying, that 
money is the Englishman’s god,” con- 
tinued the other, with a smile, but 
not a pleasant one. 

* And the Italian’s ?” 

“Ts revenge, they say. They 
wrong us, as perhaps we do you. 
Still, even so, it might perhaps seem 
a nobler worship.” 

The monk made him no reply, but 
wisely shook his head, and applied 
himself to the flagon. Perhaps un- 
consciously, he moved himself at the 
same time rather farther from his 
strange neighbour, and addressed his 
conversation to Brother Simon, who 
had found the good things before 
him requiring all his attention hither- 
to. The sacrist, in truth, winced 
under the Italian’s keen glance and 
mocking tone. Besides the natural 
jealousy felt by the brotherhood 
against the secular priest, who had 
been intruded into their church of 
Lowcote, there were strange reports 
abroad as to the Italian’s real char- 
acter and past history. Some said 
confidently that he was no priest at 
all—-a mere adventurer, learned, a3 
all agreed; some said he knew more 
than either clerk or Jayman ought to 
seek to learn; some had a story how 
he had been unfrocked by the bishops 
of his own church abroad; and cer- 
tain it was, that to be a constant 
inmate of Ladysmede, for the last 
two years, and the bosom friend and 
counsellor of the knight who was 
now taster there—and such Father 
Giacomo was well known to be— 
bespoke, to say the very least, an 
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elastic and compliant morality scarce 
becoming even the vow of secular 
priesthood. 

The feast went on; and to do Sir 
Godfrey justice, though he urged 
hisreverend guests to pledge him 
again and again, and reminded them 
how rare a privilege it was for him 
to have their company, he _ re- 
frained himself from those coarse 
jests and uproarious exhibitions of 
good fellowship for which his board 
was but too notorious. The presence 
of Sir Nicholas, perhaps, saved the 
monks some annoyance in these re- 
spects. Rather silent himself than 
otherwise, he never gave encourage- 
ment, even by a smile, to any of 
the host’s ruder attempts at mirth. 
Haughtily courteous to the abbot, he 
still treated him with a more formal 
respect than he showed towards his 
entertainer. Sprung from a family 
as ancient as his own, he recognised 
the gentleman where he cared little 
for the monk. And his long foreign 
travel had given his manners and 
language an outward grace and cour- 
tesy which contrasted well, as all 
felt—and none knew it better than 
himself—with the somewhat boorish 
speech and coarser bearing of Sir 
Godfrey. Twice had the abbot moved 
to take leave, and the preliminary 
step of awaking the sub-prior had 
been partly taken, and twice had he 
resumed his seat—not so much in 
obedience to the loud protest of the 
host, as in deference to the new sub- 
ject of interest slightly started by the 
Crusader, and skilfully followed out 
by the ever-ready Italian. It was 
but seldom the superior of Rivelsby 
had found himself in such pleasant 
company. Not learned himself, he 
had no sympathy with his young 
chaplain’s pedantries; honest and 
plain-dealing, he disliked the prior’s 
greed and selfishness ; and what with 
the weight of unaccomplished re- 
forms, and the burden of the petty 
complaints and jealousies unavoida- 
ble in such close societies, he led, in 
fact, a somewhat lonely and cheerless 
life in the dignified retirement of the 
abbot’s chamber. The air of this 
outer world came fresh and cheering 
upon him after the heaviness of the 
cloister. Sir Nicholas le Hardi 
might not be a spotless knight, the 
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Italian might have as little claim to 
sanctity as he had to the church of 
Lowcote, but at least they were 
men of the world, and had some- 
thing else to converse upon than the 
misdeeds of the novices, and the petty 
cheats of the abbey tenants. He 
was loth to go, and the sub-prior had 
woke up again to a new bowl of 
spiced wine of Cyprus. 

The barge had waited an hour 
already at the Lady’s steps, and a 
second supply of liquor (there was no 
lack of that, for all comers, at the 
Manor) had been sent down to the 
boatmen by Sir Godfrey’s orders, and 
there seemed a doubt whether the 
waning autumn daylight would not 
fail the party on their return, and 
still Abbot Martin sat at table. In 
truth, he had been trying to nerve 
his courage for a most unpleasant 
parting-speech after such a joyous 
evening; he was planning how to 
ask Sir Godfrey to favour him with 
a few words in private in order to 
remind him, in as soft words as 
might be, of the need, now grown so 
pressing, of the payment in part, at 
all events, of his just demands, 
Great, then, was his astonishment, 
and greater, if possible, his delight, 
when the Italian rose from his seat, 
and in a low and respectful tone 
whispered a few words in his ear. 
It was to ask the abbot “of his grace 
and courtesy” to be pleased to step 
aside with him for a few minutes 
into a private cabinet hard by, where 
he had it in charge, he said, from his 
good patron, to request a full acquit- 
tance before some of these present 
witnesses—the abbot’s seal might be 
had hereafter—of certain moneys 
due for Sir Godfrey’s holdings under 
Rivelsby. Beckoning young Wolfert 
his chaplain to follow him, Abbot 
Martin passed through a side-door, 
which Giacomo held reverently open, 
into the smaller chamber of which 
he spoke. There, after begging the 
superior to be seated, the priest eount- 
ed out before his delighted eyes, in 
full tale, the rents which he had begun 
almost to despair of ever handling. 
Wolfert assisted in the counting; not 
a coin was short; but once there 
shot such a curious glance from those 
dark southern eyes, that the chaplain 
almost dropped the gold piece he had 
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in his fingers. It seemed to him, as 
he afterwards averred, that the coin 
was hot; he felt sure it came from no 
earthly banker’s hands; and he al- 
most expected, as he looked round 
that ill-lighted chamber, to see the 
head of the unholy firm, in his usual 
costume of tail and horns, looking on 
out of some corner in person. No 
such misgivings, however, seemed to 
enter the abbot’s mind, and certainly 
no such appearance presented itself. 

“ You find it correct, I think,” said 
the Italian, blandly. 

Wolfert bowed, and hardly trusted 
his lips to answer. Had he dared, 
he would have liked to have made 
the sign of the cross as a sortof addi- 
tional] security. 

“You will perhaps then kindly 
request Sir Nicholas to favour us with 
his presence for an instant, to witness 
with yourself the acquittance which 
I have here shortly drawn up, in 
acknowledgement of the payment. 
Meanwhile, I will read it over to my 
lord abbot. Between friends,” he 
added, with another bland smile, “ few 
words are necessary in such docu- 
ments.” 

“The fewer the better,” said the 
honest abbot; “ do not trouble your- 
self to read it; there lies the money, 
and if the acquittance is worded to 
the satisfaction of the good knight of 
Ladysmede, all I need do is to sign 
it.” 

“Your pardon, humbly, my lord; 
we priests of Holy Cross are half 
lawyers, only we take no fees; never 
let your sacred hand be set to any 
deed without a knowledge of its 
contents. I have known a man un- 
wittingly sign an acknowledgment of 
his own treason.” The Italian’s smile 
was darker than usual, and there was 
even a cloud upon the calm, smooth 
brow—but for an instant only. 

*T had proposed to read it,” he re- 
sumed ; “ rather you will be gracious- 
ly pleased to read it for yourself.” 

The abbot took the parchment, 
for he was loth to seem careless in 
such matters. The document was 
brief, as Father Giacomo had said; 
yet the few moments’ hasty glance 
which the other bestowed upon it 
would hardly have sufficed to master 
its contents. The, young chaplain 
had now returned with Sir Nicholas, 
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and after the abbot’s signature, the 
hands of allthe others were set in 
testimony of the payment; the sol- 
dier’s was but a plain cross with the 
initials of his name; Wolfert’s a 
legible and clerkly formula; but the 
Italian beat him out of the field in 
cunning penmanship and inimitable 
flourishes, The host himself had 
never left the table, and was pressing 
his guests to one more parting cup, 
which the sacrist prudently filled with 
water for the almost unconscious 
Simon. 

The party were about to leave the 
cabinet, whena door on the other 
side opened, and a bright fair-haired 
boy rushed in, He had some name 
half-uttered on his lips, when he saw 
the strangers, and stopped short. 
Recovering himself in an instant, he 
ran to Father Giacomo, keeping his 
eyes fixed at the same time on the 
abbot. 

The Italian took his hand, and 
glanced hastily towards the half- 
closed door which led into the ban- 
queting room. 

“Go,” said he, in a low-suppressed 
voice, which might have betokened 
anger, but that he laid his head on 
the child’s flowing curls at the same 
time almost caressingly—“ Go ; these 
are visitors.” 

Again the child’s eyes sought the 
abbot’s face. Children are ready 
physiognomists, and he saw in that 
open kindly countenance an unmis- 
takable token of encouragement. 
He did not stir, but glanced admir- 
ingly on the churchman’s rich vest- 
ments, and again up to the smiling 
face. “Go,” I say!” repeated Father 
Giacomo more sternly than before, 
but still in a suppressed tone—“ did 
you not hear me?” 

But the abbot had held out his 
hand, and the boy had caught sight 
of the jewel on the finger. Timidly, 
with the blue eyes still seeking the 
kind face, he left his protector’s side, 
and touched the ring which had 
attracted him. ~The abbot’s other 
hand was laid upon the chesnut curls 
when Sir Godfrey, with a somewhat 
unsteady gait, threw open the door. 
“Lord Abbot!” he shouted hoarsely, 
“your sheep wonjt drink without the 
shepherd.” He “stopped, and his 
flushed face became almost pale. 
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The Italian had moved forward at 
the first sound of his voice, and was 
standing so as almost to hide the boy 
from his view. But he had caught 
sight of him, and his next words 
were almost choked with passion. 

“What does he here?” he de- 
manded with an oath; “ what means 
it?” And he turned his fiery glance 
from Giacomo to the abbot with 
such a threatening gesture, that the 
latter reddened, and withdrawing his 
hand from the child, gave him back 
a look as defiant as his own. 

“ What brings him here, I ask?” 
he demanded again fiercely of Gia- 
como; “can ye not speak? have ye 
never a lie ready ?” 

“It is mere accident, Sir Godfrey ; 
he thought I was alone. Go,” he 
whispered once more to the fright- 
ened boy, as he led him to the small 
side-door. “My Lord Abbot will 
pardon the intrusion,” continued the 
Italian, fixing his eyes calmly on Sir 
Godfrey’s face, 

“Take him away,” said the knight 
in a somewhat calmer tone, but still 
under great excitement: “this is no 
time or place for such folly.” Father 
Giacomo had led the child out, and re- 
turned immediately. His eyes seemed 
never to have left his patron’s face, 
which wore an expression in which 
the most furious anger was struggling 
with embarrassment of some other 
kind. The abbot was mute with sur- 
prise and disgust. Le Hardi was 
watching Giacomo’s countenance; 
if he read any explanation there, he 
must have possessed powers of di- 
vination more than human. His 
own calm self-possession had not 
failed him for a moment, and his 
were the first words that recalled all 
parties to themselves, 

“We had finished our business, 
de Burgh, just as the child came in. 
But my Lord Abbot had not taken 
up his money; he means to leave 
it for me, no doubt, to bestow in 
charity upon poor pilgrims, or for 
ransoming Christian maidens from 
captivity, or to buy medicines for 
our poor wounded knaves who are 
rotting by hundreds in the East. 
Shall I be your lordship’s almoner ?” 
He lifted one of the heavy bags 
jestingly. 

“Pardon me,” said Abbot Martin, 
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not yet recovered from the strange 
scene he had just witnessed; “I fear 
we are so ill-provided at home just 
now that we can spare little even for 
such worthy objects. Two years last 
winter we had a heavy time of it. 
What with scant harvests and asickly 
autumn, the poor at our gates alone 
cost us more than this in meal.” 

“Heaven will increase your store,” 
said the Italian. 

His patron threw a scowl of con- 
tempt towards him. If he saw it, it 
seemed to pass unheeded. 

Wolfert took charge of the money, 
and the guests returned to the table. 
But their host made no further effort 


*to detain them, and the abbot’s face 


had not yet recovered its usual frank 
expression. With somewhat graver 
courtesy than he would have used 


a short half-hour ago, he returned. 


thanks for the hospitality of Ladys« 
mede; and, escorted as before, the 
party reached the Lady’s steps, where 
their barge lay waiting in’ the twi- 
light. ‘ 

The awning which covered in the 
stern, and which the fineness of the 
morning had induced them to discard 
on their passage to Ladysmede, had 
been now drawn close by the boat- 
men, for the mist was fast rising on 
the river, and in these low grounds 
the autumn evening was damp and 
chill. Thus comfortably sheltered 
from the river breeze, and in some 
degree secure from being overheard 
by their followers, the abbot and his 
brethren began to discuss in low 
tones, after the wont of guests in all 
days, ancient or modern, their host, 
their company, and their entertain- 
ment. The abbot himself, indeed, 
took little share in the conversation. 
The sudden payment in full, without 
solicitation on his part, of a claim 
which he had so long been vainly 
pressing, and the strange excitement 
of the knight during the scene in the 
cabinet, were matters which, though 


they could not but give rise to much: 


surprise and speculation in his own 
mind, he had no wish to discuss with 
his brethren. Indeed, none of them, 
except Wolfert, had been witness to 
what had passed, though they had 
marked Sir Godfrey’s Joud and 

tone, and his évident wrath and dis- 
composure when he returned to the 
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table. But the haughty and distant 
bearing of the stranger knight had 
nettled their self-esteem, and they 
were jealous of the intellectual supe- 
riority and ill-concealed sneers of the 
Italian, Giacomo. 

“Yet he spoke well for Holy 
Church,” said the prior. 

“His words were smoother than 
oil, yet were they very swords,” re- 
plied the sacrist; “he is a good 
master of his weapon; but I reckon 
he can turn it against his friends as 
well as his enemies. I marked that 
he seemed to take satisfaction in an 
argument with Sir Nicholas, and 
seldom let a loose word of his pass 
unchallenged.” . 

“He had but little to say on the 
question of Lowcote,” said the prior; 
“all his outlandish learning was no 
match for a plain tale.” 

“* He was no match for you, brother, 
I doubt,” returned the sacrist ; “ pares 
cum paribus ; he kept his thrusts for 
the Crusader.” It was too dark to 
see the s»eaker’s smile’; but he con- 
descended to nudge young Wolfert, 
who sat next him. The prior had 
some dim notion that Brother Andrew 
bantered him, but wisely judged his 
dignity best consulted by not appear- 
ing aware of it. 

“Who or what is the man?” in- 
terrupted Wolfert, who had never 
seen the Italian before that day, but 
had regarded him with an uncon- 
trollable horror ever since he had 
eaught that eye in the cabinet, and 
had marked the looks which had 
passed between him and his patron 
after the entrance of the child. He 
was not sure that either of his brother 
monks had ever seen the innocent 
eause of Sir Godfrey’s wrath (as in- 
deed they had not), and he had too 
keen an appreciation of the import- 
ant and confidential position which 
he held as abbot’s chaplain—let it be 
said also, too strong a sense of duty 
—to open his lips upon a subject upon 
which his superior seemed to have 
remained purposely silent. The boy 
was no heir of the house of Ladys- 
mede, for Sir Godfrey was unmarried ; 
whoever he was, it was plain that his 
presence that evening had been un- 
desired and unwelcome; and‘ what- 
ever night be the young churchman’s 
natural curiosity, he had sense enough 
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to know that his office, while it made 
free demands on most of his faculties, 
imposed considerable restraint. upon 
the tongue. As to Father Giacomo, 
however, there need surely be no 
mystery, and he was impatient to 
know something of his _ history. 
“Who is this man,” said he, “and 
where did Sir Godfrey meet with 
him ?” 

“Shall I answer your question?” 
said a deep whisper, almost close, as 
it seemed, to his ear. ‘Wolfert was 
sitting at the further end of the en- 
closed space, where the curtain met 
across the barge, leaving some few 
feet between his seat and the old 
fisherman, who stood upright in the 
stern, and used his long oar as a 
rudder. None of his companions sat 
on the side from which the voice pro- 
ceeded. But it was not this which 
made the young monk start up and 
cross himself hurriedly with a faint 
ejaculation. The seneschal, who sat 
opposite, started likewise, suddenly 
dislodging from its resting-place on 
his shoulder Brother Simon’s head, 
which had gradually sunk there as 
he dozed, and pitching him forward 
heavily against the sacrist. Both 
had recognised the tones of the 
Italian. 

“Sweet St. Mary! who spoke?” 
cried Wolfert. 

“ Mea culpa, mea culpa!” cried 
the sub-prior, scarce half awake, and 
considerably affected by his _pota- 
tions; he thought that he had been 
caught asleep in the choir, and was re- 
ceiving discipline. In this latter im- 
pression he was not so far wrong, for 
Brother Andrew, upon whose person 
he had made so unceremonious a 
descent, was indeed administering 
sundry vicious digs and pinches in 
order to get rid of him. 

The stern-curtains were gently un- 
closed, and a muffled figure stood in 
the opening. 

“T have not willingly played the 
listener, believe me,” said Giacomo, 
for he it was; “and my Lord Abbot 
knows his monks’ discretion too well 
to care for eavesdroppers ; yet [know 
that I have need to crave pardon 
humbly of all for my presence here. 
I have but waited till we were well 
clear of yonder bank to cast myself 
on your forgiveness,” He spoke low, 
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and in Latin, pure and melodious, but 
with something of p foreign intona- 
tion. 

“ What means this intrusion? how 
came you on board?” The prior was 
the first to reply, with very natural 
indignation; not the less, perhaps, 
because he had not found it easy to 
keep pace mentally with the stranger’s 
fluent Latinity. 

“Speak English,” said the abbot, 
when he had somewhat recovered his 
first surprise; “none will overhear 
us.” The boatmen had struck up a 
low chant, and the dash of the oars 
and the intervention of the awning 
allowed few words of the conversa- 
tion to reach the bows of the barge. 
Old Hubert, the steersman, was too 
deaf to count as one of the audience. 
* But how has this been suffered? 
our knaves” 

“Had found Sir Godfrey’s good 
liquor, and their long waiting, tend 
to drowsiness; they were asleep; 
and if a silver piece overcame the 
scruples of this poor old man, who 
was keeping watch,—you, reverend 
fathers, who have armed yourselves 
against all such temptations, will not 
deal too hardly with those who are 
weak.” If there was a trace of his habi- 
tual tone of mockery in the words, it 
vanished as he went on. “ But one 
among you asked, I think, who or 
what I am. 
a stranger: I have no friend in this 
broad land of England; and I have 
enemies—it may be many; some 
might bid me look for them even in 
the cloisters of Rivelsby ; but if it be 
so, I will show more trust in them, 
perhaps, than they would in me. As 
a stranger, I, beseech of you charity. 
I have a great boon to ask.” 

“Speak out,” said Abbot Martin ; 
“these are but riddles. To say the 
least, you have chosen to make your 
request in strange fashion.” 

“ T have not chosen,” said Giacomo, 
“T am compelled. You are right, 
reverend father; only the extremest 
need could warrant me in what I 
do; and for myself, I know of no 
need so pressing as could force me 
to ask your favour. But I ask you 
for another. This child”~—(he opened 
the folds of his cloak as he said the 
last words, and showed the boy 
clinging to him, pale but composed), 
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“ T ask, I have a right to ask for him 
a shelter within the arms of the 
Mother of God.” 

“The boy!” said the astonished 
abbot; “what mean you? Who is 
he?” 

“ His life is in danger.” 

“ Bat who is he? by what right do 
you take it on yourself to dispose of 
him? Has he not those who are his 
natural guardians and protectors? 
Does Sir Godfrey commission you to 
ask this for him ?” 

“T have told you he stands in 
danger of his life.” 

“We cannot take upon ourselves 
unknown responsibilities,” said the 
prior; “tell us who the child is, and 
we will judge whether we may safely 
and lawfully give you any help in this 
matter.” 

“Ts that the rule of you Benedic- 
tines?” exclaimed the Italian, in his 
bitterest tone; “is it so ye read, 
reverend father? Will ye give your 
help if a man be your friend, if 
he be your kinsman, if he be well 
known to you, if ye be told his birth, 
his parentage, his history? I had 
thought the holy text were written 
otherwise, ‘ hospes, et collegistis me.’” 

“Bat we have no certainty that 
you are not rather carrying the child 
away from those who have nearer 
and juster claims upon him. How ean 
we tell whether you are his friend or 
his enemy ?” 

The Italian drew the child’s head 
forward, and lifted his face with his 
hand. There was a smile on the pale 
features, and his eyes were fixed 
closely on his protector’s countenance. 
“Am I your enemy, caro mio?” he 
asked, the tones sweet and low as a 
woman’s. 

“No, no!” said the child. very 
softly, but there was a world of love 
and confidence in the tone, 

“ Tell us at once,” said the abbot, 
“or if you prefer it, tell me alone in 
private who this boy is; and if we be 
satisfied of your right to ask a home 
for him in Rivelsby, he shall have 
it.” | 

The Italian made no answer; he 
seemed to be still caressing the child. 

‘*What my Lord Abbot asks, you 
must allow, is but fair and reason- 
able,” said the prior. “ You bring 
this child out of Sir Godfrey de 
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Burgh’s house by stealth, as it would 
seem, and demand of us to take the 
charge of him; we only ask to be 
assured that you have the right to do 
so.” 
‘Suppose I were to say he is my 
own child?” said the Italian, still 
bending over him. 

“Tt were a shame and scandal for 
you to say so,” said the prior. 

“Pardon me, good father; the 
shame and the scandal, if it be one, 
lie in the sin, not in the confession. 
For these things I care little; and 
were I minded to tell a falsehood, 
the Church would give me easy ab- 
solution in so good a cause. But 
enough—let me crave of you to put 
me ashore here by Swinford Mill, 
and we will relieve you of our pre- 
sence, There are Christian men who 
will give us a night’s shelter, if only 
for the boy’s sake; and there must 
be other cloisters within reach less 
cautious in their charity than St. 
Mary’s of Rivelsby. Fare-you-well, 
holy fathers; go your ways home ; 
fast and pray; be zealous for Holy 
Church’s dues; sing masses for the 
dead, by whom ye have your wealth, 
and spurn from your doors the living 
who claim your charity. Even so 
did they of Jernsalem who knew not 
the day of their visitation. Let us 
go—we will trouble you no more.” 


But while he spoke, the boy,. 


whether frightened at something in 
his language, which, calm as it was, 
conveyed even to his childish com- 
prehensions the idea of anger and 
bitterness—or understanding enough 
of the conversation to know that it 
concerned the disposal of himself— 
had caught the abbot’s dress with one 
hand, and as the Italian drew back 
hastily towards the stern of the boat, 
the little tight-clenched grasp be- 
came plainly perceptible to both. 
Though staggered by the sudden 
jerk, he only clung the tighter to 
support himself. Abbot Martin was 
struck by the silent and it might be 
unintentional appeal. Kind-hearted 
as he was, and with a mind not 
slightly influenced by the supersti- 
tious feelings of the age, which was 
ready to trace in what we call the 
commonest accidents of life the 
tokens of supernatural encourage- 
ment or warning, this sudden claim 
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of sanctuary made by an infant hand 
had more force with him than all 
the priest’s bitter and impatient 
pleading. 

“ Stay,” said he, “ Father Giacomo, 
your words are rude, yet it may be 
that you mean honestly by the child. 
We have but little cause—pity it is 
that I must say so—to trust those 
amongst whom we find him. If he 
be near of kin to Sir Godfrey—still 
more, if he be his son, as we may well 
suspect-~we know the risk which we 
incur in meddling in this matter, 
But were I well assured that it were 
a question of harm coming to the 
little lad,” and here the abbot’s hand 
had found that of the boy, and clasped 
it in his own——“ had I any pledge that 
what you say is true, my life for his, but 
I would keep him safe in Rivelsby.” 

“You cannot know,” said the 
Italian, “that he is either Sir God- 
frey’s child or kinsman; I tell you I 
have full right to ask and to act in 
his behalf as I see cause, and that I 
see urgent and pressing cause, else 
had I never asked favour at your 
hands, to place him for a while in safe 
and honest keeping. More than this 
I cannot and will not tell. Your 
house thinks evil of me, Lord Abbot; 
I do them and you more justice, it 
may be, than you do me. Not all 
the wealth nor all the prayers of 
your brotherhood were worth to me 
one of his smiles.” There was still a 
bitterness in his tone, but it was the 
bitterness of humbled pride. Even 
the prior was somewhat touched ; 
there was a human feeling locked up 
even in his selfish heart, but caution 
had strict charge of the key. 

“ What pledge can you offer us of 
your sincerity ?” he asked. 

“T have offered you all I have,” 
replied the Italian, “and you have 
refused it; shall I put myself in ward 
at Rivelsby as a hostage for my good 
faith ?” 

“Saint Mary forbid!” said the 
prior. 

“ Anathema!” added Brother Si- 
mon, who had awakened to some com- 
prehension of this last proposal. 

“J feared I might be hardly wel- 
come among you, even as a-prisoner,” 
said the priest in his blandest tone. 
‘* But I ‘have neither lands nor gold to 
put in trust, nor friends to answer for 
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me; and it would be presumptuous 
to offer you my prayers.” 

“ Swear that you, having the law- 
ful custody of this child, seek now to 
place him, for his own safety, in the 
cloister of St. Mary.” 

“ Swear !” said the priest: “ when 
ye mistrust a man’s deeds, will his 
oath serve to assure you? But I will 
swear; what oath soever may be 
most binding in your eyes, holy 
monks, I will take most. readily. 
Shall I swear by the tears of St. Mary 
Magdalene, of which one drop, as I 
have heard, miraculously extinguished 
the fire which once broke out in your 
infirmary ¢ or by the sacred bones of 
St. Quintin, which your abbot Osgar, 
of pious memory, in spite of all the 
precautions of the good brothers of 
Michamstede, succeeded in carrying 
off from”. 

“ Peace, scoffer!” said the prior; 
“T well believe all oaths were alike 
easy from such lips.” 

But the Italian threw off his mock- 
ing tone, and, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, said, “ Pardon, my 
fathers; perhaps we hardly think 
alike on all such matters : let there be 
no fresh offence between us on that 
score. The oath which I take I will 
keep at least in this matter; and it 
happens that I bethink me of one 
which, if it might be even less sacred 
in your eyes than, as you are pleas- 
el to judge, some of your cloister 
language is in mine, nevertheless my 
Lord. Abbot here, by his leave, will 
hold to have some weight even on 
the lips of such as me.” He leaned 
forward, and drawing the abbot a 
little apart from the rest, whispered 
in his ear, as it seemed, scarce more 
than a word; then raised his hand, 
and with a low calm voice, in which 
at least there was neither jest nor 
mockery, said, so that all might hear 
him, “I swear!” 

Abbot Martin started as though it 
had been the word of doom, An ex- 
clamation half burst from his lips, 
and he made a movement as if he 
would have grasped the priest by 
the arm. But he was not a man of 
violent emotions, and he recovered 
his usual calm and unpretending 
dignity of manner. 

“Enough,” said he to the astonished 
monks, addressing them, as it seemed, 
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rather than Giacomo; “I am satis- 
fied with his word ; I take the charge 
of this boy so long as need require.” 

“Tt seems scarcely well counselled, 
my good lord,” began the prior. 

“J take it upon myself; if any- 
thing herein bring blame or loss, I 
hereby declare it done of my own 
sole act and deed, and I will do all 
that in me lies to bear the brother- 
hood harmless.” 

The monks were silent. Jealousy, 
astonishment, curiosity, were all too 
strong for words. Seldom had their 
present superior shown himself so 
independent of their counsel or their 
wishes ; never, on so seemingly slight 
a cause, had they seen him so moved. 
The Italian bowed his head. “In 
good time,” he said, “for here is 
Swinford mill; here, if it please you, 
let us part.” And while the abbot 
gave the necessary order, he drew the 
child close to him, and whispered 
with him for a few moments in ther 
stern of the barge. The parting was 
very calm and quiet on both sides 
If there were tears in the child’s eyes, 
the increasing darkness hid them, and 
he made no outward complaint or 
lamentation at being left alone among 
strangers. His companion had pre- 
pared him, doubtless, beforehand for 
this termination of the interview; 
and when, after a close embrace, he 
led him back and placed his hand 
again in that of the abbot, he did not 
tremble as he had done in the cham- 
ber at Ladysmede. When the barge 
was ‘brought to the mill-bank, and 
the Italian, with a few words of cour- 
teous farewell, which the monks re- 
turned but shortly, prepared to land, 
the abbot rose, and seemed half in- 
clined to follow him. Leaning over 
the side of the barge as the other 
stepped ashore, he spoke afew words 
low and earnestly, which to the rest 
of the party were inaudible. 

“ Addio !/” said the Italian ; “the 
boy will be safe with you.” He 
turned, and was soon lost to sight in 
the thickening mists of evening. 

The barge continued its way. 
Abbot Martin had made room for 
the child beside him, and after a few 
words of kind encouragement, asked 
him his name. . 

“* My name is Giulio,” he answered. 

“Giulio de Burgh ?” 
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“ Giulio is my name,” the boy re- 
peated, without seeming to under- 
stand the second question. 

The Abbot made no farther in- 
quiries, but wrapped his little charge 
safe from the night air in a warm 
furred cloak which the priest had left 
for him. The child leaned his head 
confidingly against the shoulder of 
his new friend, and remained per- 
fectly still and silent, as though he 
slept. The rest of the party pre- 
served for some time the same em- 
barrassed silence which had prevailed 
since their superior’s sudden com- 
pliance with the Italian’s proposal ; 
and nothing was heard but the 
measured chant of the fishermen, 
the dash and ripple of the water, 
and the groaning of the oars in the 
rowlocks as the barge swung heavily 
against the stream round the many 
bends of the river as they neared the 
abbey. 

They were in the last reach, and 
the lights from the long row of con- 
ventual buildings were gleaming 
cheerily in the water before them, 
when the prior broke the silence. 

“If Sir Godfrey hears, as he surely 
will, that we have this boy here 
among us, he will be sorely wroth ; 
if he have any claim to the disposing 
of him, right or wrong—which I do 
not care to ask—he will spare neither 
force nor fraud to make it good. Far 
be it from me to question our rever- 
end father’s judgment, but I would 
we knew where this will end.” 

“There need be little fear, good 
brothtr,” returned the abbot, “ of its 
coming to Sir Godfrey’s ears, so we 
but keep our own counsel wisely. 
Old Hubert’s silence may easily be 
bought ; as to Roger and the rest, 
they will have enough to marvel at 
in the priest’s having been on board 
at all, and will never dream that 
he had any cumpanion. It is easy 
enough for us, if we will, to take the 
child with us when we land, without 
their knowledge. Good brother,” 
he continued, addressing himself to 
the sacrist, “you are reported to 
have a stout arm at quarter-staff; a 
kind heart I know you have ; it needs 
but to throw this cloak over your 
shoulder and you may carry him up 
through the gate at this hour, and 
none be the wiser.” 
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The weight of Andrew the sacrist’s 
cudgel had been felt by more than 
one misdemeanant amongst the de- 
pendents of Rivelsby, and was an 
arguinent which he was said to have 
used with some success in settling 
with a refractory forester who had 
long objected to pay the church her 
dues. lis kindness of heart, how- 
ever, was a virtue which he certainly 
was not wont to parade, and to which 
his brother monks would scarcely 
have been so ready to bear testi- 
mony. The abbot’s compliment on 
this point fell, therefore, upon the 
more willing ears. He aceepted the 
proposed office with a wonderfully 
good grace, and proceeded at once— 
for they were now close to the water- 
gate—to make the needful arrange- 
ments. 

“ Art asleep, little one?” he asked, 
lowering his voice to a kindly whis- 
per, as he prepared to move the boy 
from the abbot’s side, where he was 
still closely nestled. 

Giulio did not answer, but felt for 
his new guardian’s hand, and slightly 
pressed it, in token that he might be 
trusted to be silent and discreet ; 
and when his slender form had been 
raised to the proper position, and 
wrapped so cunningly as to add but 
very little to the outline of his bear- 
er's stout proportions, even had there 
been light enough to have distin- 
guished them, he joined his arms 
round the monk’s neck to support 
himself with such a loving clasp, 
as to make him give the abbot 
credit, from that time forth, for very 
remarkable penetration, in having 
detected a weakness in his character 
on the point of tender-heartedness of 
which he had been wholly uncon- 
scious himself. Those little human 
fingers, with their strange touch, had 
a wonderful power of feeling into 
the secrets of these men’s hearts. 

‘““ Why, what a morsel it is!” said 
the sacrist; “he is scarce as heavy 
as the mass-book. I feared I might 
have been asked to carry the excel- 
lent sub-prior. Do you see to him, 
Master Wolfert, that he steps ashore 
as becomes his dignity; if he plump 
into the river hereabouts, it may cost 
us some pains to get him out of the 
mud.” 

* Following carefully the abbot’s 
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steps, and with one of the brethren 
walking close at his side, so as in some 
degree to conceal his figare, the monk 
carried his novel burden safe and 
undiscovered up the river walk, and 
through the arched gateway which 
Jed into the court of the monastery. 
Thence he was led up into the abbot’s 
chamber, where, for the first time, 
the brethren found light and leisure 
to examine more closely the little 
stranger who had been so suddenly 
thrown upon their protection. He 
might be about seven years old—a 
slight fuir boy, whose large blue eyes 
had more than a child’s intelligence, 
with a grave and thoughtful sadness 
which might have been their natural 
character, or might have seemed to 
tell a tale of early suffering; and it 
was an expression of the same kind 
about the lines of the mouth, always 
painful in so young a face, which 
alune would have prevented the well- 
cut features from being pronoanced 
beautiful. He bore the curious gaze 
with which his new protectors seru- 
tinised him with wonderful self-pos- 
session, and only a very slight flush 
rose into the thin pale cheek. Much 
as they might long to know some- 
thing of his history, all felt it would 
be unkind to question him then. 
There hardly needed even the few 
kind words with which the abbot 
sought to gain the boy’s confidence 
to assure him that he had fallen into 
kindly hands. Their very curiosity 
was in his favour. Be he. who or 
what he might, and whatever trouble 
his strange coming might bring with 
it, it was an event in the life of the 
cloister. There was an unconscious 
sympathy between the child and the 
recluse. The one was as ready to 
welcome the object of a novel and 
pleasing excitement, as the other had 
been to find in every new face a 
friend. It might be, too, that in 
both the tendrils of the heart had 
found as yet but few natural props 
to cling to, and were striking wildly 
out, it mattered not in what direc- 
tion, to seize on any chance support 
that offered. The prior, indeed, was 
not among them; he had taken his 
leave of the party at the gate, pro- 
testing, as far as reserve and silence 
could protest, that he washed his 
hands altogether of a proceeding *in 
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which his own opinion had been so 
little consulted. Brother Simon had 
wisely found his way to bed; but the 
rest still stood round the little Giulio 
with looks of eager yet kindly interest, 
until the superior gave him in charge 
to his. chaplain, with instructions to 
the master of the novices for the re- 
freshment and rest which he needed. 

“And bid the good father place 
him for this night, if it may be, in 
some chamber apart ; to-morrow, say 
that I will see to his lodging my- 
self.” And with a kindly spoken 
blessing he dismissed his little 
guest, and the monks withdrew. 

He was still pacing his chamber 
slowly when Wolfert returned frem 
his errand. After ascertaining that 
his orders had been duly executed, 
he took up his breviary and sat 
down. Either he was engrossed with 
his devotions, or at least he was in- 
disposed for conversation. Once or 
twice he rose, and, walking to one of 
the windows, looked out into the 
starlight over the long Jow flats. 
The student chaplain had opened his 
ponderous volume, and, partly be- 
cause it was his habit, partly be- 
cause he would gladly have been 
favoured with somewhat more of his 
companion’s confidence, sat late into 
the night. The bell went for mid- 
night lauds, but Abbot Martin’s seat 
in choir, contrary to his wont, was 
vacant. Wolfert found him still sit- 
ting, breviary in hand, when he re- 
turned; and when, after scarcely 
venturing to bid his superior a rever- 
ent goud-night, he laid himself down 
at last on his own pallet, which, ac- 
cording to custom, was set in one 
corner of the abbot’s chamber, it 
seemed long to his weary eyes before 
the light which burned there was 
extinguished. Not even curiosity 
could keep the young monk from 
sleeping; but twice, before the day 
broke, ‘he started from his rest, as he 
thought he heard first the Italian’s 
voice, and then the abbot’s, calling 
him. The last time he felt sure his 
ears had not deceived him. It was 
Abbot Martin’s voice, and he was 
calling, but not on Wolfert. Whe- 
ther the name which broke from his 
lips were that of holy saint or sinful 
mortal, it was one never heard before 
within the walls of Rivelsby. 
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ITALY : 
' 

An Empire which is peace has 
threatened Italy with war. An Em- 
peror who has allied himself to des- 
potism in France seeks the sympathy 
of liberty abroad. The boasted chain- 
pion of law and order is ready to 
throw Europe into confusion., The 
man whose armies crushed the 
Roman Republic in 1849, is now, in 
1859, eager, at the call of national 
independence, to overthrow the Aus- 
trians in Lombardy. We shall not 
attempt to reconcile these anomalies 
with honesty of purpose; we shall 
not stop to inquire whether Louis 
Napoleon be the fitting instrument 
for the execution of these pretentious 
designs: our object is simply to ex- 
pound the difficulties of the Italian 
question, to show how little the Ita- 
lian people are fitted for free institu- 
tions, and how greatly corrupt gov- 
ernments are the natural product of 
decaying nationalities. 

It were indeed fortunate were the 
difficulties of Italy merely Austrian. 
Bat from north to furthest south, con- 
tinued and hitherto unallayed trou- 
bles have ever rendered I[talian poli- 
tics proverbially perplexed. We need 
scarcely say that in Nap'es, between 
Ferdinand the King, and the Lazaroni 
his subjects, constitutional liberty has 
found a natural issue in despotism of 
the lowest form. In the States of 
the Church the Pope is notoriously 
insecure in the Chair of St. Peter ; 
the exchequer is little better than 
bankrupt; France and Austria are 
openly contending for the prey; 
while the gates of Rome itself are 
beset with malaria and bandits. 
Tuscany was for some years sub- 
sequent to 1848 in occupation of 
foreign troops, while some minor 
states, nominally Italian, would seem 
to enjoy, as incident to their weakness, 
a doubtful compromise between des- 
potism, anarchy, and foreign inter- 
vention. Coming to Sardinia, of late 
years deservedly the new-born hope 
of national independence, we are met 
by fresh perplexities. The constitu- 
tion does not pay its way, the people 
find that it costs too much, that it is 
a luxary beyond their means. The 
priests, moreover, are plotting against 
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a progressive power which threatens 
their Church with innovation. Rome 
and Turin are at open variance. Re- 
action is thus pending on the one 
hand, while from the side of the lower 
but still potent populace is raised 
the clamour of republic and revolu- 
tion. It were asign of strength were 
the King, the Constitution, and the 
Ministers willing calmly to await the 
success which reasonably might re- 
ward so noble an experiment. But 
impatiently, as at the present mo- 
ment, to rush into unprovoked an- 
tagonism, to call in a neighbouring 
power to aid in an enterpris® other- 
wise obviously hopeless, would seem 
as the last struggle of a man who 
feels there is little to lose, and that 
his only chance remains in reckless 
venture. Again, we repeat, it were 
well for Italy were Austria her only 
difficulty. When France shall have 
crossed the Alps, it were indeed for- 
tunate were Austria the only foreign 
conqueror holding Italy in sub- 
jection. The perplexities of Ita- 
lian polities are already sufficiently 
great, but when the power of France 
shall be felt from the plains of Lom- 
bardy to the Campagna of Rome, 
then the complexity of French poli- 
tics, the insecurity of French dynas- 
ties will be added to those of Italy. 
When the despotism which rules in 
Paris shall be extended to Venice 
and Milan, then may the Italians 
once again arm for a war of indepen- 
dence. Thus, then, the adinitted 
difficulties besetting Italian polities, 
if not insuperable, are certainly little 
likely to be lessened or removed by 
French intervention. 

We know not by what title the 
Emperor of France, the destroyer of 
the Roman Republic, would set up 
his self-constitated mission for Italian 
regeneration. If he seek the ameiiora- 
tion of existing Italian governments, 
so do we. If, in the cause of Euro- 
pean order, he insist on the neces- 
sity of urgent reforms, so do we. But 
if, still further, he threaten great or- 
ganic changes; if he presume to 
promise to Italy nationality, unity, 
and the return of past greatness, we 
do not hesitate to say that he ceases 
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to be a reformer in becoming a char- 
Jatan. If these be his designs, he 
has wholly mistaken the capacity 
of the people, entirely misconceived 
their true interests, and rashly adopt- 
ed schemes which the wisest states- 
men in England and other countries 
abandoned ten years ago. In the 
following pages we propose to show 
the reasons why we deem Italian 
nationality, unity, or indeed, politi- 
cal independence, to be among those 
wild chimeras and alluring phantoms 
which have long formed the stock in 
trade of certain noisy politicians. 

On repeated visits to Italy, we 
have ourselves found that the spell 
which she holds on the visionary 
imagination is more potent than the 
tangible empire which she occupies 
on the actual earth. Her sway over 
the mind of man is greater than her 
power in the world of matter. In 
imagination she is always victorious, 
in reality ever enslaved. But Italy 
of the imagination vaftishes in the 
presence of Italy as she is. Theclear 
blue sky of the painter is clouded ; in- 
stead of the baliny and perfumed air, 
the wind bites shrewdly; the peasant 
is not so picturesque as romance had 
painted him; the liquid language is 
not always the fluent vehicle of truth: 
the fair seeming not necessarily the 
show of truthful dealing. Thus Eng- 
lish statesmen have for some years 
been content to deal with Italy as she 
is, regretting that they do not find her 
better, but striving that at least they 
shali not leave her worse. 

Italy then, of the present day, is 
the wreck and ruin of a great na- 
tion, and nothing more, While Gib- 
bon sat musing among the ruins of 
the Capitol, the monks singing ves- 
pers in the church of Ara Celi, the 
idea was firsts suggested of his De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Ei- 
pire: and the decline and fall not 
only of the Roman Empire, but of all 
subsequent Italian greatness, of its 
middle-age wealth, commerce, and 
art, are now suggested not only by 
the sleepy vespers of snuffy monks, 
but are engraven on the deserted 
and decayed palace, and marked in 
the lemoralisation of the people. We 
believe, too, it were just as easy to 
build up again the former greatness of 
the Roman Empire, as to revive the 
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glory of the Italian republics. Ina 
former article we have shown that 
Italy was of Art at once the cradle and 
the grave; and in like manner the 
grave has now closed over the genius, 
the wealth, and the liberty, of which 
the arts were but the flower and the 
fruit. Surely there is something 
fatal in this land and clime. The 
soil which in the spring-time of the 
nation’s growth was prolific in ver- 
dure, now in the autumn of its de- 
cline begets only malaria. The people 
who were once heroes are now but 
slaves, and the open fight for liberty 
is in these days the assassin’s stab 
in the back. It would seem, as we 
have said, that the land so fertile in 
glory is equally fatal to enduring 
empire; and that Italy rears up 
greatness only to mourn over its. 
decay. Thus the Emperor Angustus 
visited the Greek colony of Pestum, 
and found its temples in ruins, The 
Roman Empire itself rose out of the 
decay of Etruscan civilisation. And 
we all know that the splendour of 
the middle ages was built from the 
spoils of classic times: churches were 
constructed out of temples ; the Ouli- 
seum was dismantled tur the building 
of palaces, the Castle of St. Angelo 
itself is the mausoleum of an emperor 
turned into a fortress. 

Often when in Italy have we ques- 
tioned whence all this fertility of 
resource, whence this fatality of de- 
cay. Oan it be that this civilisation 
of the South, as contrasted with the 
slow catculation of the North, is 
spontaneous and intuitive as im- 
pulse, hot as passion, but that in its 
origin and essence, thus headlong and 
reckless, its energy becomes ener- 
vated through intemperate excess, 
till empire is at length overthrown 
by faction and revolution? As an ex- 
ample of this southern decay through 
debauch, we need scarcely refer to 
the saturnalia under the later Roman 
einperors, a carnival of the passions 
to which there is no parallel in the 
colder’ climates of the North. We 
need scarcely appeal to the well- 
known conflicts of the Italian re- 
publics, in which liberty itself was 
excess, and genius often bat the 
higher phase of passion. Thus we 
have frequentiy thought that the re- 
peated reversals of Italian empire 
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resolve themselves into a ‘question 
of physical geography—of soil, lati- 
tude, and climate; that the soil and 
the sun which first stimulate to 
growth at length stagnate in decay 
—that the stock and the race which, 
first transplanted from a less genial 
land, attain unwonted vigour and 
blossom in luxuriant beauty, at last 
languish into southern Jassitude, and 
become extinct in the fever of ex- 
cess. Thus the climate of Maly, it 
would seem, acts upon the various 
races by which she has been invaded 
and occupied, first as a stimulus and 
then as an enervation. Race after 
race, ambitious of conquest or of 
greatness, have eagerly flucked to 
Italy as to a land of promise. The 
Etruscans, coming from some far but 
unknown country, here became illus- 
trious; even the Greeks flocked to 
Italy, bringing their arts and enter- 
prise; the Romans, in their turn of 
wolf-like origin and nurture, made 
of that land, which was the cradle to 
their weakness, at length the throne 
of empire; and lastly, fresh races, 
pouring infrom the more sterile North, 
took root in the fertile South, and 
through commerce, science, art, again 
made Italy the mistress of the world. 
No marvel, then, that a land in which 
power, wealth, and genius are thus 
of nutive and spontaneous growth, 
should fire all generous minds with 
ardour and aspiration. They deem 
it to be impossible that a land and a 
people whose greatness and glory 
may indeed have suffered a passing 
interregnum, but never a_ lasting 
overthrow, should be now and for 
ever doomed to the degradation of 
servitude and the decadence of de- 
cay. Now, we readily admit that a 
survey of the past stimulates to am- 
bition, but a knowledge of the pre- 
sent, we regret to say, fills only with 
despair. We have already seen that 
each successive race, after attaining 
to a climax of power, has sunk into 
irretrievable weakness. A Capuan 
luxury has corrupted energy and 
virtue, or the climate which at first 
stimulated to effort at leneth with 
malaria-stroke paralysed with dis- 
ease. People fall, states decay, the 
thrones of empire change their seat. 
Pharaoh can no more reign in the 
palace at Memphis, Pericles no more 
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sway democratic. liberty in Athens, 
neither can the Cesars govern from 
the Palatine, nor the Medici reign 
ever genius in Florence. 

It is natural that politicians seek- 
ing to make political capital out of 
Ttalian aspirations, should propitiate 
for themselves a favourable hearing 
through the common art of skilful 
flattery. Louis Napoleon is of course 
too well trained as a tactitian to ne- 
glect this easy trick, The recently 
published pamphlet, under the title, 
“ Napoleon III. and Italy”—the ac- 
knowledged programme of the Em- 
peror’s projects—accordingly opens 
with an appeal to national sympa- 
thies and vanities,with which our own 
O’Connell, in his notorious addresses 
to Irish mobs, might have well been 
satisfied. We are, of course, told of 
* imperishable principles,” “ glorious 
examples ;” of “ genius” and “con- 
quests,” of “arts” and “eloquence,” 
of “martyrs” and “ popes.” And 
then comes, as a fitting climax, the 
sentence—“ For Europe to forget 
Italy would be ingratitude; for Italy 
to forget the past would be abnega- 
tion.” It is understood that this 
production may claim the advantage 
of “direct inspiration” from his lm- 
perial Majesty. Surely when an 
Emperor descends to pamphleteering 
he might have commanded a style of 
thought and treatment ranging above 
the most hackneyed commonplace. 
Why, out of materials such as these, 
stump-orators have for years past 
manufactured set speeches snited 
equally well to all the oppressed na- 
tionalities, Grecian, Italian, Hunga- 
rian, or Polish. “ For Europe to for- 
get Italy would be ingratitude.” We 
add, without fear of contradiction, 
for “ Europe to forget Greece would 
be basest ingratitude.”? “ Gratitude,” 
a word unknown to statesmen, has 
at length found a refuge in the Tuile- 
ries! But what shall we say should 
Ialy herself forget? Surely, “ for 
Italy to forget past glory would be 
abnegation.” But forget it, we can 
assure the Emperor, she cannot and 
will not. The whole nation is sing- 
ing the song of the dying swan, hang- 
ing up harps in picturesque pose upon 
weeping willows, extemporising tears 
and Jachrymous sonnets among tombs 
and tottering temples, And thus 
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making a poetic show, a4 political 
. programme, of their country’s misery, 
the people call on the world for help, 
having themselves expended their 
already exhausted energies in hyste- 
ric sighs over the past, and visionary 
aspirations for the future. Surely 
ambition should be made of sterner 
stuff; and, to quote well-nigh worn- 
out words, “who would be free 
themselves must strike the blow.” 


The present Italian races, we fear, 


are themselves well-nigh worn out. 
Centuries of oppression, and, what 
was not less fatal, bygone ages of 
liberty abused to license, have extin- 
guished, we need not say all the 
vigour of Roman valour, but even 
well-nigh blotted out those Christian 
virtues, in which the more modern 
civilisation takes its origin. The 
present Roman citizen is but the 
wreck of that race which once con- 
quered the world; the pestilence- 
stricken stragglers who haunt the 
ruins of Pastum are something 
lower than the Egyptian fellah, who 
builds his mud hut in the temple 
portico. Man has become emascu- 
late, and isa hero only in the imagina- 
tion of his own romance. Woman 
alone adorns the race, and is the 
true heroine of Italian nationality. 
The national characteristics which 
render man effeminate, give indeed 
to woman fascination and delicacy. 
Imagination and fancy, which in the 
man are sufficiently flighty to mis- 
guide, not of intensity sufficient for 
inspiration, when thrown into the 
character of woman serve well to 
decorate discourse aud to strew the 
path of life with flowers. The woman 
of the South is content to be the 
heroine of romance, not the amazon 
of the battle-field; she makes life 
seductive through the graces, rather 
than commanding by the virtues; 
she is intense in emotion, but not 
strong-minded; and the only rights 
of woman, of which she is jealous, is 
the right of loving and of being 
loved. She receives flattery with a 
grateful smile, and repays it with 
the well-turned compliment; she can 
fence off banter by skilful repartee, 
Jangh lightly or weep passionately, 
win hearts or break them, and all 
with that sleight-of-hand which makes 
her mistress of her game, It is not 
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our purpose to decide whether or not 
woman has “a higher mission in the 
world;” certain it is, however, that 
this witchery, fatal in its excess per- 
haps, both in man and woman, to 
national greatness, has ever enlisted 
for the Italian race an interest, and 
aroused in the foreign traveller a 
generous ardour. 

Still, when the practical question 
arises, as at present, What political 
position Italy is entitled to assume on 
the map of Europe? sterner qualities 
than manners and etiquette must de- 
cide. For strength there must be 
unity; for successful effort, patient 
determination ; for political position, 
wisdom, foresight, caution. The 
weakness of a child, the witchery 
of a woman, however beauteous and 
charming, may win hearts, but cannot 
gain battles. The Italian mind is 
playful, toyish, and fanciful; but for 
practical results, inoperative. In the 
Italian imagination, constitutions and 
republics are easily created, and Italy 
already basks in the sunshine of 
fancy; but, stumbling against the 
first hard fact, imagination trips and 
falls, and the fairy fabric melts into 
thin air. Yet even this visionary 
vapouring, when not pressed into 
conflict with actual reality, often 
arouses in the traveller a kindred 
enthusiasm. It is interesting to trace 
how the very absence of knowledge 
endows the imagination with a 
license to paint the unknown in pro- 
portions the most vast, in colours 
the most vivid. Freed from the 
burden of facts, unfettered by the 
curb of reason, an Italian sportively 
gamnbols with every subject, content 
if he can dress it in the glittering 
garb of rhetoric, or give to airy 
nothing the sparkle of vivacious man- 
ner. From the_prattle of the nursery 
to the eloquence of the café the trans- 
ition is easy, for the distance is not 
long. In both alike storms are brewed 
in a teacup, and the petulance which 
troubles the nurse or defies the 
governess, grows naturally into the 
restless turbulence which rails against 
government authority. Such a people 
must be ruled as children of larger 
growth—kindly, but firmly; giving 
them their way in small matters, 
but in great judging for them, 
acting for them, and supplying their 
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weakness by a manly strength. The 
Austrians have done this in Lom- 
bardy, and France must at least 
do the same. Austria maintains 
law and order with a strong, per- 
haps, indeed, with too harsh a hand ; 
but she has at least given to the 
country a government which, to the 
eye of the English traveller, has 
inore of business promptitude and de- 
cision—more of honesty, and less of 
shameless Italian bribery, than any 
other government in Italy. Practical 
politics are questions of circumstance 
and detail. Practically, we take it 
that by all statesmen it is now well 
understood that Italy must be, by 
some one, kindly cared for. Whether 
by the Austrians, or by the French, 
or whether by the hired arms of 
Swiss guards, are matters of circum- 
stance and detail, doubtless well 
worthy the special attention of all 
peatieal adventurers. Louis Napo- 
eon, we think, may play in the pen- 
insula a telling game. He may buy 
for himself, at least for a time, cheap 
popularity. He may even introduce 
reforms which England was yet urg- 
ing when he himself was an exile 
walking the streets of London. De- 
tails, and by no means small or un- 
important details in administration, 
admit of amelioration. But while 
Napoleon wins his way, as we have 
seen, to the heart of Italian patriots 
by flattery, and words sounding of 
liberty aud nationality, he will treat 
them as children still, The monarch 
who holds his own people in tutel- 
age, will not grant the freedom which 
is the heritage of men to a nation 
whose plea to pity is its weakness. 
Yet it is a weakness which, while 
it tempts to ambition, excites to 
ardent sympathy. The casual travel- 
ler along the Lombard plain, looking 
upon the freedom-inspiring Alps, feels 
it a sad anomaly that the people 
dwelling in such a land should be 
enthralled. Or gazing into the clear 
sky of the farther south—sailing on 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
as they break into the bay of Naples 
—looking round on the encircling 
hills, ranged as a vast amphitheatre 
for the enacting of the world’s his- 
toric drama—the generous traveller 
is indignant when he turns to the 
people of the spot, as discordant and 
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pitiable contrasts to the beauty, the 
purity, and the blessedness of earth, 
sea, and sky. The student in Rome 
wanders in the Forum—walks be- 
neath the arches of Rome’s former 
triumphs—repeats the lines, * while 
stands the Coliseum, Rome shall 
stand”—and then, in indignant dis- 
gust, thinks of the French occupation, 
The visionary politician, who seeks 
to plant in every soil his model re- 
public, of course looks to Italy as to 
his promised land. Imagination, as 
usual, supplies him with the facts— 
enthusiasm, with the needful means, 
The sky is so clear, the sun so bright, 
the land so fertile, the people so well 
spoken, that were it not for Austrian 
bayonets and the French occupation, 
surely all the romance of pulitical 
dreamers might forthwith be made a 
sunny reality. Now we once again 
repeat, that the visions of the poli- 
tician, the indignation of the travel- 
ler, and the disgust of the sensitive 
student, however noble as sentiments, 
are false when taken as the basis of 
practical conelusions. They originate, 
indeed, in an ignorance of the present 
state of the people—of their present 
inability to fulfil the hopes which 
their past history inspires, or to at- 
tain the happiness and greatness 
which their land would seem to pro- 
mise. And this proved inability, 
when contrasted with former achieve- 
ments, is but another symptom of a 
race worn out—an exhaustion which 
is the true and efficient cause of 
existing evils and anomalies, making 
self-government impracticable, and 
tyranny easy, if not inevitable. To 
reanimate an expiring race, again to 
elevate a fallen nation, is of all tasks 
the most difficult. You cannot re- 
store greatness to Egypt, because the 
race is worn out. It is vain, for the 
same reason, to give liberty to Greece 
—beeanse she is living Greece no 
more. And in like manner, the scep- 
tre of power and the toreh of genius 
have departed from the land of Italy. 
You may frame constitutions, you 
may reform laws, but a worn-out 
race is beyond your restoration. The 
spring-tide of civilisation has succes- 
sively borne the nations of Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Italy upon its 
onward wave; and now that the ebb 
has come, we see but the ruins of 
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temples and palaces lying on the 
shore. To rebuild the ruin is but to 
adorn a sepulchre, which indeed may 
long remain a shrine of pilgrimage— 
ashes and dust giving the sanctity of 
death to the tomb of a once great 
people. 

Italian patriots and English sym- 
pathisers invariably assume that the 
malady afflicting the Italian races is 
functional, and not organic, and that 
to remove the fatal causes would 
remedy the effect. If the people are 
servile, it is only because they are by 
governments enslaved; if turbulent, 
because their oppressors gall them to 
revolt; if superstitious, it is the fault 


of priests; and if in art, literature, 


and science, there is little progress, 
vigour, or vitality, what can you ex- 
pect, it is urged, with such a govern- 
ment and such a Church? Thus is it 
always assuined that the Italian op- 
pressed nationalities have suffered 
no organic deterioration, that the 
derangement is merely functioral, 
that the errors and the vices of the 
people are but their misfurtane, not 
their fault. Now we readily admit 
that the Italian people are made 
worse than “they really are, that the 
tyranny of governments has, at least 
in part, to answer for the degrada- 
tion of their subjects. We fear, how- 
ever, that tyranny has endured so 
long, that the protracted servitude 
has begotten so much both of servil- 
ity, treachery, and debasement, that 
remedy now comes all but too late. 
It were vain to ask who is to blame 
for this calamitous consummation, 
It is not our present purpose to in- 
quire into the causes which have 
conspired to this result. We do not 
presume to determine how much of 
this final condition may be due to 
centuries of oppression, how much to 
liberties abused, how much to inter- 
nal dissension, disunion, and party 
strife, how much to the enervating 
climate of a fever sun and a malaria 
shade, how much to the effeminacy 
engendered by an overwrought civil- 
isation of wealth, art, and luxury; 
or how much, finally, to a sensuous 
religion, which panders to the ima- 
gination and emotions, clouding the 
clear reason, and beguiling the stern- 
ness of virtue. All these causes may, 


indeed, in measure have co-operat- 
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ed to the present calamitous result. 
Once more, however, we assert that 
it is existinz facts, not these anterior 
causes, With which we are now con- 
cerned, 

We could have wished that the 
sick man, stretching forth his hand 
for remedy, had not been stricken so 
vitally. Wecould have wished that 
the’ present governments had been 
wholly answerable for the malady, 
instead of the people themselves re- 
sponsible as the immediate cause of 
the bad governments. We could have 
desired to make of Itaiy an exception 
to the rule, that the character of a 
people determines the nature of its 
government, and that each people 
and nation merits, for the most part, 
the fate it suffers. Such considera- 
tions are suflicient, we believe, to 
account for things as they are; they 
are enough, moreover, to preclude 
the hope of Italy again rising to the 
position of a great nation, They are 
certainly, however, not sufficient to 
justify the prolonged existence of 
abuses which may yet admit of re- 
medy. They are adequate reasons 
why calm and dispassionate politi- 
cians do not and cannot countenance 
the wild romance of visionary pa- 
triots, but assuredly they do not con- 
stitute sufficient grounds why Austria 
should refuse all reform, why the 
governments of Italy should deny to 
the Italian people, we do not say 
national liberties, but at least the 
advantages of wise and just admin- 
istration. We rejoice to think that 
the existing governments of Italy 
admit of amelioration, though, for 
the reasons already stated, we believe 
that both governments and peoples 
must still be kindly cared for by 
foreign powers. The occupation of 
Rome, and the present intervention 
of France, are suflicient evidence 
that at least Napoleon is of this con- 
viction. 

For Italy, however, the- greatest 
of all difficulties is not perhaps the 
presence of the Austrians in Lom- 
bardy, not the stolid tyranny of Fer- 
dinand in Naples, not the inveterate 
designs of revolutionary patriots 
plotting assassination and _ revolt, 
not the restless ambition of a French 
Emperor impatient for a new career, 
bat the necessity of maintaining in 
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Rome, the centre and political capital 
of the peninsula, a sovereign pontiff, 
whose primary duty is not to rule 
his people well, but safely to guard 
the interests of his Church. That a 
man should be a good pope and an 
enlightened temporal sovereign, we 
deem to be impracticable. That he 
should live after the traditions of his 
Chareh, and govern according to the 
modern usages of nations; that he 
should himself be the representative 
of an infallibility which knows no 
change, and yet ally himself to pro- 
gression; that he should deny the 
world and live the life of a reclusé, 
and yet suit himself and his temporal 
adininistration to the actual condi- 
tion and daily wants of his people, 
we hold to be in human nature 
things impossible. The history of 
modern Europe sufficiently shows 
the incompatibility of papal and 
priestly domination with civil rights 
and political progress. Sovereigns 
have wrested from the See of Rome, 
for themselves and for their people, 
the powers and the privileges which 
they now enjoy. But unhappily for 
Rome itself, and for the entire States 
of the Charch, the Pope, the cardinals, 
and the priests have still been able to 
preserve their own ideal’ of a Chris- 
tian community ; have, in the wisdom 
which pertains to sacerdotal infalli- 
bility, granted to their people the 
just meed of temporal welfare com- 
patible with due allegiance to the 
Church; have, in short, ruled their 
children as a father who chastises 
because he loves. We wish that for 
‘these evils we could see any very 
efficient remedy. The Pope is for 
Europe still a spiritual, and there- 
fore a political necessity. To Louis 
Napoleon it was scarcely of less vital 
importance to secure the countenance 
of priests and Pope, than to obtain 
the support of the French army. For 
this end he laid siege to Rome as a 
material guarantee, and in accord- 
ance with this same design, under 
the pretext of respectful devotion, 
he still tenderly guards the Pope, 
less as his futher in God than as his 
prisoner. “At Rome the Pope,” 
says Napoleon III. in the pamphlet 
already quoted—‘ at Rome the Pope 
is under the respectful and devoted 
guardianship of the arms of France!” 
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Thus the monarchs of Europe crave 
of the Pope spiritual sanction ‘to 
their dynasty, and in return promise 
him their temporal support. Hence 
it is that Rome is still governed by 
Pius IX., whom the people would 
gladly expel, by cardinals whose lives 
require armed protection—hence it 
is that the grand church-ceremonies 
are maintained by ambassadors and 
all the ministers of state, who mani- 
festly perform an imposed duty rather 
than a willing worship; who, having 
first by their troops well secured the 
gates and keys of Rome, then hurry 
to the Pope to guard for him the 
gates of heaven, and safely keep the 
keys committed by St. Peter. 

That the Emperor of the French 
should now insist upon the adoption 
of reforms in the papal administra- 
tion, which have been long projected 
and desired, the secularisation of the 
ministers of state, and the constitu- 
tion of a native army, we deem to bea 
course probably wise and practicable. 
But for reasons already stated, and 
for considerations hereafter to be ad- 
duced, we believe that the hierarchy 
of the Romish Church, the Pope, the 
seventy cardinals, the several thou- 
sand monks and priests, will ever 
constitute insuperable obstacles to 
the efficient government of the papal 
dominions; that they will endeavour 
systematically to thwart reform in 
neighbouring Italian states; will rise 
as an antagonism to the true na- 
tional party which seeks constitu- 
tional liberties, and in the sown 
seeds of discord prevent even the 
semblance of unity. Is it not a fact 
that the enlightened and constitu- 
tional career pursued by Sardinia has 
met from Rome with inveterate op- 
position? Can it be forgotten that a 
bishop refused to a minister of state 
upon his deathbed the last offices: of 
the Church, because in early life he 
had served his country in defiance of 
the See of Rome? Do not the clergy 
still plot against the constitution, 
seeking a reaction in favour of them- 
selves? Is it not a fact that one of 
the difficulties which the Emperor of 
the French would seek to remove is 
the still prolonged alienation of Turin 
from Rome? an alienation which he 
states must otherwise end in open 
schism. These things assuredly show 
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that the hierarchy assembled in Rome 
would still perpetuate in other Italian 
states that paternal government only 
found in pristine purity in the Eter- 
nal City, and that the Romish Church, 
in its centre of temporal power, will 
resist to the uttermost those modern 
innovations, to which the rest of 
Europe has given the name of civil- 
isation. 

We should consider this condition 
much ‘ess desperate, could we assign 
the entire censure to the priests and 
little to the people. But if it were 
ever true that a nation is responsible 
for its government, it is assuredly 
still more indisputable that the 
Italian people are responsible for 
the acts and sins of the Romish 
Church. Advocates of Italian nation- 
ality, believers in Italian fitness for 
independence, maintain that if you 
remove the incubus of the Romish 
Church, you open to the Italian 
people the possibility of freedom. 
But remove it you cannot, because 
it is self-imposed, The governments, 
with some reason it may be urged, 
are the infliction of foreign invasion 
or intervention; but the national 
Church is, as we have seen, essentially 
a home product. Even were the re- 
ligion the creation of priests, the 
priests themselves are assuredly the 
offspring of the people. They know, 
at Jeast, what clients they have to 
please, what constituency to repre- 
sent. Essentially a portion of the 
people, they are one in birth, alike in 
education, or at least are bound to- 
gether by one common ignorance. 
Taken from among the people, it 
cannot be objected that the constitu- 
ency is narrow, or the representatives 
few. Scarcely a family throughout 
the peninsula, however humble or 
however noble, that does not con- 
tribute some member towards this 
universal clerical representation. Of 
a college of seventy cardinals the 
majority are Italians. For several 
centuries it has been a law of the 
Church that only an Italian can be 
elected Pope, and his ministers and 
legates are themselves, with few 
exceptions, likewise natives of the 
country. Thus other Catholic na- 
tions might perhaps murmur against 
spiritual usurpation and foreign op- 
pression—the Italian, at least, can- 
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not. Other nations might complain 
that an Italian Bishop of Rome is 
Christ’s sole vicegerent for the whole 
earth—that the centre of ecclesiastical 
government is seated in Italy; they 
might object that the spiritual court 
should be held exclusively in Rome, 
and its dignitaries chiefly chosen from 
Italian families. Other nations, we 
say, may complain, but Italy cannot. 
In civil government, Frederic Bar- 
barossa was a German, and Charles 
of Anjou a Frenchman; but among 
spiritual powers, the Borgias with 
Alexander VI., the Medicis with Leo 
X., were, like the Church herself, of 
Italian birth and nurture. If the 
Church of Italy be a tyranny, it is 
because the Italian people, however 
turbulent, are essentially servile and 
inert; if a superstition, it is because 
the Italian people love not the 
light of reason, but the obscurity 
of mystery ; if corrupt, it is because 
the Italian people are themselves 
socially and mentally corrapted— 
too debauched for the reception of 
simple truth, too meretricious for the 
love of pure beauty, too licentious 
for that true liberty with which 
Christ would make them free. The 
Italian Church, then, is just what the 
Italian people have made it; and 
were it more pure, it would be to 
them less palatable. 

Of the Romish Church we write 
with no prejudice or asperity. She 
obtains, indeed, our respect as one of 
the great religions of the world. Her 
history is adorned by lives the most 
illustrious, her temples and her ritual 
still awe by grandeur unparalleled ; 
and the millions who die in her faith 
or live by her guidance, attest that, 
though corrupt, she is yet not unsuit- 
ed to the manifold wants of human- 
ity. This testimony we can bear after 
watching her with suspicion in three 
quarters of the world, and therefore 
we are the more entitled to a hearing 
when we speak of the degradation 
she now snffers in Italy. We believe 
that the large majority of travellers 
will confirm our statement, that the 
popular religien of Italy has fallen 
relatively with the nationality of 
Italy ; that the people are supersti- 
tious just in proportion as they are 
enslaved; and that the priests are 
spiritual despots just as the princes 
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are political tyrants. Let it not be 
supposed that our purpose is the 
abuse of the Romish Church; our 
object is merely to delineate the 
actual condition of Italy, of which 
that Church is ‘a marked manifesta- 
tion. The Roman Catholic religion, 
adapting itself to the varying re- 
quirements of age and country, be- 
comes, in its changing phases—in ‘its 
greater purity, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, in the demoralisation 
of its priesthood and the corruption 
of its public functions—a sure index 
of a people’s rise or fall. Thus in 
free, sober, and rational England, 
we have no miracles, few images; 
the ceremonies are earnest and de- 
corous, and the priests well-conduct- 
ed. Even in France and Germany, 
for the most part, we find a temper- 
ate and seemly moderation. And it 
is only when we cross the Pyrenees 
to enter Spain, or the Alps to descend 
into Italy, that we find the Roman 
Catholic religion sunk into the lowest 
depths, in order to conform itself to 


the ignorance and fanaticism of the, 


people. The Church in both these 
countries panders to the passions, 
ranks poverty and mendicity among 
the virtues; in the indolence of the 
monastic orders, sets the example of 
universal idleness; and by an un- 
educated priesthood, gives sanction 
to ignorance in the people. Thus 
the dominant failings and faculties 
in the Italian mind find justification 
and excitement in the Italian reli- 
gion. Imagination wanders through 
the fancy fable of legendary creation, 
or wings its flight to the heavenly 
hierarchy of saints and angels.. The 
sensuous faculties delight in a re- 
ligion reduced to pictorial form, in- 
tense in colour, dramatic in effect. 
Architecture inspires to worship; 
sculpture carves fitting images; and 
music, which is the speaking tongue 
to her mute sister arts, bears the 
believer’s prayer to heaven. Now it 
cannot be doubted that this ornate 
and sensuous ritual is consonant with 
the wants and impulses of the Italian 
character—a characteg pre-eminently 
imaginative, passionate, and artistic. 
If indeed the Italian religion were 
content to make merely this high 
appeal to the poetry and ardour of 
the southern mind, we should see in 
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the Church no indecorous conde- 
scension, and in the people no degrad- 
ing prostration. But the accommo- 
dation to human weakness does not 
stop here. The arts, we regret to 
say, are employed not so much to 
raise the soul to heaven, as to bring 
down heaven to the low level of 
earth. A “ Holy Family” by Raphael 
is found to exert less spell upon the 
multitude than an image doll decked 
in embroidered silks and satins, with 
gewgaw ornaments dazzling round 
head and neck. The miraculous 
pictares and images of the churches 
are not the miracles of art and of 
genius, but some Byzantine Madonna 
daubed by St. Luke, some deforined 
abortion too disgraceful to be owned 
by any painter on earth, and there- 
fore said to have fallen from heaven, 
Thus is art perverted and relizion 
corrupted to that level where both 
find themselves suited to the de- 
praved palate of an Italian mul- 
titade. Religious competition of 
course leads to still grosser excess; 
the desire to propitiate and gain over 
the masses urges each church to out- 
bid its rival neighbour by the éclat 
of some new miracle, the efficacy of 
some gifted relic-cure. Thus rival 
saints, as jealous theatric stars, com- 
pete for favour by programmes of un- 
paralleled attractions, and thus the 
Italian heaven is readily peopled as 
the pit of an Italian theatre by the 
riff-raff, who in other countries would 
simply be consigned to jail. What 
wonder, then, that the Italian Church, 
appealing to such prospective saints, 
should march them heavenwards to 
the tramp of noisy dramatic and dog- 
matic music, drive them to paradise 
by the fear of penal fires, and that 
the house of God; the symbol of the 
New Jerusalem, should be gaudily 
decorated as a ball-room or casino? 
All this, it would appear, is needfal, 
in order that an Italian may be saved 
in his own way, and thos, after run- 
ning riot in this world, find in the 
next a knave’s paradise open to re- 
ceive him. These things, though to 
minds enlightened intolerable, it 
would seem must stiil be tolerated: 
sweep them away, the foundations of 
ail things are shaken—you may be 
drowned in a deluge or swallowed by 
an earthquake: call in question the 
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miracle of San Januarius, and the 
Lazaroni will be let loose. And not 
only this, but worse still, “our craft 
is in danger to be set at nought,” 
and “ the temple of the great goddess 
Diana,” “the image which fell down 
from Jupiter,” will be despised, and 
her magnificence destroyed, “ whom 
all Asia and the world worshippeth.” 
Touch these things, then, at your peril. 
Our ritual and Church ceremonies 
may be but a cunningly devised fable, 
but we are wise in our generation, 
we know too well what the Italian 
people require—we but give them 
what they call for. To the populace 
of Naples the liquefaction of the blood 
of San Japuarius is of more vital 
concern than the granting or the 
withdrawal of a political constitu- 
tion. The king can take away with 
impunity the rights and the liberties 
of his subjects, but at least their 
superstitions mast remain sacred and 
intact. Governors and conquerors 
of this people have found it wise to 
call to their aid these tricks of the 
priests; and thus the miracle has 
obtained not only tacit respect, but 
incoming generals, wishing to add 
spiritual sanction to military power, 
have demanded of the saint the in- 
tervention of a special liquefaction. 
Priests and governors know but too 
well when and how to pander to the 
superstition of the people. Punchin- 
ello and San Januarius are equally 
popular pets—the multitude love the 
one as they Jangh at the other; and 
thus, while feats are performed in the 
theatres and miracles enacted in the 
churches, the populace rejoice in their 
most sacred rights, and enjoy their 
dearest privileges. 

As already said, our purpose is not 
to condemn the Romish Church as a 
system of theology; this, is beyond 
our office. Moreover, whatever may 
be its corruptions, we know from 
personal experience that minds of 
the highest culture and aspiration 
find in the purer aspects of its faith 
the means for spiritual development. 
We therefore, in contrast, lay the 
greater stress on that spiritual pro- 
stitution which, in Italy, satiates its 
vicious passion by vulgar miracles 
disgraceful to the priesthood, and 
showing in the people the last stage 
of spiritual decay. We need scarcely 
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say that the liquefaction of the blood 
is no solitary example. It is well 
known that the nations in the south 
of Europe are mentally so far sunk, 
that even Christianity, the means of 
salvation to man, is stamped with 
speci@l degradation. God is banish- 
ed from the world, or thrown so far 
into obscure distance as to become 
practically unknown. Christ, the 
image of the Godhead revealed to 
man, being of purer eyes than to 
behold the iniquity enacted on the 
earth, is not sufficiently human for 
the approach of sinning frailty. And 
thus a people shunning, instead of 
secking access to the Divine, choose 
rather to pray to the Virgin, as toa 
woman who may be loved, to talk 
to their saint as to a brother whose 
kindness may be taxed, or to con- 
fess to a priest whose own infirmities 
would suggest leniency towards the 
sins of others. 

Accordingly we find that the religion 
of Italy is not the healthful and 
truthful aspiration of strong and 
manly minds towards heaven, but a 
mendicant’s importunity for charity, 
a last refuge for destitution; the whin- 
ing of prayers and the wailings of 
lamentations, instead of the pertorm- 
ance of life’s duties; the trusting to 
miracle, or supernatural intervention, 
rather than wrestle resolutely with 
the world’s difficulties. Nations, on 
the other hand, which have the ear- 
nestness and energy of a national ex- 
istence, live out their religion in their 
individual and collective lives. But 
the national life of Italy being vir- 
tually extinct, no great or valorous 
enterprises stirring the energies of the 
people, prayers to saints take the 
place of public prowess, and instead 
of jfétes commemorative of national 
liberty, estas are instituted to the 
Madonna, Ina national community 
hollow and untrue, where not art but 
artifice has usurped the place of na- 
ture, individual religion no Jess than 
national is severed from the life, 
Worship, as we have said, does not 
grow out from work, and works are 
practically severed from faith. The 
Italian life is generally a lie, and cor- 
responds only with the worship when 
the worshipper, as usual, attempts to 
secure heaven by spiritual fraud. It 
is a life out of which only a false re- 
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ligion can proceed. Truth has long 
been murdered, honesty trampled 
under foot, chastity openly violated. 
And yet the men who have conspired 
to deceive you :through falsehood, 
were all at mass in the morning. The 
boatman on the Italian lake, og the 
gondvlier on the canals of Venice, 
picks your pocket, then moors his 
boat, and forthwith falls upon his 
knees to render to heaven thanks. 
And the woman who has just vivlated 
her marriage-vow sighs away her 
soul in prayers, in the words, ‘* Mater 
purissima, Mater castissima.” We 
have said that in Italy religion in its 
purity is severed from the life; but, 
on the other hand, we equally see 
that religion, as now corrupted, is 
part of the common corruption of 
italian manners. It is frequently, as 
we have already said, asserted that 
the degeneracy of the Italian people 
results from the tyranny of the go- 
vernments and the oppression and 
superstition of the priests. We have, 
however, already shown that the 
governments of Italy are but the na- 
tural concomitants to the people of 
Italy ; and the reader will now, we 
think, be prepared for the conclusion 
already anticipated, that Romanisin, 
in all its rank corruptions and ram- 
pant extravaganee, is indigenous to 
the soil; while Protestantism, of for- 
eign nurture, may possibly be trans- 
planted as an exotic or thrust in as 
an alien, but can never in that land 
take deep reot or find an abiding 
home. What charm can the boasted 
truth of Protestantism possess to an 
Italian who deems truth, even in dis- 
course, prosaic and slow, and in life 
an impediment to success? What 
sway can Protestant reasin hold over 
a people uncontrolled by reason, just 
in propertion as they are guided by 
jmagination and misled by passion? 
What authority can the enthroned 
conscience of the Protestant exert 
over a people who have already de- 
throned conscience, and now, in lieu 
thereof, rejoice in a confession-granted 
freedom, which the priest gives and 
himself enjoys? What bribe is the 
Protestant Bible to minds which love 
rather the fiction and romance of 
legends? What spell can Protestant 
simplicity exert over imaginations 
which revel in ornate decoration, 
the vestment of priests, the instru- 
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mental clash of an operatic orchestra, 
and the theatric pomp of an imposing 
ritual? The religion of the north is 
suited to northern sternness, and the 
chill of a northern climate, but can- 
not pass the southern boundaries of 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. The 
lands of the olive and of the vine, of 
Ceres and of Bacchus, are doomed, 
we fear, to revel in a religion of festas 
and of orgies. 

These are the grounds why we dis- 
trust any radical projects which pre- 
tend to make the Papacy in Rome 
conformable to the enlightened sys- 
tem of modern government. The se- 
cular ministers will find themselves 
thwarted by the ecclesiastical. The 
Pope can always put his veto upon 
reforms which may possibly threaten 
his position, compromise his Church, 
or involve what might seem for him- 
self or his order a perilous progress, 
In such opposition he need not stand 
alone. His cardinals, and indeed all 
the dignitaries of the Church woald 
readily ecffer him a willing support. 
The ery that the Church was in dan- 
ger, would raise throughout Italy 
horror among the faithtul. Every 
parish priest would evoke all spiritual 
power to oppose the innovution of 
the secular authorities. The pulpit, 
the confessional, and the right of 
extreme unction, would become in- 
struments for the continued main- 
tenance of abuses and political iniqui- 
ties which had long been wedded as 
inseparable from the theological dog- 
ma and practice of the Church. Thus 
is ‘it that we hold that even the re- 
forms in the papal administration 
which may be found practicable, will 
be but an unhappy compromise be- 
tween elements in themselves incom- 
patible, and that, in fine, the papal 
government must ever remain as an 
obstinate resistance to the innova- 
tions and appliances of modern civil- 
isation. 

If our knowledge of Italy make 
us sceptical of religious reforma- 
tion, intercourse with the people has 
equally destroyed our faith in their 
capacity for political administration 
or national union. The times are 
inimical to the political existence of 
which Italy during the middle ages 
was the greatexample. The isolated 
and rival freedom of individual cities, 
walled in to withstand the ambitious 
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or marauding attack either of emperor 
or predatory bands, has, in the exist- 
ing state of Europe, become either 
unnecessary or impossible. The ban- 
dit type of freedom, the prowling 
about in quest of adventure, the free- 
booting kind of commerce which was 
content to pay with money only for 
that which could not be taken by the 
sword, is now, in the more consolidat- 
ed state of Europe, no longer recognis- 
ed nor reputable. The days in which 
one city republic arined itself against 
its neighbour city, when a noble 


family sought to crush a rival house. 


in open battle, when faction raged in 
the public streets, and liberty was a 
tumultuous struggle—these days, as- 
sociated with the greatness, the free- 
dom, and the genius of Italy, are end- 
ed. Days illumined by lightning, yet 
black with the thunder-cloud, are 
now for Europe succeeded by serener 
light, and for Italy by obscurity. In 
those ancient days, political crea- 
tion was contending against chaos, 
the free governments of the middle 
ages were framing themselves out of 
the anarchy and wreck of the Roman 
Empire. These periods of tumul- 
tuous excess, of spasmodic effort, 
and passionate struggle, have now, 
for the rest of Europe, reached 
the more settled season of mature 
development; but for Italy their 
glory is still remembered, and their 
tumult still heaves in the unallayed 
troubles of the nation. The remem- 
brance of these days of now-departed 
greatness we bave often deemed 
a present curse upon the people. 
Impotent to imitate or emulate what 
they so fondly dote on, their lives are 
wasted in vague and visionary aspira- 
tions, their energies directed towards 
futile and ambitious efforts. Fired 
by their past history, this people 
deem themselves endowed by per- 
ennial genius; national indepen- 
dence, it not universal empire, they 
think their due; and thus aspiring 
to a height far above their reach, 
they despise the humble virtues 
lying at their feet, and neglect those 
ameliorating means which yet might 
save them. Thus doting so fondly 
on the glory of their historic past, 
and filled with the visions of an 
impossible future, they dwell either 
in memory or imagination, and 
neglect the duties of the present 
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hour. The recollection of their prior 
state of glory would seem to give 
the assuring intimation, as the re- 
membered brighter life. fabled by 
some philosophers, of their national 
immortality. Greatness, they would 
seem to say, is our birthright and 
inheritance, from which, through 
the jealousy of rival powers, we 
have been unjustly ousted. Thus 
laden with all the most taking topics 
of eloquence—thus incited by in- 
jury, despair, and yet hope—these 
people hold forth in the endless talk 
of exhaustless extempore with a 
Lamartine facility of words, while, 
with a Lamartine frailty in action, a 
stronger arm wields the sword—a 
sterner hand bears the sceptre. 

The existing state of Europe, and 
the present aspect of civilisation, are, 
as we have said, undoubtedly ad- 
verse to the genius, no less than to 
the frailty of Italy. Words even 
the most eloquent have now com- 
paratively little sway. -Even in Eng- 
land, where liberty of parliamentary 
speech has found safe asylum, elo- 
quence, it is well known, has become 
subordinate to mere business state- 
ments; clear, close facts supplanting 
rhetorical display. In the rest of 
Europe, liberty of the press and 
freedom of speech being suppressed, 
eloquence of course becomes a useless 
instrument in governments reduced 
to simple administration and _ mili- 
tary command. The times, we say, 
are unfortunate for Italy. States- 
men who can write a sonnet—poli- 
ticians who are favourably known 
by a volume of romances—dilettante 
dabblers who can paint an ambitious 
yet indifferent picture, or write a 
graceful criticism on church ‘archi- 
tecture or church music, are not the 
men to take the helm in difficult 
times—to avenge a people’s wrongs, 
to throw off despotic yoke, or curb 
the passions of a turbulent demo- 
cracy. In the present state of Europe 
power falls into sterner hands. Ca- 
vaignac as a Cromwell, supplanted 
Lamartine the poet and orator; and 
Napoleon, both uncle and nephew, 
with firm hand put a summary end 
to the promise and ambition of 
revolutionary genius; swept away 
with bayonet and shot the theorists 
and litterateurs who, with accus- 
tomed fatal facility, could indite 
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with equal ease a literary leader or 
a poiitical constitution, but were 
impotent té govern and control the 
very liberty whose genius they had 
invoked. In the present aspect of 
Europe, the ‘executive power has 
almost annihilated constitutional 
elements. The executive soldier has 
well-nigh supplanted even the deli- 
berative statesman, and the politi- 
cal schemer and patriotic aspirant 
obtain no hearing. Dearly bought 
experience has overthrown baseless 
and visionary theories; facts are 
stronger than political fiction; the 
enactors of plain prose have con- 
quered the mere dreamers of poetry. 
And therefore, as we have said, the 
times are hostile to the special 
genius of Italy. Europe is willing 
to receive from Italy opera-singers 
and ballet-dancers, and in return 
supplies her with governors and 
military troops. 

The greatness and the glory of 
Italian history, which patriots and 
even an Emperor invoke, we again 
repeat, have descended upon the 
present day as an actual curse. 
The former genius of the Italian 
people, even in art, has now degen- 
erated to the painting of pictures, 
imbecile just in proportion as they 
are ambitious; to sculpture without 
fire or force, more suited to the soft- 
ness of wax than to the severity of 
marble; and to music noisy and 
empty, a luxury to the senses, a fit 
accompaniment to the dance or to 
flirtation in the boxes of the opera. 
Thos their present art is the en- 
feebled and dying pulse of the genius 
which once beat so strongly, even as 
their present patriot-thirst for liberty 
is the last ebbing of that tumultuous 
tide which broke in so grandly up- 
on the rugged shores of the middle 
ages. The degraded and disorgan- 
ised state of Italy in the present 
must be read through the history of 
Italy in the past. Existing anomalies 
can only be reconciled by the fact, 
that Italy in her actual fall manifests 
her former characteristics in that 
last stage of decay which borders on 
extinction. Thus, as we have seen, 
the arts, though still true to their 
former land of birth, are now 
piteously gasping between life and 
death; and the very characteristics 
of former genius have now degen- 
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erated into pretentious defects. So 
likewise is it with Italy politically, 
The present is @ transcript of the 
past, but only as a parody or bur- 
lesque. The conflicts between the 
rival republics of the middle ages, 
which were signs of earnest active 
life, survive now only as petty jeal- 
ousies, The historic virtues have 
died out—the national vices only are 
immortal. The traveller finds no 
longer the energy and heroism, but 
only the ancient hatred and fortner 
rivalry. An Italian from Piedmont 
will say, “Oh, such a one is a 
Milanese; what better can yon ex- 
pect?” A man from Modena will 
thank God that he does not dwell 
in Bologna, that den of assassins 
and rebels. And the Italian from 
the north, when he visits the south, 
inveighs against the roguery of the 
Neapolitan. This discordant dis- 
union, verging even upon social dis- 
solution, is found only in Italy= 
certainly not in England, France, or 
in any other nation worthy or capa- 
ble of a united government. Thus 
Italy, true to her past history, is a 
country divided against herself—a 
country of opposing factions, rival 
townships, hostile interests, and war- 
ring prejudices. Often have we heard 
it said, by men resident among the 
people, were Italy to conquer her 
independence, a civil war only could 
decide which state or family should 
govern, and which city should be 
capital of the newly enfranéhised 
nation. And yet, by an anomaly 
and contradiction somewhat start- 
ling, even when coming from Italy, 
just in proportion as one patriot 
is ready to betray or stab his brother, 
do the great apostles and leaders 
insist on the unity of their party and 
the oneness of their cause. Thus 
Mazzini, the firebrand of Italy, the 
fomenter of deadly feud between his 
own “ national party ” and the party 
of the constitution in Piedmont, 
speaks as follows:— The future 
Italy, the one nation, is a fact in- 
evitable, and not long to be delayed.” 
Yet this same Mazzini stabs the 
political reputation of the patriot 
Daniel Manin, heaps opprobrium 
upon the reigning house and King 
of Sardinia, and then in turn falls 
himself under the castigation of the 
assassin Orsini. Such feuds among 
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patriots aspiring to be leaders are 
sufficient comment upon Italian na- 
tionality, and disprove but too forci- 
bly the fitness of the people for either 
“absolute” or “ federal unity.” 

We once more repeat, the existing 
state of Europe is hostile to the 
genius of Italy. Concentration of 
forces and centralisation of govern- 
ment are the tendency, as they con- 
stitute the power, of the European 
nationalities. Evenrevolutions which 
have commenced by threatening dis- 
organisation, seem to end in this same 
result—concentration of power in one 
central focus. The centralisation of 
France in Paris is proverbial. Spain, 
on the completion of projected rail- 
ways all converging upon the capital, 
will in like manner consolidate her 
government by uniting her forces in 
Madrid. Germany, after the revolu- 
tionary disunion of 48, in which each 
kingdom or duchy, breaking loose in 
popular revolt, demanded a local go- 
vernment, became at length subject 
to this same European law of concen- 
tration, each minor state marshalling 
itself either under the leadership of 
Prussia or of her rival Austria. If 
to this existing European status—to 
this subordination of local authority 
in one central and controlling govern- 
ment—if to this power of concentrat- 
ing forces on any given focus, we con- 
trast the disunion of Italy either dur- 
ing past periods of liberty or existing 
times of servitude, we discover at once 
the cause of her irretrievable weak- 
ness. Even the geographical confi- 
guration of Italy, as seen upon the 
map of Europe, is hostile to central- 
isation either in civil government or 
military command. France, Spain, 
Prussia, even Austria, have each a 
central capital to which all minor 
cities are naturally subject, from 
which all roads of empire seem to 
radiate, and towards which all in- 
terests and forces tend. Italy, on 
the other hand, since the breaking- 
up of the Roman Empire, has been 
severed into hostile states, each with 
its separate city Naples, Rome, 
Sienua, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Turin, 
Milan, or Venice—as a distinct centre 
of action or agitation. This, we say, 
18 not only a political fact, but in 
great measure a geographical result. 
The narrow peninsula of Italy is ren- 
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dered again still more narrow by the 
chain of the Apennines cutting it 
from North to Routh, dividing the 
land into innumerable plains and 
valleys, the abode of isolated peo- 
ples, each bounded and separated by 
mountain-barriers—thus, as we have 
said, severing Italy geographically as 
she has for centuries been disunited 
politically. It is obvious that a 
country thus distributed, we may 
even say thus scattered, cannot easily 
be concentrated. And not only for 
the centralisation of civil govern- 
ments, but not less for the co-opera- 
tion of military forces and operations, 
its position is manifestly most cala- 
mitous. An army, to escape from 
being cut or pent up among the 
Apennines, is in danger of rushing 
down precipitously into the sea. A 
fresh danger here threatens, Hostile 
fleets’ commanding the coasts may 
almost dictate terms to the army on 
the land. The French, in possession 
of Oivita Vecchia, are of course mas- 
ters of Rome. In the same manner 
Livorno commands Florence; while 
Naples, Genoa, and “Venice, washed 
by the waters of the Mediterranean, 
are directly open to sea-attack. A 
hostile naval force might indeed al- 
most cut this narrow peninsula in 
two at any point, and thus harass an 
army both in front and rear. Thus 
the causes which, as we have seen, 
sever the national territory into sec- 
tions, and disunite the people into 
parties, equally scatter the national 
army, and break up the military 
operations into mere guerilla war- 
fare. It is not one capital but many 
which require guard and garrison— 
not one leader but many who trouble 
the camp with jealousy and aspire to 
command, Thus that petty rivalry, 
that distrust and suspicion, that con- 
flict of divided interests, so unfavour- 
able to united civil government, are 
absolutely fatal to military command 
and concentrated actions. Many may 
deliberate or even legislate, but one 
head alone mast execute and govern; 
and republics, whether federal or 
simple, may possibly possess virtue 
in intention; but in the executive, 
whether civil or military, they are 
proverbially fickle and infirm, All 
this were true even were Italy inde- 
pendent, governed by native princes 
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\ 
instead of by foreigners. It were true 
even if she possessed a national army 
instead of an army of occupation, 
But. when Italian liberty is not 
merely to be preserved but actually 
acquired—when the task is not how 
to concentrate but how to create a 
national military force, and even a 
national party—these difficulties be- 
come fatally aggravated. They are 
indeed in their very nature so insu- 
perable as to reduce all attempts for 
their removal, through revolution or 
conspiracy, into the recklessness and 
madness of a forlorn hope. The clos- 
ing act of Orsini’s life seems indeed 
to have been the last desperate effort 
of despair. From his youth he had 
ever conspired against government 
authority: he had been thrown time 
after time into prison, sentenced to 
the galleys, his life forfeited, and at 
length he finds his cause so utterly 
hopeless, through legitimate revolu- 
tion and revolt, that he makes a last 
desperate venture, which even an 
- Italian patriot or assassin would find 
difficult to excuse—so hopeless, in 
fact, is the cate of Italian nation- 
ality and unity. Even Louis Napo- 
leon, the newly self-constituted cham- 
pion of Italian inaependence, in the 
«epson already quoted, dictates to 

is amanuensis as follows: 


“In fact, revolutions produce enthu- 
siasts, but’ seldom practised warriors, or 
e solid military organisation, or that im- 
mense matériel requisite to struggle with 
a great power like Austria, Italy alone 
could not defend her independence, un- 
less capable of bringing 200,000 disci- 
plined men into the field, of which 20,000 
should be cavalry, 500 field-piecesand200 
siege-guns, which implies at least 50,000 
draught-horses. ‘This simple statement 
shows that it would require at least ten 
years ofa strong and energetic govern- 
ment to produce such a military power.” 


And yet will it be credited that in 
face of all these military difficulties, 
in spite of all the political. and civil 
disunion and discord which we have 
seen is tearing the peninsula asun- 
der—will it be believed, we say, that 
the Emperor in this same pamphlet 
has seen fit to espouse the cause of 
“ federal unity?” In defiance of no- 
torious facts he ventures to assert 
that “in Italy confederations seem 
to arise like the natural produce of 
the earth.” We would venture to 
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ask, By what natural process is the 
schism now waging between the dark 
despotism of the Papacy and the en- 
lightened liberty of Sardinia to be 
reconciled with a federation united 
in one common bond of aim and pur- 
pose? By what natural growth will 
Ferdinand, in the south, foster a 
federal union with the turbulent 
patriots in Milan? And even should 
France, in the cause of oppressed 
nationalities, march across the Alps 
the “two hundred thousand disci- 
plined men” demanded for the war 
of liberation, by what natural process, 
we would ask, might the imperial 
regime of France found a confeder- 
ation with the grateful patriots eager 
to fraternise with their brave deliver- 
ers? Too late might it then be dis- 
covered that the only unity remain- 
ing to Italy, the only “ confederation” 
possible for now dissevered and dis- 
cordant nationalities, must “arise like 
the natural produce,” not “of the 
earth,” but of that armed imperialism 
which in France herself has betrayed 
the hopes of liberty for the sake of 
that unity and centralisation of which 
despotism is proud to boast. 

On reading the Napoleon pamphlet, 
we naturally ask why is so little - 
mention found of that most deadly 
of Italian difficulties, the party of 
systematic and reckless revolution? 
It is well known that in Italy exists 
a secret and yet avowed party of 
miscalled patriots, but rather of un- 
scrupulous murderers, who take Sici- 
lian Vespers and the massacre of St 
Bartholomew for their historic mo- 
dels. It is well known that, to attain 
a national end.which wise men look 
upon with misgiving, this same 
revolutionary party scruple not to 
employ means to which wicked men 
only can stoop; that to them inno- 
cence is no protection, widespread 
death and suffering no hindrance in 
their march to seize the blood-stained 
crown of liberty. Mob-riot, pillage 
by lazaroni, intoxicated debauch as 
a reward to hungry and needy ad- 
venturers, a universal orgie of the 
passions—these are the ministers of 
vengeance which the heralds of lib- 
erty would invoke and unloose. Ac- 
cordingly we find that Mazzini and 
Orsini issued instructions for assas- 
sination of Austrian officers to eighty 
“Brothers” in Milan. ‘“ Organise, 
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they say, “a company of death.” 
Let eighty young men, robust and 
decided, “‘ vow with a terrible oath ;” 
“Jet them promise silence, prudence, 
dissimulation;” ‘“‘manage to arm 
them with daggers.” ‘Some safe 
man,” the document proceeds— 
“some safe man amongst you should 
consecrate himself to study and 
observe the habitation of the gene- 
ral and of the principal officers, 
heads of the staff, commandant of 
the artillery, &c., and their habits 
—especially at the hours when 
the greater part of the officers are 
thoughtlessly out, and the opera- 
tion might happen simultaneously. 
Two or three important men should 
serve for each of these important 
officers.” ‘ When the Austrian army 
has lost its officers, it is lost.” ‘The 
people should be cared for, maintain- 
ed well, kept in good-humour.” “ It 
would suffice that the good part of 
the populace should be made aware 
that at one toll of the bell, or at any 
other concerted signal, they should go 
into the square with weapons of their 
trade or any others that they could 
procure. The Vespers completed, the 
eighty would become the insurrec- 
tionary staff.” Why, we again ask, 
does the Emperor of the French for- 
get the desperate and deadly designs 
of this republican party of revolution? 
We reply, for this one sufficient 
reason—because he remembers but 
too well the Orsini attack made upon 
his own life in the streets of Paris. 
We believe, moreover, that he ab- 
stains from speaking openly of this 
revolutionary party, because his re- 
cently-assumed policy has for its 
express purpose, if not to propitiate 
the favour of this party, at least to 
mitigate its personal hostility. Or- 
sini sought to assassinate the Em- 
peror because his life and rule were 
deemed an insuperable impediment 
to Italian independence; and so- 
called Italian patriots, it is under- 
stood, have not ceased to plot his 
destruction as the surest means of 
accomplishing their designs. We 
must say we think it rather hard 
upon a raler, who, with many 
errors, has yet done great service 
to the cause of law and order, 
that he should thus be specially 
chosen as the victim of Italian pa- 
triots and assassins. We can well 
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understand why he should seek in 
the championship of Italian nation- 
ality a diversion of the dagger and 
the grenade from his own person to 
the lives of Austrian officers in Milan 
as more legitimate victims. Yet 
when this passing purpose shall have 
been answered, and when the ulterior 
question of the final adjustment of 
Italian complications must be met 
by constitutional reforms, then this 
sane revolutionary party, which like 
bandits and malaria rise as the natu- 
ral product of the soil, will once more 
threaten even their new deliverer 
with conspiracy and revolt. They 
plot against the constitution in Pied- 
mont; we see that they are ready for 
assassination in Milan. And surely 
it cannot be forgotten that they stab- 
bed in the open streets of Rome the 
Pope’s minister Rossi, even as he was 
entering the chambers to propose 
further concessions to the people. 
Napoleon III. would soon find in 
Italy, as indeed had been already 
proved in France, that the established 
law of revolutions knows no excep- 
tion ; that the people;:once clamvrous 
for change, know no moderation ; 
that their appetite, once pandered to, 
is satiated only by recurring excess; 
and that thus authority is subjected 
to successive catastrophes, power at 
length falls into the hands of the 
most desperate and worthless. To 
stay the downward career of such & 
course, history teaches but one re- 
medy,—the iron hand of military rale. 
That such a remedy is within the reach 
of the man who boasts that he can 
send 600,000 soldiers into the field, 
who can question? And thus may fitly 
end the dreams “of Italian indepen- 
dence ;” and thus may well be vindi- 
cated the claims of the elect of France 
to the gratitude of Italian patriots. 

In conclusion, we have adduced 
abundant reasons why our Govern- 
ment should give no support to a 
utopian war of independence. The 
nationality of Italy, we have seen, is 
but the baseless phantom of political 
romance. ‘ Nationality,” “ Indepen- 
dence,” “ Republicanism,” are words 
not of deliverance, but of delusion. 
And thus Italy, for past centuries, and 
even to present times, has remained 
a dependent nation—dependent, be- 
cause incapable of asserting or main- 
taining her individual existence. 
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Some years ago there was much 
reason for apprehending that the 
encyclopedists, in their frantic zeal 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
would Jay violent hands on the an- 
cient and established literature of 
the nursery and schoolroom, and 
ruthlessly consign it to the fate which 
befell the Alexandrian library at the 
hands of Amrou, General of the 
Caliph Omar. Certainly it was not 
owing to any compunctions visitings 
of conscience or tender suggestions 
of mercy, that those heavy-headed, 
hard-hearted, and cold-blooded utili- 
tarians did not succeed in making 
one general bonfire of the fairy tales 
and legends which have so long de- 
lighted the youth of Christendom, 
and which have contributed largely 
to the intellectual training of the 
greatest masters of poetry and ro- 
mance. More cruel even than her 
own sisters, they thoroughly hated 
Cinderella—they could see no gal- 
lantry in the achievements of Jack, 
that renowned queller of the giants— 
they demanded historical evidence 
fur the authenticity of Valentine and 
Orson—and, wilful and obstinate 
heathens, they even dared to enun- 
ciate a doubt that such a being as 
Tom Thumb had ever been swallowed 
by the red cow, or had sat in a horse’s 
ear! We are not persecutors; but 
we frankly own that such frightful 
infidelity as this seemed to us to war- 
rant the infiction, if not of the pile 
and gibbet, at least of the thumbkin 
and boot. It was the deliberate in- 
tention of those fiends in human 
shape to sow the seeds of scepticism 
in the cradle, and by making a her- 
etic of the suckling, to develop 
atheism in the man. Most fortu- 
nately their base, insidious, and dia- 
bolical attempts were utterly de- 
feated by the vigilance and high 
feeling of that meritorious class of 
persons who constitute the body- 
guard of our infants! The whole 
regiment of nurses—let us also in 
justice say, of governantes—rose in 


wild’ wrath at the first mention of 
the monstrous project, and drove the 
miscreants, compared with whom 
Tom Paine was an angel of light, and 
Voltaire an innocent cherub, from 
their premises, under a pelting shower 
of Babes’ Enlighteners, Infantine 
Instructors, Child’s Mental Philoso- 
phies, Boys’ Mathematical Recrea- 
tions, and Good Girls’ Pretty Prob- 
lems, which, with whole stacks of such 
pernicious stuff, had been manufac- 
tured expressly for the deterioration 
of the youthful mind. Well and 
bravely did the nurses do their duty 
by routing the enemy of infant-kind 
in that headlong charge, which more 
than any other event, we rejoice to 
say, has confirmed the faith of our 
youngsters in their favourite tradi- 
tions; it being now currently be- 
lieved throughout the nurseries, that 
some years ago the ogres of Britain 
attempted a general onslaught, with 
designs similar to those of King 
Herod, but were repulsed and slain 
by the nurses, under the leadership 
of that kind fairy (known to mortals 
by the name of Maga the Munificent), 
who has been the godmamma of so 
many princesses, and also has always 
been the guardian of good and con- 
fiding children. 

We doubt whether the earth can 
afford, or the mind of man conceive, 
an enjoyment more exquisite than 
that which is afforded to the child 
by the recitation of a fairy tale. As 
years advance, and the intellect be- 
comes matured, our faith in marvels 
woefully diminishes. The mention 
of a giant, whilome so tremendous a 
phantom to the imagination, suggests 
no picture save that of a crazy, 
knock-kneed, lubberly animal of the 
human species, measuring some two 
yards and a half in altitude, and 
cooped up in a yellow caravan. 
When we saunter in the summer 
gloaming by a haunted hillock, we 
no longer expect to hear sweet sounds 
of subterranean masic, or to see @ 
smart little dwarf, with a three- 
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cornered hat, start up from behind 
a stone, and offer us a draught of 
elfin home-brewed from a horn of 
gold and ivory. The only dwarfs 
that we know of are waspish little 
creatures, exhibited by way of con- 
trast to the aforesaid giants, and 
usually associated with a sickly and 
dyspeptic alligator. But no such 
doubts, no such idle questionings or 
obtrusive realities, obscure the ima- 
ginations of the child. For him, 
Beauty and the Beast are actual 
shapes—no dim allegories they! Sis- 
ter Lizzie, now merging upon sweet 
sixteen, whose caresses are scarce less 
sweet than the sugar-candy which she 
buys for her dear little brother, is Beau- 
ty, as a matter of course; and Beast 
is a kind of composite of Triton the 
old Newfoundland, and Haco the 
Shetland pony. There sits—oh, bliss 
of blisses !—most favoured of creation 
he!—the Yellow Dwarf, in a great 
big orange-tree, doing positively no- 
thing from morning to night save 
devouring the juicy St. Michaels! 
Then there’s that wondrous enchanted 
palace, with the thick hedge of thorns 
round it, the tops of the turrets only 
being visible above the screen, where- 
in, for a hundred years—oh, what a 
terrible long time!—has lain the 
bonnie princess in a deep sleep, with 
her cat, which is as like our own 
pussy as can be, lying curled up be- 
side her. Won't little Billy, when 
he grows bigger, try to get into that 
palace? Sooner than you think, 
brave Billy, shall you achieve that 
adventure; for this very night, so 
soon as sweet sleep has breathed 
upon your eyelids, shall you burst 
through the barrier of thorns, thread 
the long corridor where the guards 
lie sleeping, and awaken both Pussy 
and Princess from their century of 
unbroken repose. Talk, forsooth, of 
the enjoyment which a man derives 
from the perusal of the Waverley 
novels! What is that compared 
with the beatific ecstasy of a child 
while listening to a fairy tale ? 

We are aware that our excellent 
parochial pastor, Mr. Gideon Kettle- 
drummle, who is president of a so- 
ciety for the dissemination of infan- 
tine tracts under the specious name 
of Manna (a title which we must con- 
sider unfortunate, seeing that manna 
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,is only known to children as an ijn- 
gredient in the decoction of nauseous 
senna tea) disapproves of such tales, 
on the ground that they are not true, 
That was precisely what Solon the 
grim old snuffy lawgiver of Athens 
said to Thespis the tragediar, abusing 
him for the propagation of what he 
deemed to be palpable falsehood. 
But we submit that there is a vast 
difference between the cases. Thespis 
might not believe in what he repre- 
sented ; but a good, or, rather, first- 
rate nurse, judiciously selected from 
a rural district where the popular 
mythology still lingers, believes quite 
us firmly in the existence of fairies as 
Kettledrummle does in the articles of 
the Westminster Confession. Nor 
let the reverend Gideon turn up his 
eyes in horror at the thought that so 
much degrading superstition yet 
lingers in the land. Can he aver 
that even he is quite free from all 
tinge of superstition? Would he 
venture, even for an additional chal- 
der of stipend, to spend a night alone 
in that old dreary kirk of his, the 
window of which looks directly en 
the Witches’ Knowe, whereon, about 
two hundred years ago, his predeces- 
sor, who assisted at the Westminster 
Assembly, saw with approval three 
old women committed to the flames? 
Not he. It is firmly believed through- 
out the parish that the ghosts of the 
three murdered crones prowl nightly 
round the kirk in search of the cruel 
minister through whose evidence they 
were condemned ; and if they should 
chance to light upon his successor, 
who shall insure Kettledrummlé 
against receiving, not only the pun- 
ishment. originally designed, but the 
enormous accumulated interest which 
has since accrued? He knows that 
legend, and would not personally 
attempt to ascertain its truth for any 
augmentation in the power of the 
Teind Court to allocate. Moreover, 
if he regards superstition as a thing 
positively sinful, why, we may ask, 
did he set down his name as a mem- 
ber of the Wodrow Society. Wod- 
row was a firm believer in all man- 
ner of ghosts, apparitions, signs, 
tokens, and spiritualities; therein 
lies the whole merit, excellence, and 
raciness of his works. If Mr. Kettle- 
drummle loathes and despises these 
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things, why did he become a sub-, 


scriber? or, at all events, how can 
he with any degree of consistency 
proscribe the fairy tale? and, lastly, 
what evidence can he adduce of the 
falsity of these tales? Has it not 
occurred to him that they may be 
quite as true as Lord Macaulay’s 
History? Many of them—we have 
the authority of Mr. Dasent for 
saying so—are as old as the story 
of the Trojan war, which also has 
its complement of marvels. Will 
Mr. Kettledrummle venture to as- 
sert that there never was such a 
place as Troy, or such an expedition 
as. that of the Argonauts? Most 
assuredly he will not; for he well re- 
members that he was specially ex- 
amined regarding the details of these 
events when he went up for his 
degree of M.a., and was very nearly 
plucked for confounding Pollux 
and Castor with the brethren Mene- 
laus and Agamemnon. What better 
ground has he for challenging the 
reality of Jack of Cornwall, or the 
story of “ Puss in Boots?” If the 
horse of Achilles could speak, what 
was to prevent the feline ambassador 
from proclaiming the Marquis of Car- 
rabas ? 

Having disposed of Kettledrummle 
in this satisfactory manner, which 
must have carried conviction to the 
heart of every attentive reader, let us 
now make our apology to Mr. Dasent 
for having so long detained him on 
the threshold. The loss is ours, for 
we do not often meet with a more 
pleasant companion. Indeed so plea- 
sant is he, that we would rather 
choose to keep him in the parlour 
than allow him to wander upwards 
to the nursery ; for once there, we 
should be apprehensive that his 
gramarye might alienate the affec- 
tions of the bairns from their true- 
begotten father. His are not indeed 
exclusively children’s tales, for they 
are the stories of the Norsemen, 
the modern Sagas, which are told 
round many a Scandinavian hearth 
in the long winter nights, intermin- 
gled with those noble and roman- 
tic old ballads which are second 
only, if second they be, to the popu- 
lar poetry of Scotland, to which they 
bear a marked affinity. We shall 
quote his own vivid description of 
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the land to which those tales are in- 
digenous :— 


“Some of their tenderness and beauty 
may, it is hoped, be found in this Eng- 
lish translation : but to those who have 
ne ver been in the country where they 
are current, and who are not familiar 
with that hearty simple people, no words 
can tell the freshness and truth of the 
originals, It is not that the idioms of 
the two languages are different, for they 
are more nearly allied, both in vocabu- 
lary and construction, than any other 
two tongues, but it is the face of nature 
herself, and the character of the race 
that looks up to her, that fail to the 
mind’s eye. The west coast of Scotland 
is something like that nature in a gene- 
ral way, except that it is infinitely 
smaller and less grand;” (excuse us, 
Mr. Dasent, for asking parenthetically, 
whether you ever saw Lochs Broom or 
Torridon, or the scenery of the west of 
Sutherland, or the Coolin range in 
Skye?) “ but that constant, bright blue 
sky, those deeply indented, sinuous, 
gleaming friths, those headstrong rivers 
and headlong falls, those steep hill-sides, 
those long ridges of fells, those peaks 
and needles rising sharp above them, 
those hanging glaciers and wreaths of 
everlasting snow, those towering end- 
less pine forests, relieved by slender 
stems of silver birch, those green spots 
in the midst of the forest, those winding 
dales and upland lakes, those various 
shapes of birds and beasts, the mighty 
erashing elk, the fleet reindeer, the fear- 
less bear, the nimble lynx, the shy wolf, 
those eagles, and swans, and sea-birds, 
those many tones and notes of Nature’s 
voice making distant music through the 
twilight summer night, those brilliant 
flashing northern lights when days grow 
short, those dazzling blinding showérs 
of autumn snow, that cheerful winter 
frost and cold, that joy of sledging over 
the smooth ice, when the sharp-shod 
horse careers at full speed with the 
light sledge, or rushes down the steep 
pitches over the cracking snow through 
the green spruce-wood—all these form 
a Nature of their own. These particu- 
lar features belong in their fulness and 
combination to no other land. When 
in the midst of this natural scenery we 
find an honest manly race, not the race 
of the towns and cities, but of the dales 
and fells, free and unsubdued, holding 
its own in a country where there are 
neither lords nor ladies, but simple men 
and women. Brave men and fair wo- 
men, who cling to the traditions of their 
forefathers, and whose memory reflects 
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as from the faithful mirror of their native 
steel the whole history and progress of 
their race. When all these natural fea- 
tures, and such a manly race meet, 
then we have the stuff out of which 
these tales are made, the living rock 
out of which these sharp-cut national 
forms are hewn.” 


There is a deeper meaning in these 
observations of Mr. Dasent than may 
at once be conveyed to the mind even 
of the intelligent reader, who is only 
partially acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of the Norsemen and their 
history. They are now the most in- 
teresting and attractive race of pri- 
mitive people in Europe, quite within 
the boundary of civilisation, and yet 
untainted by its grosser vices. They 
are better educated and instructed 
than the peasantry of England, and 
are likewise more courteous and 
communicative. They are strictly 
and jealously national, proud of their 
country, and attached to their vener- 
able institations. They are kind, 
honest, hospitable, and believing; 
and therein, we think, lies the pecu- 
liarity of their popular tales and 
traditions, For be it remembered 
that the dark clond of Paganism 
rested over Scandinavia long after 
the light of Christianity was shining 
on every other country of Europe. 
It was not until the close of the 
eleventh century that the Norsemen 
finally renounced the worship and 
the rites of Odin, and therefore we 
find in their oral and traditionary 
literature many traces and indica- 
tions of that grand imaginative myth- 
ology once common to the Northern 
nations, As Mr. Dasent well observes 
in his fine introductory Essay :— 

“ As a matter of fact, it is far easier to 
change a form of religion than to extir- 
pate a faith. The first, indeed, is no eas 
matter, as those students of history well 
know who are acquainted with the tena- 
city with which a large portion of the 
English nation clung to the Church of 
Rome, long after the state had declared 
for the Reformation. But to change the 
faith of a whole nation in block and bulk 
on the instant, was a thing contrary to 
the ordinary working of Providence, and 
unknown even in the days of miracles, 
though the days of miracles had long 
ceased when Rome advanced against the 
North. There it was more politic to 
raise a cross in the grove where the 
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Sacred Tree had once stood, and to 
point to the sacred emblem which had 
supplanted the old object of national 
adoration, when the populace came at 
certain seasons with songs and dances 
to perform their heathen rites. Near 
the cross soon rose a church; and both 
were girt by a cemetery, the soil of 
which was doubly sacred as a heathen 
fane and a Christian yey: and 
where alone the bodies of the faithful 
could repose in peace. But the songs 
and dances and processions in the 
churchyard round the cross, continued 
long after Christianity had become do- 
minant. So also the worship of wells 
and springs was christianised when it 
was ome impossible to prevent it. 
Great churches arose over or near them, 
as at Walsingham, where an abbey, the 
holiest place in England after the shrine 
of St. Thomas at Canterbury, threw its 
majestic shade over the heathen wish- 
ing-well; and the worshippers of Odin 
and the Nornir were graduallyconverted 
into votaries of the Virgin Mary. Such 
practices form a.subject of constant re- 
monstrance and reproof in the treatises 
and penitential epistles of medieval 
divines, and in some few places and 
ehurches, even in England, such rites 
are still yearly celebrated.” 

In corroboratior of the above, and 
as further evidence of the tenacity of 
tradition and local custom, we may 
remark, that not many years have 
elapsed since a rite essentially hea- 
then, was practised in the Orkney 
islands. On a peninsula jutting into 
the considerable Jake of Stennis, on 
the mainland of Orkney, stands a 
magnificent Druidical circle, only in- 
ferior in size to the massive monu- 
ments of Stonehenge. Until recently, 
one of the stones, supposed to be 
that on which the sacrifices were 
offered, might be seen exhibiting a 
perforation through which lovers of 
the humbler classes were wont to 
join their hands, and plight their 
troth—a ceremony which was called 
the promise of Odin, and regarded 
as peculiarly binding. In all proba- 
bility the custom would have been 
in observance at the present day, but 
for the utilitarian zeal of an agricul- 
turist who rented a neighbouring 
farm. This man, as hairy a Celt as 
ever pranced round a couple of 
crossed claymores, having occasion 
to put up some enclosures, cast a 
covetous eye upon the Druidical 
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circle, which appeared to him pecu- 
liarly well suited for his purpose ; 
and, before the authorities could in- 
terfere, blew the sacrificial stones into 
shivers with gunpowder, and so effec- 
tually exploded the last remnant of 
that arcient superstition. 

The tales selected by Mr. Dasent 
do not, however, bear directly upon 
the Scandinavian mythology; nor 
are they even local legends of Trolls, 
Necks, Weerwolves, apparitions, and 
witchcraft, which abound in every 
district of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Schleswig, Holstein, and 
Lunenburg. We refer those of our 
readers who may be curious on such 
ubjects to Thorpe’s Northern My- 
thology, which is a complete and 
most entertaining repertory of that 
sort of supernatural Jore. Mr. Dasent 
has confined his collection to that 
kind of story or fairy tale, the proper 
exordium of which is “ Once upon a 
time ;” which, in the great majority 
of cases, belongs to no locality, has 
no limits to its enchantment, and 
professes to take us, if need be, be- 
yond the actual surface of the globe, 
the caverns of the wind, or the 
mysterious region which lies to the 
east of the sun and the west of the 
moon, so far away from this earth 
that even witches have doubts as to 
its existence. These tales, therefore, 
as we shall have occasion to show, 
are not to be regarded exclusively as 
the product or property of the Norse- 
men. They are simply Norse versions 
of stories which are and have been 
floating all over Europe for many 
ages, the origin of which it is now 
difficult if not impossible to deter- 
mine. Mr. Dasent, who has evidently 
bestowed much pains upon the sub- 
ject, thinks that he can trace them 
to the East, the common mother of 
the European nations; and his theory 
seems to be, that many of those tales, 
nay, many of the local Jegends which 
pass current among us for historical 
facts, are mere echoes of the long 
ago, from the banks of the Ganges or 
the gloomy ravines of the Caucasus. 
This is not only Mr. Dasent’s theory 
but his favourite hobby ; and he can- 
ters away upon it in a most reckless 
manner, clean across the flower-beds 
of tradition, smashing tulips, and 
breaking carnations, on his way to 


an eastern goal, For example, he 
would have us believe that William 
Tell did not shoot the arrow from 
the head of his son, because “ this 
story of the bold archer who saves 
his life by shooting an apple from 
the head of his child at the command 
of a tyrant, is common to the whole 
Aryan race!” And then he gives us 
instances of the same kind of feat 
from Saxo Grammaticus, the Sagas, 
the Malleus Maleficorum, and the 
old English ballad of Adam Bell and 
his comrades. Having thus brought 
together a stock of precedents, he 
thus calmly extinguishes William 
Tell: “* What shall we say then, but 
that the story of this bold master- 
shot was primeval among many 
tribes and races, and that it only 
crystallized itself round the great 
name of Tell by that process of 
attraction which invariably leads a 
grateful people to throw such mythic 
wreaths, such garlands of bold deeds 
of precious memory, round the brow 
of its darling champion.” This is cer- 
tainly the queerest kind of logic we 
ever met with. The story of Tell we 
are desired to regard as mythical, be- 
cause there are older stories of arch- 
ers who performed the same feat. 
Very well—let us fall back on the 
next story in point of date. Was it 
true or false? ‘False clearly,” Mr. 
Dasent must in consistency reply, 
“because there are yet older le- 
gends.” So with the next, and the 
next, until we have exhausted all 
the legends, and receded to a primi- 
tive period when apples were no bet- 
ter than crabs. Apply the same rule, 
and the assassination of the Red 
Comyn by Bruce before the altar at 
Dumfries becomes a myth, because 
Brutus stabbed Cesar in the senate- 
house before the statue of Pompey; 
and that deed also may be proved to 
be a myth from many antecédents, 
as unfortunately there are many 
stories before Ceesar’s time of assas- 
sinations before altars and statues. 
Hear him again: “ Nor let any pious 
Welshman be shocked if we venture 
to assert that Gellert, that famous 
bound upon whose last resting-place 
the traveller comes as he passes 
down the lovely vale of Gwynant, 
is a mythical dog, and never snuffed 
the fresh breeze in the forest of Snow- 
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don, nor saved his master’s child from 
ravening wolf. This, too, is a primeval 
story, told with many variations. 
Sometimes the foe is a wolf, sometimes 
a bear, sometimes a snake. It, too, 
came from the East.” Mr. Dasent may 
rest assured that his reasoning will 
bring no conviction to a single de- 
scendant of Cadwallader. It just 
amounts to this, that no remarkable 
circumstances can have occurred, or 
remarkable deed have been performed 
twice, since this round world began. 
That a dog should attack a wolf is 
natural; that a father, seeing the 
cradle overturned, and the dog’s jaws 
bloody, should suppose that it had 
worried the child, is natural also; 
and that the same accident should 
have occurred repeatedly in countries 
where wolves were numerous, houses 
uuprotected by the inventions of 
Obubb, and hounds kept for family 
defence, is not, we think, any special 
subject of wonder. Not long ago, 
in a book purporting to be sketches 
of life at the court of a native Indian 
prince, we read an account of a man- 
eating horse, a frightful brute, which 
was the terror of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Had that, book been 
written three hundred years ago, Mr. 
Dasent, if true to this principle of 
his, would have treated it as a myth, 
and referred us to the horses of: Dio- 
mede. There are numerous stories 
extant in all countries of children 
being carried off by eagles, a thing 
more unlikely to occur than the com- 
bat of a dog with a prowling wolf— 
must we consider each story as the 
resetting of some legend, which only 
has occurred once, perhaps to the 
eldest born of Japhet, when the 
eagles, emancipated from the ark, 
began to build in’ the cliffs of Ara- 
rat ? 

As we are dealing with the work 
of a highly accomplished scholar, we 
consider ourselves entitled to look 
out for the chinks in his armour, and 
this is the vulnerable point. Adora- 
tion of remote antiquity has led Mr. 
Dasent astray. We do not believe 
that any of these Norse tales, uncon- 
nected with the peculiar mythology 
of the people, are their old inheritance 
from the east, or that they are nearly 
80 ancient as he thinks them to be. 
We are at one with him in his ap- 


peteten and high estimate of the 
orsemen. With many of us of the 
east coast of Scotland that is an 
ancestral feeling; for the oldest 
families there are of Scandinavian, 
rather than of. Saxon or Celtic blood. 
But the earlier Scandinavians, though 
a splendid race of reavers, pirates, 
and discoverers, were of all others 
the least likely to perpetuate tales of 
orientgl fancy. We know positively 
nothing from sure historical sources 
regarding their early origin ; and even 
tradition, usually so garrulous and 
confident, in this instance gives us 
little aid. We cannot with confi- 
dence assert that the terrible Cimbri 
and Teutones, who, about the year 
B.o. 108, commenced a war with im- 
perial Rome and maintained it for 
eight years, were ancestors of the 
Norsemen. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the Cimbri then occu- 
pied Denmark and Jutland, but 
whether or not they were leagued 
with the Suiones, who appear to 
have been the ancient possessors of 
Sweden, cannot now be determined. 
Plutarch, who was very scrupulous 
as to his authorities, thus speaks of 
them in his life of Caius Marius: 
“The account of Jugurtha’s defeat 
and captivity had hardly reached Rome, 
when news was brought of the invasion 
of the Teutones and Cimbri. At first it 
exceeded all credit as to the number and 
strength of the approaching army ; but 
at length that report proved much in- 
ferior to the truth, for they were three 
hundred thousand fighting men, besides 
a far greater number of women and 
children, Their pretence was the seek- 
ing new countries to sustain their great 
multitudes, and cities where they might 
settle and inhabit; as they had heard 
that the Celts before them had expelled 
the Etrurians, and possessed themselves 
of the best part of Italy. These having 
no commerce with the southern nations, 
and coming from countries far remote, 
no man knew what people they were, or 
whence they came, who thus like a cloud 
lowered over Gaul and Italy; yet, by 
their grey eyes, and the largeness of 
their stature, they were thought to be 
some of those Germans that dwelt by the 
northern sea; besides, the Germans in 
their language call robbers Cimbri. 
“There are some who say that such 
is the vast extent of the country of the 
Celts, that it reaches from the western 
ocean and northern climes to the Lake 
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Meotis eastward, and to that part of 
Scythia which borders upon the Euxine 
Sea: that there the two nations mingle 
together; that they make sapier 
draughts out of their country, not all 
at once, or continually, but at the 
spring season every year ; that by means 
of these annual supplies they have 
gradually swarmed over the greatest 
part of the European continent; and 
that, though they are separately distin- 
guished by different names according to 
the different clans of which they are 
compounded, yet their whole army is 
comprehended under the general name 
of Celto-Seythe.” 


This formidable band marched 
southward in spite of all opposition. 
“ They were,” says Plutarch, “ of an 
invincible strength and fierceness in 
battle, and came on with the same 
irrisistible violence as a devouring 
flame ; nor could any withstand their 
fury in their march, but all that came 
in their way were trodden down or 
driven before them, like so many 
sheep, of whom they had many a prey. 
Many Roman armies, and many offi- 
cers of great reputation, who had the 
care of the Transalpine Gaul com- 
mitted to their charge, were defeated, 
or fled ignominiously before them. 
And indeed the faint resistance these 
barbarians met with in their first 
efforts, chiefly encouraged them to 
bend their march towards Rome. 
For having vanquished all they set 
upon, and being well laden with 
plunder, they resolved to settle them- 
selves nowhere until they should have 
razed the city, and wasted all Italy.” 

‘Had the Cimbri and Teutons ad- 
hered to this resolution, it is very 
robable that they might have entered 
Rome as conquerors; for there were 
few troops at that time in Italy, and 
the consternation of the citizens 
amounted to a positive panic. But, 
by one of those sudden changes of 
purpose which are so often exhibited 
by hordes of invading barbarians, the 
Northmen turned towards Spain, 
thereby giving time to Marius to 
transport his legions from Africa, and 
to complete his military preparations. 
When, therefore, first the Teutons 
and then the Cimbri entered Italy, 
they found themselves opposed by 
the flower of the Roman, army, and 
after three bloody and desperate 
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engagements were almost entirely 
annihilated.. 

The worship of Odin could not 
then have been in existence; for 
Odin the leader, if the voice of tradi- 
tion be true (and we have no other 
testimony on the point), was not 
heard of in the north of Europe until 
about thirty years afterwards. He 
is said to have made a league with 
Gylf or Gylfe, the first king of 
Sweden, n.c. 57, and to have settled 
his son Skiold as, king in Denmark. 
What he was or whence he came, it 
is difficult todetermine. Saxo Gram- 
maticus represents him as a leader 
and priest, from Asia, who with 
twelve other priests came through 
Germany to Scandinavia, flying be- 
fore the victorious arms of the 
Romans, From the near proximity 
of dates, it might plausibly be con- 
jectured that Odin was one of the 
chiefs who led back the remnants of 
the Cimbrian and Teutonic forces 
after their defeats in Italy, and estab- 
lished his rule in Denmark, in which 
country his memory was regarded 
with most especial veneration. We 
know from the authority of Tacitus, 
who wrote two centuries after the 
time of Marius, that the Cimbri were 
then still in possession of Denmark, 
though no longer an object of terror 
or apprehension to Rome. As he 
speaks very pointedly with regard 
to them, we shall take leave to quote 
his words :— 


“In the same northern part of Ger- 
many we find the Cimbrians on the 
margin of the ocean; a people at pre- 
sent of small consideration, though their 
glory can never die. Monuments of 
their former strength and importance 
are still to be seen on either shore. 
Their camps and lines of cireumvalla- 
tion are not yet erased. From the ex- 
tent of ground which they occupied, 
you may even now form an estimate of 
the force and resources of the state; 
and the account of their grand army, 
which consisted of such prodigious num- 
bers, seems to be verified. It was in the 
year of Rome 640, in the consulship of 
Cecilius Metellus and Papirius Carbo, 
that the arms of the Cimbrians first 
alarmed the world.” 


These are no doubt scanty mate- 
rials from which to extract an hypo- 
thesis, but we have, at all events, the 
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reliable testimony of two historians 
that the Cimbri were located in Den- 
mark a hundred years before and a 
hundred years after the Christian era. 
Odin, therefore, who, according to 
tradition, appeared in the interval, 
did not displace them, as the leader 
of an overwhelming host of invaders 
certainly would have done. He must 
either have been a native chief, which 
we think is the more probable con- 
jectare, or an artful impostor, like 
Mahomet, belonging to some neigh- 
bouring tribe. This does not in any 
way invalidate the claim of the Norse- 
men to an eastern descent, for Plu- 
tarch seems to have been of opinion 
that all the tribes then located in the 
north of Europe were of the same 
blood, reaching from the German 
Ocean to the Sea of Azoff; and as the 
tide of population must have rolled 
from the east to the west, their origin 
was no doubt Asiatic. That Odin in- 
vented or introduced the Scandina- 
vian mythology, is, we think, very 
unlikely, for it bears internal evi- 
dence of a much older date. He had 
the address, however, or his followers 
did it for him, to claim a prominent 
place in that mythology ; in which 
attempt he succeeded better than 
Romulus, who, though he vehemently 
desired to be worshipped as a deity, 
received barely that secondary hon- 
our of heathen canonisation, the 
questionable rank of a demigod. 

We do not believe that any of these 
tales which Mr. Dasent has given us 
from the Norse, came through Scy- 
thia from the east. If they. are 
oriental—which may well be, for 
some of them appear too light and 
airy to have been hatched in the 
rugged north—we think it most pro- 
bable that they were brought into 
Europe by the Saracens who came 
into Spain in the year 718. This 
store may have been increased about 
the time of the Crusades, and as trade 
was opened with the Levant; and the 
subsequent wide dissemination of the 
tales throughout Europe is very easily 
accounted for. Besides the Trouba- 
dours of Provence, and the Trouveres 
of France, who took rank as original 
poets—besides the ministrels, jong- 
leurs, and others who _itinerated 
Europe during the middle ages as 
dispensers of song and music—there 


was a numerous class of men who 
earned their livelihood simply by the 
recounting of tales. As in a ruder 
age the appetite for the marvellous 
is always strongly developed, these 
narrators, for so we must style them 
rather than reciters, were obliged to 
tax their powers of invention to the 
uttermost; and as the priesthood 
was jealous of allowing legends of 
the saints to be promulgated other- 
wise than irom the pulpit, these 
caterers for the popular taste took 
possession of fairyland, conjured up 
whole armies of giants, dwarfs, mer- 
maids, enchanters, and the like, 
were most deft at metamorphoses, 
and made the services of the animal 
kingdom available by endowing birds, 
beasts, and even fishes, with human 
intelligence and speech. A good tale, 
therefore, whether newly invented or 
borrowed from an eastern apologue, 
was passed rapidly from mouth to 
mouth, and translated from speech 
to speech, undergoing no other varia- 
tion than such as was necessary to 
recommend it to a new locality. 
That we conceive to be the true ex- 
planation of the universality of the 
European tales, which, in the middle 
ages, welled up in France as a 
common centre-spring, and thence 
diffused themselves to the remotest 
nooks and regions, where they are 
still cherished and recited by the pea- 
santry, whose taste for traditionary 
lore has not been superseded by the — 
efforts of an industrious press. It is 
curious to remark that, while these 
tales have floated all over the Con- 
tinent, the ballads or rhyming tradi- 
tions of each people, except where 
the languages are cognate, are na- 
tional and apart. The reason is 
simply this. A prose story, once com- 
prehended, can be retailed without 
difficulty in another tongue. The 
substance is all in all. Buta ballad 
is a much more artistic performance. 
Its excellence does not depend so 
much upon the subject as upon the 
expression; and in times when writ- 
ten copies of popular recited ballads 
could not be procured, there was, of 
course, a serious obstacle in the way 
of translation. In a few instances we 
find some resemblance between Dan- 
ish and Scotch ballads—so much, in- 
deed, as to warrant the conclusion 
' 
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that one or other of the writers must 
have heard them chanted in a foreign 
tongue; but these are exceptional 
cases, The general rule is that the 
popular ballad poetry of each coun- 
try is indigenous; but that the pepu- 
lar prose legends are common Euro- 
pean property. 

Accordingly, in reading Mr. Das- 
ent’s collection, we recognise, with 
great delight, many of our oldest 
friends, a little disguised, no doubt, 
in the Norwegian garb, as was to 
be expected, seeing that they have 
tarried so long among the fiords, but 
as easily detected by us as is a 
deserter from one of her Majesty’s 
regiments by a lynx-eyed recruiting 
sergeant. We can, however, take 
little credit to ourselves for clairvoy- 
ance, as Mr. Dasent has been most 
candid as to the personality and 
antecedents of his legendary con- 
tingent. In “Lord Peter” we re- 
cognise at once our favourite “ Puss 
in Boots ;” the story of “ Boots who 
ate a match with the Troll” is an 
episode from “ Jack the Giantkiller ;” 
and “ The Husband who was to mind 
the House,” is a wonderfully accurate 
prose version of the very old Scottish 
ballad of “The Wife of Auchter- 
muchty.” But perhaps the most 
curious story in the whole collection 
is that entitled, ‘‘ East o’ the Sun and 
West o’ the Moon,” which appears 
to us, beyond a doubt, to have been 
founded upon the very beautiful 
legend of Cupid and Psyche, as told 
by Apuleius of Madaura. We per- 
ceive at once that it is an original 
form of the tale of “ Beauty and the 
Beast,” bat here alone, so far as we 
are aware, can it be distinctly traced 
to the classic source ; and, what is still 
more remarkable, the Scottish popu- 
lar version of that tradition has been 
derived from the Norse. Mr. Robert 
Chambers, in his Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland, has given us two prose 
versions of the same story, collected 
from tradition, as the ‘ Red,” and 
“ Black Bull of Norroway,” which 
obviously must have come to us from 
Scandinavia; so that diluted Apu- 
leius, after having undergone the 
probation of many Norwegian crones, 
seems to have passed into Scotland, 
where unfortunate Cupid, not visible 
in the ancient legend, appears as the 
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“ Red Etin ;” a monster so frightfal 
that no mythologist has dared to give 
a sketch of his appearance, It is 
curious also to remark that the well- 
known German story of Rumple- 
stiltskin is current in Scotland under 
the name of “ Whuppity Stoorie,” 
the heroine being called the Guidwife 
of Kittlerumpit, a coincidence in 
sound which we can hardly regard 
as fortuitous. 

As no review that does not furnish 
a specimen of the author’s matter 
can be altogether satisfactory, we 
shall extract one short story, premis- 
ing that it is by no means the best 
in the volume. Want of space com- 
pels us to pass over the longer tales, 
of which “Hacon Grizzlebeard,” 
“The Master Thief” (originally pub- 
lished in the Magazine), “ Rich Peter 
the Pedlar,” ‘ Dapplegrim,” and 
“The Twelve Wild Ducks,” are, 
besides those which we have already 
mentioned, the most lively and cha- 
racteristic; and we prefer giving a 
story which is clearly of Norse in- 
vention ; not the echo, however plea- 
santly repeated, of some old Euro- 
pean tradition. 


“Tue Cat on THE DovreEFELt. 


“Once on a time there was a man up 
in Finmark who had caught a great 
white bear, which he was going to take 
to the King of Denmark, Now it so fell 
out that he came to the Dovrefell just 
about Christmas Eve, and there he turn- 
ed into a cottage where a man lived 
whose name was Halvor, and asked the 
man if he could get house-room there 
for his bear and himself. 

‘**Heaven never help me, if what I 
say isn’t true!’ said the man; ‘but we 
can’t give any one house-room just now, 
for every Christmas Eve such a pack of 
Trolls come down upon us, that we are 
forced to flit, and haven’t so much as a 
house over our own heads, to say no- 
thing of lending one to any one else,’ 

“*Oh!’ said the man, ‘if that’s all, 
you can very well lend me your horse; 
my bear can lie under the stove yonder, 
and I can sleep in the side-room,’ 

“Well, he begged so hard, that at last 
he got leave to stay there; so the people 
of the house flitted out, and before they 
went, everything was got ready for the 
Trolls; the tables were laid, and there 
was rice porridge, and fish boiled in lye, 
and sausages, and all else that was good, 
just as for any other grand feast. 
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“So when everything was ready, down 
came the Trolls. Some were great, and 
some were small ; some had long tails, 
and some had no tails at all; some, too, 
had long, long noses; and they ate and 
drank, and tasted everything. Just 
then, one of the little Trolls caught 
sight of the white bear, who lay under 
the stove ; so he took a piece of sausage 
and stuck it on a fork, and went and 
poked it up against the bear’s nose, 
screaming out— 

“*Pussy, will you have some sausage?’ 

“Then the white bear rose up and 

wled, and hunted the whole pack of 
them out of doors, both great afl small. 

“Next year Halvor was out in the 
wood, on the afternoon of Christmas eve, 
cutting wood before the holidays, for he 
thought the Trolls would come again ; 
and just as he was hard at work, he 
heard a voice in the wood calling out— 

“* Halvor, Halvor!’ 

«“¢ Well,’ said Halvor, ‘here I am.’ 

“*Have you got your big cat with 
you still?’ 

“ ‘Yes, that Ihave,’ said Halvor, ‘she’s 
lying at home under the stove, and what's 
more, she has now got seven kittens, far 
bigger and fiercer than she is herself.’ 

“<Q, then, we'll never come to see 
you again,’ bawled out the Troll away 
in the wood, and he kept his word; for 
since that time the Trolls have never 
eaten their Christmas brose with Halvor 
on the Dovrefell.” 


We shall now take leave of Mr. 
Dasent, hoping to meet with him 
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again in the character of a Norse in- 
terpreter. In these days of literary 
activity every novelty has a charm; 
and there is one field open to legend- 
ary research which, so far as we know, 
remains still unexplored. We allude 
to Iceland, the mother country of the 
Sagas, which has provided and pre- 
served the historical materials that 
throw so much light on the early 
movements of the northern nations, 
their vast enterprise and activity, and 
the extent of their conquests and ex- 
plorations. Iceland, discovered and 
colonised so early as the ninth cen- 
tury, never disturbed by war, and 
never implicated in any European 
strife, has long enjoyed, especially 
among the other Scandinavians, a 
high literary reputation. In olden 
times it was peculiarly the country 
of ‘the poet and the historian; the 
most famous of the Skalds were na- 
tives of Iceland ; and it was the sole 
repository of Runic lore. Even now 
the acquirements and accomplish- 
ments of the people are much greater 
than could be expected from their 
isolation and apparent scantiness of 
means; and as they still adhere to 
their old customs and pastimes, cheer- 
ing the long arctic nights with tale 
and song, we are entitled to believe 
that a rich legendary treasure would 
reward the efforts of an adventurous 
and competent collector. 





NAPOLEON III. 


Tue session of Parliament has open- 
ed under circumstances which are 
momentous, and may prove memora- 
ble. The present is a Reform Parlia- 
ment. The successive pledges of the 
last half-dozen years are at last about 
to be redeemed, and by men unbound 
by pledges. What the Whigs pro- 
Iised, and promised again, yet never 
did more than promise, the Con- 
servatives are about to fulfil. The 


question of Parliamentary Reform, 
which, ever since his fali in the be- 
ginning of 1852, Lord John Russell 
has attempted to trade on as a means 
of regaining his lost popularity, and 
which Lord Palmerston took up only 
that he might shirk it, Lord Derby 


AND EUROPE. 


is resolved to deal with, that it may 
be settled. Was it this that gave to 
the opening of Parliament its un- 
usual interest? Mr. Bright had been 
doing his best to get up an agitation 
—holding meetings in half-a-dozen 
of the larger towns best affected to 
Radicalism—denouncing everything 
as wrong—exhorting the working 
classes to remember 1882, and warn- 
ing them that unless they carried the 
agitation to “the brink of civil war,” 
they need not even yet hope to ob- 
tain their “rightful heritage!” So 
that a stormy session may by some 
have been looked for, in which the 
very bases of the constitution would 
be shaken by the surges of Radical- 
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ism, the House of Lords put an end 
to, and even our gracious Sovereign 
reduced to a tenure of good behaviour, 
or what might appear so in the eyes 
of Mr. Bright. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, it was not Reform—it 
was not the pacific work of domestic 
improvement, that excited most at- 
tention in the Royal Address, or gave 
the tone to the debates which fol- 
lowed. It was the rumours of war 
coming thick and fast from the, Con- 
tinent, and the note of defensive pre- 
paration contained in the royal state- 
ment that it had become necessary ‘‘to 
reconstruct the British fleet.” When 
had such an announcement been 
made before? What did it point to? 
What were the urgent circumstances 
which called it forth now? 

The year had opened ominously, 
For some weeks before the old year 
expired, rumours of unusual disaffec- 
tion and incipient revolt had reached 
us from the Italian possessions of 
Austria—ramonurs, it was remarked, 
which were always magnified as they 
passed through Turin, and which 
were reproduced in their gravest form 
in the Parisian journals. At the 
same time Sardinia had been keeping 
up a larger army than needful, and 
at a review the King had brusquely 
exhorted the troops to maintain their 
efficiency, as they would be needed 
in spring. Sardinia seemed bent on 
exciting troubles; yet her power was 
so incommensurate with her obvious 
wish, that little uneasiness was created 
in the public mind, as it was felt 
that peace could not be broken so 
long as the great Powers were re- 
solved to maintain it, And that 
view was a true one. But on New 
Year’s Day a report suddenly flashed 
abroad that the French Emperor, 
while greeting cordially the repre- 
sentatives of all the other Powers, 
had addressed angry words to the 
ambassador of Austria—a report 
which at once embodied itself at 
Paris in a panic; and the sight of 
the French Funds dropping down five 
per cent. was, like the sudden fall of 
mercury in a barometer, received by 
the European public as indicative of 
coming storms. The words actually 
spoken by the Emperor (and doubt- 
less used by him with most perfect 
premeditation) might mean nothing 
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or everything; and the fact that they 
were immediately understood in the 
latter sense in Paris, seems to imply 
that this was the view adopted by 
those who were partially admitted to 
the secret thoughts of the Imperial 
mind. Days passed, and the panic 
continued, and every journal in 
Europe was commenting on this un- 
expected portent of troubles; yet the 
Moniteur was silent. Had the Em- 
peror not been known to have been 
revolving in his mind the expedi- 
ency of a quarrel with Austria, no 
such warlike meaning would have 
been attached to his words by those 
who were present and spread the 
report; or if the Emperor had left 
himself misunderstood, and had de- 
sired to remove the warlike impres- 
sion, the Moniteur would have spoken 
out immediately. But it kept silence. 
The Imperial ear wished to hear dis- 
tinctly the echoes which his words 
awakened. And when at length a 
“note” did appear in the official 
journal, its language was not very 
reassuring: it seemed little else than 
the voice of one who, whatever his 
designs, wished to preserve the cour- 
tesies of imperial intercommunication. 
The facts, too, now began to corro- 
borate the warlike meaning attached 
to the Emperor’s words. The din of 
preparation became loud in every 
arsenal of France. The cannon- 
foundries were actively at work; 
whole regiments of soldiers were 
drafted from their ordinary duties 
to assist in the manufacture of car- 
tridges; stores of biscuit, wine, and 
other commissariat supplies, began 
daily to arrive at Toulon and Mar- 
seilles; some batteries of the Empe- 
ror’s new cannon, of which such mar- 
vels are reported, were placed ready 
for the field in the same arsenals; 
floating batteries on a new model 
were ordered to be constructed; 
transports were largely contracted 
for; the spare troops were ordered 
home from Algeria, and the men-of-* 
war were summoned to return from 
all quarters of the sea. Sardinia had 
been long engaged in similar prepara- 
tions. And, to add to the fast-in- 
creasing disquietude, it was suddenly 
announced that a matrimonial alli- 
ance between the French and Sar- 
dinian Courts was about to be formed, 
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by the marriage of Prince Napoleon 
to the eldest daughter of King Victor 
Emmanuel. Hardly was the union 
announced ere it was consummated. 
The contracting parties were quite 
unknown to each other; yet so hur- 
riedly was the affair carried through, 
that the Prince, who arrived in Turin 
on one Sunday, left it on the Sunday 
following with the young Princess 
as his wife. And on embarking at 
Genoa, Prince Napoleon assured the 
authorities who waited to pay their 
homage, that, “in evil fortune or in 
good, the two nations wefe now 
allied as well as the dynasties.” 
Meanwhile General Niel, the first 
military engineer of France, and who 
had accompanied Prince Napoleon, 
paid visits of inspection to Alessan- 
dria and other Sardinian strong 
places, manifestly with a view to 
help with his advice the Sardinian 
generals, as well as be able to report 
precisely to his Imperiai master as to 
the military resources of the Court of 
Turin. Very express rumours at the 
same time began to circulate, to the 
effect that a treaty had been con- 
cluded between France and Sardinia, 
the contents of which had, by these 
Powers, been communicated to, and 
approved of by Russia. “On the 
next day but one to that on which 
Prince Napoleon had his first in- 
terview with the Princess Clotilde,” 
says the Independance Belge (a 
journal especially well informed in 
Russian diplomacy), “a seeret' treaty 
was signed by M. de Cavour, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in Sardinia, on 
the one hand, and by General Niel, 
on behalf of the Emperor Napoleon, 
on the other.” A statement which, 
we believe, will be found to be cor- 
rect. Austria, of course, by this time 
had taken the alarm. She also was 
now busy with warlike prep&rations, 
hurrying fresh troops into Italy, 


reinforcing the garrisons of Ancona, 


and other menaced points—erecting 
defences for the seaward front of 
Venice—placing troops in all her 
seaports of Istria—and summoning 
her few ships of war to return imme- 
diately to the Adriatic, in evident 
anticipation of being attacked in that 
quarter by the French fleet. She 
also came into the money market 
to raise a loan of £6,000,000, while 
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Sardinia was known to be about to 
adopt a similar course with a view 
to provide herself with the sinews 
of war. 

Such was the aspect of affairs when 
the British Parliament opened on the 
8d of February. A crisis so seri- 
ous was too delicate a matter to be 
handled by the movers and seconders 
of the Address in either House; but - 
no sooner was this comparatively 
routine portion of the proceedings 
gone through, than the chiefs of the 
Opposition rose to require from the 
Government information as to the 
exact posiiion of affairs, and as to the 
line of policy which they were pursu- 
ing in.regard to it. The subject is a 
momentous one—the question is only 
at its beginning, and it is important 
to note the views expressed on this 
occasion by the parliamentary leaders. 
Earl Granville, who introduced the 
subject, began by describing the state 
of Italy. ‘“ Your Lordships,” he said, 
‘* are all aware of the kind of govern- 
ment that exists in Naples. But 
with regard to that kingdom the case 
presents no complication; because it 
depends solely on a change of opinion 
in the ruler, who may yet call to his 
counsels some wise and influential 
minister, or may, in the natural course 
of events, be succeeded by his son, 
when it is quite possible that that 
which is now a bad government may 
be converted into a good one. With 
respect to Central Italy, the question 
is very different. I have lately come 
from the capital of the Papal States, 
and ... itis undoubtedly the fact that 
the entire lay population of these 
States are, almost to a man, hostile to 
the polity under which they now live.” 
Coming to Lombardo-Venetian pro- 
vinces of Austria, he said that the 
evils of a rigorous rule which they 
experienced were “common to the 
majority of the Continental nations ;” 
that some of the evils complained of 
by the Lombards were, “he would 
not say sentimental, but hardly of a 
very practical nature ;” and that 
“their internal government is certain- 
ly better eared for than that of any part 
of Southern Italy. “‘But,”he continued, 
‘it is not fur us to diseuss whether 
Lombardy might or might not be 
better governed ;” for “ these pro- 
vinces belong to Austria under treaties 
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which have by long continuance be- 
come a portion of the public law of 
Europe.” Ooming next to Sardinia, 
he said—“it appears that, partly 
from motives of sympathy with the 
Italian cause, and partly—it is vain 
to deny it—from an ambition for 
territorial aggrandisement, Sardinia 
is now arming herself far beyond her 
resources, and language is held by 
her which leads to a well-founded 
apprehension that she is about to 
engage in war. At this moment 
rumours of such a war are rife; and, 
as far as can be ascertained, these 
rumours are rendered possible by the 
attitude taken by Sardinia, and a 
report of certain words said to have 
been addressed by the Emperor of the 
French to the Ambassador of Aus- 
tria.” On so momentous a question, 
the Earl said, he felt justified in de- 
manding of the Government, if not an 
opinion on the future course of events, 
at least a clear statement of their past 
policy. And he added :— 


“If they can say that during the 
course of these events they have spoken 
equally to Austria, to Sardinia, and to 
France, in the firm, candid, and friendly 
manner in which they were entitled to 
speak, avoiding any unnecessary or irri- 
tating menace on the one hand, but on 
the other declaring their steady convic- 
tion that the maintenance of existing 
treaties is necessary to the peace and 
tranquillity of the future ; and if, in ad- 
dition,they have entered into no engage- 
ments whatever, binding this country 
to take any course, at any time, other 
than the honour of England and the 
welfare of Europe may demand,—in 
that case, I am sure that Her Majesty’s 
Government will receive the hearty sup- 
port that will enable them to speak 
with greater force and influence in any 
difficult circumstances that may hereaf- 
ter arise.” 


Nothing could be more clear and 
masterly than the reply which this 
appeal drew forth from the Premier. 
Lord Derby, when at the helin of 
affairs, has always shown a remark- 
ably keen perception and sound judg- 
ment in foreign affairs; and in his 
speech on this occasion the statesman 
was visible in every sentence. The 
principles of foreign policy which he 
so eloquently enunciated in his me- 
morable speech on taking office in 
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1852, and which he reiterated on his 
return to office a year ago, he had 
now been called to act upon in cir- 
cumstances of unusual gravity and 
delicacy. Nor had he been found 
wanting in the crisis. He commenced 
his statement by saying that he cor- 
dially, subscribed to the doctrine of 
his noble friend, “ that with the in- 
ternal government of Lombardy, be 
it wise or unwise, be it mild or severe, 
we have nothing todo. By inherit- 
ance, by long-continued possession, 
by the faith of treaties which, if once 
broken through, must cause incal- 
culable mischief to the tranquillity of 
Europe, by all these ties Austria has 
acquired a hold over her Italian pro- 
vinces, of which neither we, nor any 
nation, under any plea or upon any 
pretext, has a right to deprive her.” 
He likewise concurred with Lord 
Granville that it is not in Lombardy 
nor in Naples that the main danger 
exists, but in the Papal States, which 
he styled “the plague-spot of Italy.” 
“Tt is notorious to all the world,” 
said the Premier, “that if public 
feeling there were not kept down by 
the presence of two foreign arniies, 
all the respect and veneration which 
are paid to the Sovereign Pontiff in 
his spiritual capacity, would not pre- 
vent the overthrow of his tottering 
throne.” “It is from the presence of 
these two armies—not placed there 
in either case to uphold the liberties 
of Italy, but only to maintain by their 
joint efforts an incompetent govern- 
ment, . . . it is from the mutual 
jealousy of these two Powers... 
that the real danger of serious dis- 
turbance in Italy is to be apprehend- 
ed... . Now, upon both of those 
Powers her Majesty’s Government 
have pressed, with all the earnestness 
of friendship, the necessity of coming 
to some” understanding with regard 
to the advice they shall tender to the 
Papal Government for diminishing 
the grounds of dangerous discontent 
which, under the present system, can- 
not but exist there . . . It would be 
idle for any Protestant country to 
proffer advice, but we have assured 
both Austria and France, that if they 
will combine to give salutary counsel, 
our best endeavours will not be want- 
ing to second their efforts for the 
amelioration of the internal adminis- 
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tration of the Papal States.” Turn- 
ing next to Sardinia, “that small but 
heroic State, which has hitherto been 
a bright spot among the surrounding 
loom,” he said, that “the policy 
which ought clearly to have been pur- 
sued by such a state, was to busy 
itself with internal improvements,— 
not to maintain an army dispropor- 
tionate to its finances and ruinous to 
its credit,—not to trust to the efforts 
of its army, however valiant, but to 
rely on the sympathies of the world 
at large, and on the faith of the treaties 
which secure its dominions—treaties 
precisely the same as those under 
which Austria holds her Italian pro- 
vinces. . . . It is therefore in a spirit of 
the sincerest friendship for Sardinia, 
that we look with anxiety upon the 
attitude which of late she appears dis- 
posed to take—an attitude inconsist- 
ent alike with her interests, with her 
duty to society at large, and with the 
maintenance of that sympathy and 
regard which her prévious conduct 
has obtained for her throughout the 
civilised world. This advice and 
those opinions, not once, but over and 
over again, have we pressed on Sar- 
dinia.” Finally, coming to that most 
delicate and most momentous part 
of his subject—the policy of France, 
—he said there was “a great dan- 
ger,” for Sardinia evidently looked 
to France for support in her aggres- 
sive policy. To meet this danger, 
said Lord Derby, “we have repre- 
sented to the Emperor of the French, 
in friendly and earnest terms, the 
importance of exercising the utmost 
forbearance in any differences he may 
have with Austria,—~and, above all, 
of abstaining from holding out the 
idea to Sardinia that any assistance 
would proceed from France in case of 
an aggressive and unprovoked war 
with Austria; and we have received 
assurances that, so long as’ Austria 
confines herself to her own limits, 
Sardinia must not expect from France 
any assistance in an aggressive war.” 
Having thus reviewed the field of 
troubles, the noble Premier concluded 
his admirable speech by giving not 
only the “clear statement of their 
past policy,” which Lord Granville 
had required from the Government, 
but also by announcing with equal 
clearnesss and frankness the spirit in 
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which he was prepared to meet the 
future course of events. He said :— 


“1 do earnestly trust that the Emperor 
of the French will still persist in that 
wise and prudent and loyal course which 
he has hitherto pursued. . . . Butif, un- 
fortunately, the Emperor should depart 
from such g course, and should induce 
the people of Europe to believe that 
those sentiments were altered, and that 
the new Empire is again returning to the 
lust of universal dominion—if Europe 
should have any reason to suspect that 
he has any design of placing on different 
thrones in Italy subordinate sovereigns 
connected with himself by alliance, and 
of thereby reproducing that dangerous 
system, the introduction of which ulti- 
mately led to the fall of the great Na- 

oleon, he will shake the confidence of 

urope in the intentions and dispositions 
of France, and by awakening suspicion 
from without, he will destroy credit at 
home. ... And if, notwithstanding the 
friendly effurts of this Government made 
in respect to France, Austria, and >ar- 
dinia, war should ultimately be the re- 
sult, it would be a satisfaction to the Go- 
vernment, though a melancholy one, that 
they had done all in their power by 
friendly remonstrances to preveut so 
formidable a calamity ; and such is their 
position, that they are bound by no secret 
obligations, treaties, or understandings, 
but are perfectly ready to take in any 
contingency the course which their duty 
and the honour of this country might 
appear to require.” 


We do not wonder that so admir- 
able an exposition of policy—a policy 
at once steady, untrammelled, and 
most conducive to peace—should 
have met with nothing but approval 
and support. Earl Grey, captious as 
he is apt at times to be, expressed his 
entire concurrence in the Ministe- 
rial policy; aud the veteran Lord 
Brougham refused to keep silence 
lest his silence might possibly be 
misconstrued by his friends across 
the Channel. Forty years have 
nearly passed since, in the prime of 
manhood, he launched the thunders 
of his impassioned oratory against 
the Holy Alliance, for interfering to 
put down popular movements in 
Spain and other countries; and it 
behoved him, he said, to come for- 
ward again now, when a similar un- 
lawful intervention, though on a dif- 
ferent pretext, seemed about to be 
perpetrated, If any voice of reason 
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could weigh with the Court of Turin, 
assuredly it would be the language 
of this veteran champion of liberty, 
who, despite all his sympathies with 
freedom, felt bound to condemn the 
conduct of Sardinia in pretending to 
come forward as the disinterested 
champion of Italian freedom, when 
her real motive was her own aggrand- 
isement. In the Lower House the 
unanimity, and concurrence in the 
policy of Ministers, were equally 
marked. “ Austria,” said Lord Pal- 
merston, “ possesses her Italian pro- 
vinces by virtue of that general 
treaty of 1815, which is the title- 
deed of many other territories in 
Europe possessed by other Powers. 
That treaty was the great settlement 
of Europe; ... and I humbly submit 
that no power could justly violate 
that treaty by attempting, without 
reason or cause, to dispossess Austria 
of that which the treaty gives her. 
Treaties ought to be respected. If 
any theoretical preference were to 
set aside the stipulations, in any 
treaty, all the affairs of Europe would 
be at sea, and it would be impossible 
to tell the conclusion to which such 
a principle would lead.” Lord John 
Russell—we presume for the sake of 
making a distinction between him- 
self and the rival leader of the Oppo- 
sition—did not enunciate Lis views 
with the frank explicitness of the 
ex-Premier ; but if he did not join in 
the general express approval of the 
policy of the Government, he at least 
did not on any point take exception 
to it. 

Nevef, on the eve of probable war, 
did greater unanimity pervade the 
councils of the British Parliament. 
And it is well it wasso. The British 
Government had been pressing most 
urgently upon France and Sardinia 
the unjustifiable nature of the aggres- 
sive policy they appeared resolved to 
engage in; and these two Powers, in 
reply, (as may be inferred from what 
has since transpired), had tried every 
means to persuade the British Govern- 
ment to countenance their designs, by 
representing that, as England had al- 
ways hitherto been foremost in sym- 
pathy for the Italians, she could not 
now draw back and object when a 
blow was really about to be struck on 
behalf of Italian independence. Be- 
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best for the [talians within the limits 
of treaties, she was now asked to in- 
terfere on their behalf in defiance of 
treaties! Because England would be 
happy to see the Italians peacefully 
established as their own masters, it 
was now demanded of her that she 
should be equally satisfied by a 
course of events which would rup- 
ture the peace of Europe, and merely 
give Italy a new master instead of 
the old one! On accepting ‘the 
crown, Napoleon III. proclaimed to 
Europe (in his address to the French 
Senate and Legislative Corps) “ that 
he did not make his reign date from 
1815, and that he accepted all which 
history for the last fifty years trans- 
mits to us with its inflexible autho- 
rity.” Again, when taking arms 
against Russia, it was to existing 
treaties that Napoleon III. appealed, 
and it was as illegal aggression that 
he denounced the intervention of the 
Czar in Turkey. Again, in 1856, it 
was as the upholder of treaties that 
he took so strong, indeed tyrannical, 
a part against the Swiss Government 
in the affair of Neufchatel—siding 
with the King of Prussia in entire 
opposition to the liberties and desires 
of the Neufchatelese. Now, from 
motives which we shall by-and-by 
explain, the French Emperor wishes 
to take a precisely opposite course. 
What he has repeatedly condemned 
in others, he now wishes to be al- 
lowed to do himself. The illegal 
intervention which he ‘refused to 
Russia with respect to Turkey, he 
longs to perpetrate himself with 
respect to Italy. In those circum- 
stances it was surely well that the 
British Government refused to be 
cajoled into approval of any kind, 
and that the British Parliament, 
supporting the steady and honest 
policy of Ministers, should have 
unanimously proclaimed through its 
chiefs that “Treaties must be re- 
spected.” 

What was the reply from the other 
side of the Channel? The Emperor 
of the French had long been apprised 
of the deliberate disapproval with 
which the British Government would 
regard a French intervention in Italy ; 
yet on the very day that Parliament 
thus opened in London, a pamphlet 
was issued in Paris, partly from the 
pen and expressly with the sanction 
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of the Emperor, the object of which 
was to prove that it had now become 
imperative upon France to intervene 
against Austria in Italy. Previous 
to the meeting of Parliament, the 
only assurance that the British Go- 
vernment had been able to extract 
from the French Emperor was, “ that 
so long as Austria confines herself to 
her own limits, Sardinia must not 
expect from France any assistance in 
an aggressive war.” An assurance of 
the very weakest and vaguest kind. 
For (1) it virtually requires that 
Austria shall withdraw her troops 
from the Papal territories, and her 
influence from all southern Italy, 
and confine herself wholly and ex- 
clusively to Lombardy: (2) an in- 
surrectionary movement in Lom- 
bardy, easily excited, would doubtless 
be held at the Tuileries to take from 
Sardinia’s attack upon Austria the 
character of an aggressive war; and 
(3) besides all this, the Imperial 
assurance only says that Sardinia 
“must not expect,” not that France 
will not give, assistance. In fact, it 
was an assurance that assured no- 
thing. And when the Imperial 
pamphlet, entitled “Napoleon III. 
and Italy,” came out, it became suffi- 
ciently obvious why the Emperor had 
been so chary of pledging himself to 
the maintenance of peace. In that 
official pamphlet the Emperor at- 
tacks Austria in the most thorough- 
going and premeditated style—de- 
claring that her expulsion from Italy 
is absolutely necessary, and can no 
longer be delayed, and that the sole 
hope of Italy lies in the intervention 
of France. ‘There is no attempt made 
to conciliate Austria; on the con- 
trary, pains is taken to demonstrate 
that the “reforms” which France 
must demand from her, it is impos- 
sible for her to grant. The pamphlet 
says :— 

“To ask Austria to exercise a milder 
and more liberal rule in Lombard 
would be simply to ask her to commit 
suicide. It is evident she cannot main- 
tain her rule in Upper Italy, except by 
the strong hand; every atom of liberty 
conceded by her to that conquered coun- 
try would be made use of as a weapon 
towards enfranchisement. But this is 
not all, and this was well understood by 
M.- de Metternich in 1815. Place the 
Roman States, Naples, and Tuscany, 
under a better system of government, 
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and the first effect of this change would 
necessarily be to create a bond between 
those States and Lombardy, the pressure 
of which would immediately be felt by 
Austria. Thus Austria would not be 
menaced only by the reforms she might 
introduce into her own provinces, but 
also by those introduced into those inde- 
pendent States. She is condemned to 
oppose a firm resistance to every inno- 
vation ; immobility is the absolute con- 
dition of her power. It is, therefore, 
impossible to obtain her co-operation, 
and without that nothing can be done 
at Rome, at Naples, in the Duchies, 
wherever her power is feared and her 
impulsions obeyed.” 


And farther on, after declaring that 
the creation of an Italian Confedera- 
tion is the only possible solution of 
the Italian question, the Imperial 
pamphleteer again takes pains to 
show that Austria is the supreme 
mar-plot and universal obstacle. To 
this Confederation he says :— 

“There exists an obstacle beyond 
Italian and beyond European interests, 
It is Austria’s position in Lombardy. 
Opposition is the basis of Austrian fo 
icy ; as Austria opposes reforms, so will 
she oppose everything else. What is to 
be done? Are we to bow to the veto 
of Vienna? Are we to discard it? Are 
we to appeal to force or to public opi- 
nion to dvercome this resistance ?” 

Finally, having thus fastened a 
quarrel of the most unevadable kind 
upon Austria, the pamphleteer pro- 
ceeds to show that the supreme in- 
terests of France demand that she 
should engage in this struggle, and 
displace Austrian power in Italy in 
order to make room for her own. His- 
tory is also appealed to, to prove that 
what Napoleon III. now meditates 
is only what Henri IV., the chiefs of 
the Republic, and Napoleon I., made 
a prime object of their warlike 
policy :— 

“French policy has traditions which 
it never can abandon, because they re- 
spond to the penmnenes of its influ- 
ence. One of these traditions is, that 


the Alps, which are for her a bulwark, ' 


should not become an armed fortress 
against her power. Our former kings 
understood this, as it was afterwards 
understood by the Republic and the 
first Empire. In that national idea 
Henry IV. on anticipated Napoleon 
I. That great king, who was as practi- 
cal as he was chivalrous, knew that be- 
tween France and Austria Italy ought to 
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extend freely, and belong only to her- 
self. . Thus, the same ideas are 
maintained throughout the space of 
_time when they respond to permanent 
interests, and to a policy as national as 
jt 1s European.” 


This is very polished, yet very 
plain speaking. The sensation pro- 
duced by the pamphlet was profound 
and disquieting. It was issued, we 
have said, on the same day that the 
British Parliament opened: in four 
days afterwards (Feb. 7) the French 
Legislature was likewise to com- 
mence its sittings; and the speech 
of the Emperor was eagerly waited 
for, in the ingenuous expectation 
that it would reveal definitely and 
explicitly the intentions of its author. 
That it did not fulfil these expecta- 
tions, was just what might have been 
anticipated. And yet it showed 
Napoleon III. in a new aspect. In 
sentiment ic was fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the character in which 
the Emperor had hithtrto chosen to 
appear. It is no longer, as at Bor- 
deaux, “the Empire is peace’”—that 
France only wants rest,—and that 
the only triumphs he desires are the 
triumphs of peaceful industry. It is 
no longer, as during the Russian 
war, that treaties must be respected, 
and that he who violates the peace 
of Europe must be put hors la loi. 
The Emperor speaks openly of his 

uarrel. with Austria; and for the 
irst time we hear that France has a 
mission to perform in putting to 
rights all the rest of the world! It 
is now for the first time announced 
that one of the “principles” of the 
Emperor’s rule is “to restore France 
to her true rank among nations,”— 
a@ vague and ominous phrase. He 
says that, “although the heir of 
Napoleon L,” he “will not recom- 
mence an era of conquests;” and 
that peace will not be disturbed 
“except for the defence of great 
national interests—religion, philoso- 
phy. and civilisation.” A wider re- 
servation he could hardly have made ; 
for an emperor who is ready to go 
to war whenever his own ideas of 
religion, philosophy, and civilisation 
are not acted upon elsewhere, need 
never be long out of the smoke of 
battle. And, lastly—as if to show 
how very extensive is the champion- 
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ship thus assumed—it is proclaimed 
that “the interest of France is 
everywhere where there is a just 
cause, and where civilisation ought 
to be made to prevail.” What is to 
be held “ civilisation ?”—and who is 
to decide where it “ought to be 
made to prevail?” Napoleon IIL, 
of course, is the only possible answer. 
What are we to think of all this? 
Such language—we say it deliber- 
ately—has not been heard from 
the chief of a nation since the 
day of Robespierre and the revo- 
lutionary propagandism of 1792, 
Napoleon-III., we feel assured, has 
no intention to attempt to domi- 
neer in the same fashion as his 
uncle, nor to convulse Europe like 
the Republicans of 1792; yet the 
above-quoted words would justify 
any amount of intermeddling. and 
coercion, both by policy and by arms, 
in the affairs of other States. And 
we are very much mistaken if Napo- 
leon III, has not resolved upon a 
policy which will disregard all trea- 
ties, and aim at wholesale interven- 
tion, for the {sake of putting the 
affairs of Europe on a basis which 
will best comport with his own in- 
terests and those of France. 

We shall not do injustice to the 
Emperor of the French. He is 
placed in a trying position; and 
revolutionary elements are now at 
work in Europe, which, if he does 
not anticipate their expulsion, are 
likely to prove his ruin. This is the 
secret motive for his meditated inter- 
vention in Italy. But it is clear 
also; that, in his desire to “restore 
France to her true place among 
nations,” he aims to attain for her 
the position of despotic arbiter in 
the affairs of Europe. And we feel 
confident—sagacious, far-seeing mon- 
arch as he is—that he will seek to 
accomplish this grand triumph for 
himself and for France by ——— 
himself to one object at a time, an 
by an adroit successive shifting of 
his alliances, in such a manner that 
he may always have a preponderance 
of power on his side, and so carry 
his point with: each State in turn. 
It is Austria’s turn at present. He 
has her fixed in the vice of his dread 
and subtle policy. But it may be 
England’s turn by-and-by: so it 
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becomes us to look ahead, and com- 
prehend the novel phase, the new 
influence, that is coming over Euro- 
pean politics. 

The policy of Napoleon III. is too 
subtle and too powerful to be safely 
watched with indifference. He has 
made Paris the centre, and himself 
has become the prime moving power 
of diplomatic Europe. Rarely gifted 
with a prescient power of calculation, 
cool, and secret, he covers the map 
of the future with his plans, and 
slowly, steadily, and unflinchingly 
he works onwards towards the ac- 
complishment of each in its turn, 
—ever thinking of the others while 
carrying out the one in hand, so as 
to make each pave the way for its 
successor. Like all strong natures 
—and never in this respect was 
there a nature stronger than his— 
he bides his time; while his mar- 
vellous reticence and _ self-control 
shroud even from his privy council- 
lors the ultimate ends which he 
keeps in view. The acts of his 
policy appear one by one, but the 
plan of which they are fragments 
he keeps to himself. Neither is he 
the man to run his head against a 
wall from a too obstinate pursuit of 
any particular plan. Sagacious and 
se]f-possessed, he bows to the might 
of Circumstance, and when the tide of 
event runs strongly against any of his 
projects, he lets it drop—sometimes 
replacing it by another, sometimes 
only postponing it till a more con- 
venient season. Napoleon III. never 
engages in any policy without hoid- 
ing himself ready to stop whenever 
circumstances make it his interest to 
do so. No feature of his character 
has so puzzled onlookers as this. 
They see him enter warmly upon a 
certain project, then all at once stop 
short as if in mid career, and back 
out. Probably from the outset, in 
his secret thoughts he had never in- 
tended to go further; or else the 
strange ceaseless flux of circum- 
stance, which one may watch but no 
one may control, took such a shape 
as showed he could obtain better 
results by stopping half-way, than by 
carrying out the enterprise to the end. 
Witness the war with Russia. And 
let us do him justice again. Much 
has been said about his aims being 
dynastic and personal, not national; 
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that he follows his own interests, as 
opposed to those of France. This 
idea is founded on a mistake. In 
public as in private life, selfishness 
is a folly. It is only fools who are 
beguiled by its promptings. Napoleon 
IIL. is too wise ever to dissociate his 
a from the fundamental interests 
of France. He will give effect to ‘ 
those interests in the manner most 
advantageous for himself, but he will 
never disregard them. Deriving his 
throne from universal suffrage, and 
centring in himself the whole powers 
of Government, he seeks in his pol- 
icy to give expression to the most 
fundamental interests and desires 
of the French nation. He pays re- 
gard, not to aclique in the capital, 
nor to the coteries of self-seeking 
parliamentary chiefs, which his im- 
mediate predecessors were too apt to 
mistake for entire France, but to 
those enduring aims and ipterests 
which lie at the bottom of the na- 
tional character of Frenchmen. His 
genius consists in correctly discern- 
ing to its very depths the heart of 
the French nation; and his remark- 
able self-control enables him to kee 

down any impulses of! his own which 
might lead him to act contrary to the 
quiet deep tide of national feeling. 
He has often disregarded and re- 
pressed the superficial fret and fume 
of the nation, for he knows that the 
nation itself will thank him for so 
doing. He nobly withstands the 
ardor civium prava jubentium ; for 
he knows it will hurt himself as well 
as them if he becomes their leader in 
a race that starts from folly. But he 
will ever join with the tide—nay, he 
anticipates its rising and leads it— 
in cases where he knows the national 
feelings are truly implicated, and 
where he sees he can conduct them 
to a prosperous result. His personal 
interests, so far from being opposed 
to such a line of conduct, constitute 
his strongest motive for adopting it. 
Doubtless he has many ideas he 
would like to indulge, or personal 
affronts (of which he met not a few 
during the first years of his rule) 
which most people would like to 
avenge; but he has the wisdom and 
self-control to subordinate these to 
his main motives of self-interest— 
namely, to keep himself on the throne, 
and to leave a dynasty behind him. 
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This he can only hope to accomplish 
by ruling France as France wishes 
to be ruled,—by conducting the ,im- 
perial policy in accordance with the 
national interests, and with so much 
vigor and ability as to carry the 
policy successfully to its goal. Hence, 
in seeking for the motives of the 
successive projects in which he en- 
gages, we must not think to find his 
personal interests indulged in oppo- 
sition to the national, but only as 
determining the particular line or 
manner in which at any particular 
time he should give effect to those 
interests. 
During the first years of his rule, 
Louis Napoleon had to play a sub- 
ordinate part in the general politics of 
Europe. Abroad he was universally 
distrusted and disliked; at home he 
had enough to do to keep in check the 
factions in the Assembly and the So- 
cialists in the country. The Czar 
Nicholas hated him; Prussia looked 
on him coldy and with mistrust; 
and even after he was Emperor, the 
little German States refused to fur- 
nish him with a bride. Of the Conti- 
nental powers, Austria was the first 
to show any friendliness towards him; 
and with the chivalrous young Kaiser, 
and his impetuous strong-handed 
Minister, Napoleon established a re- 
lationship which might possibly have 
ripened into an active alliance but 
for the premature death of Prince 
Schwartzenberg. But it was the 
English alliance which first enabled 
Napoleon III. to assume his due 
lace amongst the sovereignties of 
urope. He saw it was his true 
policy for the time; and he stood by 
us firmly, as we stood by him. But 
for that alliance—such was the sus- 
picion and antipathy of the other 
a powers towards a revival of 
apoleonic —_ imperialism — France, 
under Louis Napoleon, would have 
been isolated and snubbed. But the 
war with Russia (the Power which 
had most contemned him) énabled 
him to take his place in the front 
rank of European potentates; and 
_at the close of that war he played his 
cards so well, and so adroitly took 
up an intermediate position, between 
his ally and his adversary that he at 
once conciliated the latter and forced 
the former to go along with him. 
Thus he turned the English alliance 
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to good account. It not only enabled 
him greatly to augment his prestige 
and gratify the martial pride of his 
nation by waging a successful war, 
but he made it the means of gaining 
for himself new friends at the close 
of the war, especially in the very 
Power which previously had been 
most opposed to him. These new 
friends, thus obtained by means of 
the English alliance, thenceforth 
rendered him less dependent upon 
that alliance. Indeed, it was par- 
tially by sacrificing that alliance that 
he succeeded in obtaining the friend- 
ship of Russia. Does it sufficiently 
occur to us that in due time he may 
veer round entirely, and join an 
alliance against us, as he once joined 
an alliance with us. 

In exile and adversity Louis Na- 
poleon had time to reflect upon the 
politics of Europe and the interests 
and desires of the French nation, 
and from these to deduce the leading 
objects which should shape his own 
policy. His personal susceptibilities 
we put out of view; he is too great 
and sagacious to let his policy be in- 
fluenced by a desire to avenge affronts 
directed against himself as an indi- 
vidual. But Russia had beaten his 
uncle, and, in conjunction with other 
Powers, had conquered France. The 
retreat from Moscow and the takin 
of Paris are memories which will 
sting as long as they endure. Ac- 
cordingly to defeat and humble 
Russia in turn was a point of am- 
bition both to Napoleon III. and to 
the French people. Yet it is noto- 
rious that, during the negotiations 
which preceded and followed the: 
close of the Crimean struggle, the 
French Emperor showed every desire 
to let Russia off easily. How was 
this? Because he has no passions 
but those of the intellect, and never 
prosecutes an animosiiy a step further 
than is demanded by the interests 
which he represents. Having once 





humbled Russia, it was enough: 
thenceforth it was his interest to ob- 
tain her friendship as a means of 
carrying out other schemes which he 
had in reserve, and in which England 
was little likely to support him. In 
this way does the profound calculator 
of the Tuileries play his game. Al- 
ready he has avenged the Moscow 
retreat and the first taking of Paris. 
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By-and-by, if we do not take care, 
he may as adroitly avenge Waterloo 
and the exile of St. Helena. 

At present it is another of his 
‘ uncle’s foes—Austria—whom he has 
fixed in the cleft stick of his subtle 
policy. In the outset of his career, 
as we have said, Austria and he were 
on good terms; and at the time 
when we were drifting into the Rus- 
sian war, it will be remembered that 
there was issued at Paris a “ Revised 
Map of Europe,” which embodied 
Napoleon I.’s project of checking the 
advance of Russia upon Constantin- 
ople by giving the Danubian’ Prin- 
cipalities to Austria, and thereby in- 
térjecting a great military Power 
between the northern Colossus and 
its prey. Probably Napoleon III. 
at first took to this plan,—a plan 
which, besides securing to Germany 
its natural outlet by the line of the 
Danube, has many advantages as 
respects the general balance of power 
in Europe; and doubtless if Austria 
had been willing to make room for 
France in Italy, by resigning Lom- 
bardy in exchange for the Danubian 
provinces, it was a project which it 
would have been well worth while 
for Napoleon III. to have supported. 
But Austria showed no desire to give 
up her old provinces in Italy for the 
sake of new possessions, which would 
be contested by Russia, in the valley 
of the Danube; and moreover, the 
virtual neutrality maintained by Aus- 
tria prevented the anti-Russian Al- 
liance assuming such a magnitude as 
would have induced Russia to accept 
so great a revision of the territorial 
boundaries of eastern Europe. To 
have checked Russia's advance upon 
Turkey, by the same plan that would 
have opened Italy to France, would 
probably have been the best arrange- 
ment for the French Emperor. But 
there was about as much to be gained 
by the opposite course of propitiating 
Russia and assailing Austria; for this 
latter course would afford him the 
means not only of humbling Austria 
in Italy, but also perhaps of forming 
‘a naval confederacy sufficiently pow- 
erful to dictate terms even to Great 
Britain. Napoleon shifts his policy 
according to the changes in over- 
ruling circumstance—carrying out 
now one Napoleonic idea, now an- 
other, according to their suitableness 
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to the time; but, for the present, the 
tendency of his policy unquestionably 
is, to let Russia extend herself on the 
side of Turkey, in return for counte- 
nancing France’s policy in Italy, and 
also for co-operation in other matters 
which may more nearly affect us, if 
the Russo-Gallic alliance acquire 
stability. 

The Russian war was no sooner 
closed than Napoleon III. began to 
lay his trains for an assault upon 
Austria in Italy. At the Congress 
of Paris, the state of Italy was inter- 
jected into the discussions by Count 
Cavour on the part of Sardinia, 
seconded by Count Walewski on the 
part of France; the British Minister 
expressed a wish to see certain re- 
forms adopted in the internal admin- 
istration of the peninsula; the Rus- 
sian Minister, though doubtless en- 
joying the dilemma of Austria, con- 
tented himself with saying that he 
had “no instructions” on the sub- 
ject; while the representative of 
Austria very wisely declined to dis- 
cuss the question. So the game 
began. The next step in its progress 
was the demand made by England 
and France that the Neapolitan’ 
Government should reform its ad- 
ministration, and the consequent di- 
plomatic rupture with that Power, 
—a rupture very idle and unseemly 
on our part, but by no means useless 
to the plans of Napoleon III. He 
continued quietly to work towards 
his unsuspected end. Orsini was 
executed, but the French Government 
published his “testament,” which 
inveighed strongly against the Aus- 
trian rule in Italy, and blamed Napo- 
leon for playing a similar part at 
Rome. This publication naturally 
gave great offence at Vienna,—and it 
certainly appeared very ingenious on 
the part of the French Emperor ; but, 
as we now see, he had his reasons for 
it. In the June previous, it appears, 
he made a formal proposal to 
the net of Vienna to join him in 
pressing upon the Papal Government 
the following sweeping changes,— 
namely (1), to strip the Pope of his 
secular character, changing the Papal 
territories into a self-managing popu- 
lar State, in the midst of which the 
Pope would reside, but not rule, save 
in that sacerdotal manner in which 
he rules equally all Papal Christen- 
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dom; and (2), in lieu of the present 
Papal regime, to introduce a popu- 
lar Assembly, with provincial and 
municipal councils, a new code of 
laws, 2 new revenue system, Xc. 
Not unnaturally, the Cabinet of Vi- 
enna declined to join in demanding 
of the Papal Government so entire a 
revolution, and su high-handed a sub- 
version of the immemorial status of 
the Supreme Pontiff. But it was 
ready to join France in urging upon 
the Papal Government some specified 
changes of a less sweeping kind. 
Napoleon III. would not consent to 
modify his demands: indeed, he was 
probably well pleased to get an op- 
portunity for ranging himself on this 
point in direct opposition to Austria. 
The game -progressed. Last July, 
when the Emperor was at Plombiéres, 
Count Cavour (of course by previous 
arrangement) came to visit him, and 
doubtless gave satisfactory assur- 
ances as to the policy which Sardinia 
would follow in the event of an Ital- 
ian war, and after it. The nature of 
the understanding then come to be- 
tween the Sardinian Prime-Minister 
and the French Emperor may be 
seen in the warlike and provocative 
attitude hereafter assumed by Sar- 
dinia ; as well as by the extraordinary 
armaments at present going on in the 
French arsenals, and the great con- 
centration of troops at Lyons, close 
to the passes of the Alps. In this 
manner have WNapoleon’s designs 
upon Italy been gradually progressing 
for the last three years; and now the 
curtain is apparently about to rise 
on the last act. 

It is needless to say that the Sar- 
dinian Government is ardently on the 
side of the French Emperor in this 
matter. Victor Emmanuel and his 
prime-minister are both devoured by 
the desire to emancipate Italy from 
the rule of the Austrians, and to form 
all Northern Italy into a united 
monarchy, of which Victor Emman- 
uel shall be king. With a yw to 
this she has for several years bur- 
dened herself with a greater military 
@tablishment than ner revenue is 
able to support, and her journals have 
never ceased to excite hatred to 
Austria. “Count Cavour wishes for 
war,” said the Marquis de Beauregard 
in the Sardinian Chamber of De- 
puties during the debate on the loan, 
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“and he will do his utmost to pro- 
voke it. In the perilous situation 
in which his policy has placed us, war 
presents itself to his mind as the 
only possible chance of honourable 
liberation from the alarming debt 
that crushes us, and of fulfilling the 
engagements he has undertaken.” 
“lo speak candidly,” said the Count 
della Margherita on the same occa- 
sion (Feb. 9), “if, since 1849, we had 
quietly attended to the development of 
our institutions, if we had made it our 
chief care to promote science, art, and 
commerce within our own limits; if 
we had not extraordinarily increased 
the taxes, if we had not held out al- 
lurements to the factions in all parts 
of Italy, and evoked hopes which for 
eight centuries have been nourished 
in vain; if we had thought more of 
improving our own lot than of cen- 
suring and causing anxiety to other 
Governments, we should not have the 
name of agitators, nor should we see 
the plains of Lombardy inundated 
with Austrian bands; rumours of war 
would not arise on the shores of the 
Ticino.” As Count Cavour, in his 
circular to the European Govern- 
ments, pretends to regard Austria as 
the aggressor, and alleges that the 
military preparations of Sardinia 
have been forced upon her, and are 
purely of a defensive kind, we may 
quote one more passage from this in- 
teresting debate. Count Revel, who 
voted for the loan on the ground that 
“ Austria has assumed an attitude 
which I will not call hostile, but 
which is very suspicious,” neverthe- 
less felt constrained to add that “this 
was the consequence, if not of the 
public acts of the Government, at 
least of the generality of the press, of 
the generality of the menaces, of the 
generality of unconcealed proposals, 
with which it was wished that Austria 
might be attacked by us.” Count 
Cavour is a man of the highest abil- 
ity, of indefatigable energy, and of 
most fearless determination. In an- 
swer to the recriminations of the 
Opposition, he proclaimed to the 
Chambers that the speech of the 
Emperor of the French “ gave to the 
policy of Piedmont a solemn and 
complete approbation.” And beyond 
doubt in his mind the die is already 
cast. The Court of Turin has made 
every sacrifice in order to induce a 
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war, and to be ready for it. The 
king has given his daughter, a girl 
of fifteen, in marriage to a French 
Prince whom she had never seen, and 
of whom she could have heard no- 
thing so very favourable as to com- 
pensate for the want of personal ac- 
quaintance. And now it is re- 
ported that the King intends to 
sacrifice himself also in a_ similar 
way. Having made a family lli- 
ance with Napoleon III., he medi- 
tates a similar alliance with the Czar. 
At first it was said that the object of 
his choice was the Grand-duchess 
Maria of Russia, eldest daughter of 
the late Czar, and widow of Prince 
Leuchtenberg, who is now in Italy, 
and who is a few months older than 
the King; but as this princess has 
formed a morganatic marriage with a 
Count Strogonoff, such a union was 
impossible. But the Grand-duchess 
has a daughter, likewise named Maria, 
now in her eighteenth year; and it 
is to her that the royal widower of 
Turin has made his matrimonial pro- 
osals, through the Marquis of Alfieri. 

t is confidently stated that these 
proposals have been accepted, and 
that the apartments of the late Queen 
are already undergoing repair and 
embellishment preparatory to the 
marriage. It is clear that whatever 
can be done will be done by Count 
Cavour and his royal master in order 
to advance the aggressive enterprise 
upon which they have set their mind. 
Sardinia, they know, even if sup- 
ported by the Italians, is not strong 
enough to wrest Lombardy from the 
Austrians; and hence they seize every 
means to obtain the aid of powerful 
allies, 

Russia hardly requires the silken 
ties of a family alliance to make 
her regard with complacency the pro- 
jects of Sardinia. She has ends 
of her own which will be served by 
this attack upon Austria. At the 
close of the late war, the Russian 
Government vowed in its wrath that 
it would annihilate the empire of the 
Hapsburgs on the first opportunity, 
in order that such an obstacle might 
no longer stand in the way of Rus- 
sia’s ambitious designs upon Turkey. 
The late Czar had reckoned that he 
could entirely rely upon the co- 
operation of Austria in his attack 
upon the “sick man”—that co- 
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operation being expected on the 
understanding that Austria would be 
aggrandised by the annexation of the 
north-western provinces of Turkey, 
as Russia would be by appropriating 
the north-eastern region, including 
Constantinople. Austria, however, 
when it came to the push, listened 
to the counsels of England, and 
thought it wiser to forego her own 
share of the spoil rather than allow 
her colossal neighbour to get in his 
paw. For this “desertion” at so 
critical a time, the Russians vowed 
direst vengeance. But notwithstand- 
ing these vows of profound irritation, 
we question whether Russia, even if 
an opportunity present itself, will 
seek to carry out her threat of de- 
struction to Austria. Were the 
Austrian Empire dissolved into its 
heterogeneous component parts, a 
state of matters would arise which 
might prove very embarrassing to 
Russia, and which at present she is 
quite unprepared to face. Russia’s 
true policy, it seems to us, is not to 
seek the destruction of Austria, but 
to weaken her just so far as to render 
her a pliant tool in the hands of the 
czars,—to strip her of territory to 
such an extent as to make her unable 
any longer to match herself against 
Russia, and willing to recover her 
strength by joining in the spoliation 
of Turkey. Thus to weaken Austria 
will be enough for Russia; and this 
is just what France and Sardinia 
ropose to do by wresting from her 
Taaibardy. Russia accordingly seems 
disposed to countenance this project. 
Indeed the Peace of Paris was hardly 
signed before Russia showed signs of 
wishing to annoy Austria on the side 
of Italy. Sardinia, for the sake of 
associating herself with the great 
allied Powers, in grandiose contrast 
to the neutrality of Austria, had 
fought against Ranks without any 
very obvious interest in the contest 
herself; yet so entirely passionless 
are great diplomatists, attending 
simply to self-interest, that, finding a 
common bond of union in hatred of 
Austria, the Court of St. Petersburg 
quite overlooked the recent hostility 
of Sardinia, and made it one of the 
objects of Russian policy to come to 
a good understanding with the Court 
of Turin. Accordingly, one after 
another, members of the imperial 
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family of Russia betook themselves - 


to the Sardinian territories “on ac- 
count of their health ;” and by the in- 
terviews and courtesies interchanged 
between them and the Court of Tu- 
rin, an entente cordiale was esta- 
blished, which speedily showed it- 
self by Sardinia taking the part of 
Russia in the Bolgrad difficulty of 
the boundary question, and more 
recently in assigning to her use the 
important Sardinian harbour of 
Villafranca. What sentiments of 
policy were interchanged at Paris 
between the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine and the Emperor Napoleon, in 
the visit paid by the former on his 
return from Sardinia, cannot be 
known. But from all the indications 
that Russia has yet given of her 
leanings, it may be inferred that she 
is not disposed to take the opposite 
side from France in this formidable 
Italian question. 

As regards France, it is unques- 
tionable that the commercial classes 
aré entirely opposed to any rupture 
of the existing tranquillity ; yet it is 
equally certain that the army would 
hail with joy the advent of hostili- 
ties. | And considering that the 
French Government, though founded 
by universal suffrage, is actually a 
military despotism, the wishes of the 
army, at least in the present ques- 
tion, may be regarded as quite as 
influential with the Emperor as that 
of the trading community. More 
than once the public feeling has been 
against contemplated acts of the Em- 
peror,—but the acts took place. He 
is now too firmly seated on the 
throne to be unseated by a passing 
breath of unpopularity; and, confi- 
dent in the wisdom of his policy, he 
can afford to wait till the public is 
convinced by the good result. Hither- 
to the good result has always come, 
and he has risen steadily, more and 
more, in the opinion of the nation. 
He is resolved to take the same course 
now, and relying on his calculations, 
to let the public be converted to his 
side by the irresistible logic of events. 
Of all possible wars, one like the pre- 
sent is best calculated to enlist the 
suffrages of Frenchmen. To extend 
French influence over Italy has al- 
ways been part of the “traditional 
policy” of France; and to wage a 
war for the “liberation” of Italy is 
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a more captivating way of doing the 
thing than any other that could be 
devised. Such an enterprise would 
persuade France that she is still the 
champion of freedom, although she 
takes so little of it to herself. And 
if this war with Austria be success- 
fui, what glory to revive the memories 
of Marengo and Castiglione, and see 
the white uniforms of Austria once 
more refluent before the eagles of a 
Napoleon! Indeed, we should not 
be surprised to see the Emperor him- 
self take the field in such a war. Of 
all men in Europe, not soldiers, there 
is no one who has so assiduously 
studied the art of war as the French 
Emperor: indeed, we question whe- 
ther any of his marshals ever pon- 
dered the history and science of 
their profession with more profound 
thought. Any one in his position 
would gladly have his. brows -encir- 
cled by martial. laurels; but, in addi- 
tion to this, his whole nature is such 
as to make him burn to distinguish 
himself in that arena where genius 
and power are developed in their 
grandest and most terrible form--in 
the strategy of the campaign, and 
the disciplined rush of the battle- 
field. It has been remarked that, in 
unison with the altered tone of the 
Imperial speeches, there has occurred 
a change in the Imperial costume. 
Napoleon IIT. now imitates, as far as 
modern fashion permits, the dress of 
his uncle; and, contemporaneously 
with the dropping of “L’empire c’est 
le paix,” he has begun to ride about 
daily in the streets of Paris attired 
in the grey redingote, the war-dress of 
his uncle. Does the Emperor in- 
deed contemplate trying in person the 
fortunes of war, and on the same 
fields which witnessed the first victo- 
ries of Napoleon the Great? 

But, let it be observed, it is not 
from personal inclination, nor even 
from the ordinary motives which 
impel monarchs to warlike aggres- 
sion, that Napoleon III. is now bent 
upon carrying this Italian question 
to a violent solution. A necessity 
drives him on. He foresees a great 
danger ahead, and he is resolved 
to evade by anticipating it. Italy 
cannot remain long in its present 
condition without a revolutionary 
outbreak taking place; and it would 
be the ruin of Napoleon III. if such 
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a revolution were to surprise him in 
his present position. It was French 
troops which annihilated the Roman 
Republic ; it is French troops which 
have kept down “Italian liberty” in 
Rome ever since. And if a revolu- 
tionary movement like that if 1848 
were again to extend over the penin- 
sula, Napoleon III. and his troops at 
Rome would have no alternative but 
to act against it. If the revolution 
were for a moment successful, it would 
almost to a certainty excite similar 
movements in other countries—pro- 
bably in France itself; and Napoleon 
IIL, “the elect of the people,” 
would be ruined by being forced 
to play’ the despot pur et simple. 
Even if the revolutionary movement 
were confined to Italy, and were to 
find the Napoleonic legions support- 
ing the Papal despotism in Rome, 
the issue would be most disastrous 
to the prestige, and most obstructive 
to the future projects of the French 
‘Emperor. Hence his resolute desire 
to free himself from this embar- 
rassing position. Hence his anxiety 
now to get his troops withdrawn 
from Rome,—or at least to assume 
an attitude which may free him 
from the charge of being the sup- 
porter of despotism and a foe to the 
liberties of Italy. His dread is, to 
be surprised by another 1848: and 
observe how his present policy is de- 
signed to extricate him from the diffi- 
culty. After having for ten years 
played the despot at Rome, he now 
comes forward to champion the cause 
of Italian freedom. He declares that 
he is most anxious to withdraw his 
troops from the Italian soil; he de- 
mands that Austria shall equally 
evacuate the Papal territories; and 
also demands that Austria shall agree 
to force upon the Papal Government 
the adoption of “reforms” of so 
Sweeping a nature as of themselves 
to amount to a revolution. This is 
the ground upon which he founds 
his quarrel with Austria. But, as 
regards these proposals of reforms, 
the French Emperor has not only 
made them such as Austria can 
hardly accept, but in his pamphlet he 
has studiously endeavoured to make 
it impossible for her to accept them. 
He desires a war in which he would 
appear as .the liberator of Italy. 
For, such a war, if successful, welt 
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not only greatly gratify the pride and 
extend the influence of France, but ~ 
it would entirely obviate the out- 
burst of that new revolution which 
the Emperor dreads, and of which the 
elements already exist in other guar- 
ters besides Italy. The whole Ital- 
ian nation would regard Napoleon 
III. as their champion; the party of 
Mazzini would disappear,—or, if they 
dared to raise their head, would 
instantly be struck down by the 
mailed hand of France and Sardinia. 
In short, the French Emperor is 
going to war in prder to avert re- 
volution. As he “discounted” the 
intended Socialist revolt in France 
in 1852 by the coup-d'état of Decem- 
ber 1851, so he proposes to discount 
the Italian revolution by an immedi- 
ate Italian war. Adopting the prin- 
ciple of Dr. Jenner, he proposes to 
avert a peril by bringing on the 
disease which he dreads at his own 
time and in a (to him) less danger- 
ous form. 

It is a masterly conception. Sup- 
posing even that there be no war, 
and even that Austria successfully 
resists the adoption of the reforms 
which he has proposed—still, Napo- 
leon III, will at least have freed 
himself from the odium of the Ital- 
ians, and will have paved the. way 
for siding with, and thereby con- 
trolling, any revolutionary move- 
ment that may take place. Again, 
if the pressure of the other European 
Powers make Austria accede to re- 
forms, the triumph will be entirely 
his,—for he has taken pains to pro- 
claim to the world the demands 
which he has made. Or if, as is more 
likely, the issue be war, the chances 
are again very much in his favour, 
and the consequences of success to 
him would be incalculable. In ad- 
dition to the popular movement 
throughout Italy by which his enter- 
prise would be seconded, there is 
available to him a strategetical opera- 
tion which was never in the power of 
his uncle. During the wars of the 
first Revolution, the seas were wholly 
in possession of the British fleets, and 
Napoleon I. had to confine his stra- 
tegy entirely to the land; whereas 
now (England standing neutral) Na- 
poleon III. may transport his legions 
to any part of the Italian coast. And 
if the immense fleet and flotilla of 
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war which he is preparing be able to 
effect the landing of an army at the 
head of the Adriatic, such a man- 
ceuvre would take in rear all the for- 
midable fortresses and river-lines of 
Lombardy, and if successful, would 
cause the Austrian forces to evacu- 
ate the entire valley of the Po and 
retire to the Passes of the Alps. Na- 
poleon ITI. will not seek to push Aus- 
tria to extremities (his policy is never 
to push any Power to extremities ) ; 
and Sardinia and the Italians may rely 
upon it that he will stop short in the 
enterprise whenever it suits himself, 
and compel them also to do the same. 
Just as he refused to go along with 
England and Turkey in the war with 
Russia, after the French arms had 
been “covered with glory” by the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol, so assuredly will 
the Italians find him resolved to stop 
short in the “liberation of Italy,” as 
soon as he thinks best for himself. 
Triumphs by short wars and‘ diplo- 
macy are the means upon which he 
relies to aggrandise himself, 

If Napoleon III. plunge into this 
war, he will aim at making it a short 
one; and it will also be one of the 
first requisites in his eyes that it be 
not allowed to overpass the limits of 
Italy and assume a European charac- 
ter, giving rise to unforeseeable con- 
junctures. He must wish it to be an 
Italian war confined to Italy; and he 
will seek to insure this by a previous 
understanding with Russia, the in- 
fluence of which great Power, if ex- 
erted in unison with the objects of 
France, will wholly neutralise the in- 
fluence of Great Britain and Prussia 
on the other side. If he have come 
to an understanding with Russia, to 
the effect that Russia will have no 
objection to the French army assist- 
ing Sardinia, provided the war be 
not allowed to assume a revolutionary 
character,—and if Russia be not dis- 
inclined to see her hated neighbour 
weakened by the loss of Lombardy, 
then Napoleon has a clear qyfield 
before him, and may reckon upon 
being able to follow it up without 
any material opposition from the 
other Powers. Great Britain and 
Prussia will send protocols, but no 
troops; and the ween Emperor, 
coolly assuring them that he is 
fighting merely to “consolidate the 
peace of Europe,” by removing one 
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of the disturbing conditions, will pro- 
secute his game to its close. At pre- 
sent the available strength of our fleet 
is no more than equal to that of 
France, and far below that of the 
fleets of France and Russia united, 
The British fleet could most serious- 
ly obstruct the military plans of the 
French Emperor: with it against 
him, indeed, we do not believe that 
he could ever force his way through 
the bristling fortresses and _ river- 
lines of Lombardy to the Carinthian 
Alps. And probably it is on the 
threat of a naval alliance between 
France and Russia against us, if we 
venture to interfere, that he reckons 
most confidently to secure our non- 
intervention. This war with Austria 
he regards as a neat little enterprise 
that can be carried on while the rest 
of Europe is at peace; and now is 
the time when it might be executed 
most successfully. Once the disin- 
tegration of the Turkish empire fairly 
begins—and it cannot be delayed 
above a few years—the alliances of 
the European Powers will probably 
undergo another change, and in any 
case France will then have important 
work on her hands of another kind. 
Now, when Russia is willing to see 
Austria weakened, and when none of 
the other Powers can well interfere, 
is the time for the French Empe- 
ror to win brilliant renown for him- 
self as the “Liberator of Italy,” and 
also to gain a powerful position in 
tle Italian peninsula, such as may be 
turned to good account in the farther 
and grander strife that is likely to 
ensue when the Ottoman empire falls 
to pieces, and the Powers of Christen- 
dom quarrel as to the distribution of 
the spoil. 

In the threatening aspect of the 
hour, the British Government has a 
difficult and momentous part to play. 
Great Britain has long befriended 
Italy. For the last half-century— 
ever since the Battle of Maida shook 
the tyrannous domination of Napo- 
leon I. in Southern Italy, and first 
taught his army the terrors of a charge 
of British bayonets, it is to England 
that the Italians have looked for 
sympathy and support in their yearn- 
ings after internal reforms, England 
has literally been the only Power in 
the world that has cared for them 
and moved on their behalf. France 
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has never stirred in the matter save 
in the most openly selfish manner, to 
advantage herself. Ever since 1814, 
when her tyrannising rg were 
flung routed over the Alps, France 
has intervened but twice in the 
affairs of Italy; and what like were 
those interventions? The first time, 
she seized upon Ancona, which she 
held for several years; the second 
time, she sent an army te put down 
the free government which the Rom- 
ans had won and established for 
themselves, and to seize the Eternal 
City, which she has held by the 
strong hand ever since. In both of 
those interventions, the French Go- 
vernment did not interfere for the 
sake of the Italians, but undisguis- 
edly to extend her own power. It 
was not to oppose Austria, but 
simply to keep pace with her in 
extending over Italy a foreign yoke. 
The French Government took not 
a single step to loosen the chains 
or ameliorate the condition of the 
Italians; but she gave them one 
tyrant more. Louis Napoleon acted 
just like his predecessors. For eight 
years of his rule he kept military 
possession of the Papal territory, 


without ever saying a single word 


about reforms. All that time Na- 
poleon held sway in the part of 
Italy which is notoriously the worst 
governed, and where the people are 
most eager to be free, (and where 
they would be free in a week if the 
French bayonets were removed) with- 
out doing anything but shoot or 
bayonet those who rebelled against the 
double tyranny of Pope and French- 
men. Not till the Congress of Paris 
did Napoleon begin to do what Eng- 
land had long been doing. And now, 
when he demands that Austria shall 
evacuate the eastern portion of the 
Papal territories, while he does the 
same for the western, what figure 
does he cut? Overlooking the fact 
that Austria is where she is by the 
special invitation of the Papal Go- 
vernment, while France grasped at 
Rome unasked, is it not plain that 
Austria might now reply to the 
French Emperor, “ By your ten years’ 
occupation of Rome, you have recog- 
nised and acted upon the very same 
principle as we have done, and against 
which you now protest. And if you 
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now find that you have got yourself 
into a difficulty by your occupation of 
Rome, and for your own purposes 
wish to withdraw, that is certainly 
no ground for your demanding us 
also to withdraw from our positions, 
which do not embarrass us in the 
least.” We question whether Napo- 
leon ITI. even yet wishes to withdraw 
his troops from Rome,—he so dreads 
any uprising of the revolution in 
Italy. It suits him much better to 
make impossible demands—demands 
for changes which he knows cannot 
be carried out at Rome save by force 
—in order to fasten a quarrel upon 
Austria, and thereby create a war 
which may suffice to avert his béte 
notr, another Revolution. 

England helps and befriends Italy, 
within the limits prescribed by treaty 
and the principles of international 
law. But she cannot take part in— 
she must entirely condemn—an en- 
terprise which is based upon an utter 
disregard of treaties, and which is 
undertaken, not for the sake of Italy, 
but for the advantage of the French 
Government. She will not violate 
treaties for the sake of extending the 
boundaries of Sardinia, or merely to 
give Italy a change of masters. This 
is not a'war of the Italians against 
Austria—it is not a natural move- 
ment coming from the heart of Italy, 
— it is a war forced on by France and 
Sardinia. It is not an impulse of 
patriotism; it is an act of mature 
and selfish calculation. A Necessity 
urges on both of the aggressive 
Powers. Sardinia, by persisting in 
keeping up an excessive military 
establishment, has all but strangled 
herself with debt, and seeks to free 
herself by rushing to war and acquir- 
ing the rich eae of Lombard 
and Venice. Napoleon III. is a miii- 
tary despot at home, and, by en- 
gaging in this Italian war, he calcu- 
lates alike upon aggrandising the 
power of France, and upon obviating 
the outburst of that smouldering re- 
volution which he dreads, and which, 
were it again to lea forth, would 
probably engage the French as well 
as other peoples in a struggle — 
their despotic Governments. These 
are potent reasons of self-interest for 
the French and Sardinian Govern- 
ments taking the course they medi- 
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tate; but they deserve nothing but 
censure at the bar of international 
law and justice. 

Such are the moral grounds upon 
which Great Britain must refuse her 
countenance to the warlike projects 
which the French and Sardinian Go- 
vernments appear to have in view 
in Italy. Our material interests point 
to the same conclusion. Austria is 
the least aggressive Power in Europe, 
and the balance of power and the 
cause of peace would not be advan- 
taged if she were weakened to the 
strengthening of either France or 
Russia. Neither have we any desire 
to see the process of converting the 
Mediterranean into “a French lake” 
carried out by adding to France's 
growing power in Algeria a Gallic 
domination in the Italian peninsula. 
Besides, where is this new policy of 
Napoleon III.’s to lead? That policy 
is based upon an entire disregard of 
the Treaty of 1815, and of the exist- 
ing territorial settlement of Europe: 
consequently it disorganises all inter- 
national relations, and places Europe 
once more in the crucible. The 


way is opened for every enterprise 


which Force may be able to carry 
through. What was unlawful in 
1854 is declared lawful now. Tur- 
key is evidently a doomed Power; 
and France, which never did a hand’s 
turn in the good work herself, is 
doubtless now ready, in concert with 
Russia, to cut short the work of in- 
ternal improvement in Turkey, which 
England has been labouring at for 
thirty years, by a military attack and 
@ new partition. Once Lombardy is in 
the hands of Sardinia, French troops 
may march right through northern 
Italy to the very frontiers of Turkey, 
or be securely landed and form de- 
pots on the east side of the Adriatic. 
And what, then, about the Ionian 
Islands? Are they, too, to be made 
the objects of the sympathetic liberal- 
ism of the French Emperor? The pol- 
icy of his imperial majesty of France, 
we are Officially apprised, “‘is ready to 
manifest itself wherever the cause of 
justice and civilisation is to be as- 
sisted.” Who is to determine where 
justice and civilisation call for extra- 
neous aid? Was Hungary less de- 
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serving of sympathy and support than 
Italy ?—and yet Napoleon refused to 7 
allow Kossuth to set foot in France © 
when on his way to our shores! Some © 
people think that Napoleon III. should 
begin at home, and that France her- 
self might not be the worse for a little — 
help to wring some amount of inter- 
nal freedom from the military despot- 
ism enthroned in the Tuileries. What- 
ever be the actual development Na- 
poleon III. intends to give to his 
ideas, Europe may well look at him 
askance, and ask, What next? 

We have spoken of England’s in- 
terests, alike moral and material. But 
there is something superior to in- 
dividual interests—namely, the com- 
mon law of Europe, which declares © 
that treaties must be observed, and ~ 
that he who breaks them is an enem 
to the common-weal of Europe. It 
was for violating the law of nations 
that the late Czar saw Europe band 
itself against him, And no one then 
proclaimed the necessity of observing 
treaties as did the potentate who now 
would fain discard the whole treaty- 
arrangements of Europe. All that 
Napoleon III., in his pamphlet, says 
in favour of his intervening against 
the Austrians in Italy, might quite 
as well have been said by the Czar 
Nicholas on behalf of his intervention 
against the Ottomans in Turkey. 
France, who would not listen to 
those pleas when put forward five 
years ago by Russia, cannot expect 
that they should now be received as 
satisfactory from herself. The British 
Government, we rejoice to know, has 
taken up its ground on the side of 
peace and international law. It 
stands firm and unassailable on the 
ground that treaties must be ob- 
served. And it has kept itself free, 
unpledged, and untrammelled,—re- *) 
serving for itself full power of free . 
action whenever circumstances may 
render a decided policy necessary. 
Meanwhile let us look to our de- 
fences. There is no fear of our losin; 
our independence, but there is a risk 
of our experiencing a humiliation. 
Napoleon III. is waiting for the 
melting of the snows on Mount Cenis, 
—he may be waiting also for the 
melting of the ice of the Baltic. 








